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The Last Days of 
J. Edgar Hoover 


BY DREW PEARSON 
AND JACK ANDERSON 


OF THE 
TRAVEL AGE 


James Coburn— 
New idol for 


Young Rebels 


*69 Chevelle SS 396 Sport Coupe. 


Chevelle: 


Chevrolet introduces 1969 with Che- 
velle, the “concentrated” Chevrolet. 
It’s got big Chevrolet features, but it’s 
got a personality all its own. 

It comes spirited, sporty, luxurious 
or all of them rolled into one. Seven 
models on two wheelbases, with many 
variations. 

Like—pick a new Chevelle SS 396 
package. Get wide oval F70 x 14 


The concentrated Chevrolet, 


Just add gas. 


white-lettered tires, power discbrakes, 
special 3-speed transmission, dual 
exhausts, 396-cubic-inch V8. Plus 
domed hood, SS emblems; sport strip- 
ing you can add. And, for the first 
time, you can get it all on any model 
except 4-doors. 

Astro Ventilation with full door- 
glass styling comes on sport coupes 
and convertibles. And there’s a longer- 
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than-ever list of safety features, in- 
cluding a lock for the ignition, steer- 
ing wheel and transmission lever. 

Really — we didn’t mean to make 
our competition seem dull again this 
year. 


Tt just turned out Jonevno.er| 
that way. 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 


OKAY, GANG, 
LET'S BREAIK 
FOR RAISINS 


neal, 
sweet, 
Like tiny capsules 


of sunshine. And 
packed with the 
natural fruil-sugar 
we so desperately 
need for our 
daily 
activities! 


It's recorded historical fact: When Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 
B.C., he supplied his troops with compact, high-energy raisins. € And 
look what happened: The whole bunch munched their way right up 
to the gates of Rome. { So next time you’re on the march, take along 


some sweet, neat, handy, dandy little raisins. They Alps to pass the time. 
CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


WIFE SWAPPING 

As a former parishioner of Brooks Walker, 
I was far from surprised at his book, Wife 
Swapping, printed in your November issue. 
You should have been present when he 
seasoned one of his Sunday sermons with 
some choice quotations from Henry Miller: 
“What if God were only two lumps of —?” 

Walker has found an interesting and ap- 
parently remunerative subject for investi- 
gation, but to consider his work scholarly 
research is self-laudatory and unwarranted. 
Like many other investigators who identify 
themselves with their chosen field, he docs 
his best to arouse interest in his subject and 
to popularize the practices which he out- 
wardly appears to deplore. By ignoring the 
more important aspect of statistics and by 
concentrating on the juicy details of the 
sexual crosscurrents he encounters, Walker 
reduces his writing to littke more than por- 
nographvy. 


—Edward G. Lowell 
Tarzana, Calif. 


I hope that my letter is only one of thou- 
sands you receive condemning True for 
publication of the article Wife Swapping. 
It is the talk of our community and all 
agree it is obscene, serves no purpose, and 
will only give those with such tendencies 
further ideas and encouragement. In no way 
can I see that True is justified in printing 
such an article. I don’t sce how anything a 
teen-ager or adult could pick up could com- 
pare to this. 

—Mrs. Samuel O. Lane 
Farmington, Ill. 


The story of Wife Swapping by Rev. 
Brooks Walker in your November issue re- 
minds me of three clergymen who inet some 
years after they graduated from the sem- 
inary. While they were reminiscing, one 
told of how he had developed the bad habit 
of gambling. He often dipped into church 
funds, and it was only the generosity of a 
rich parishioner, who gave him money to 
cover his gambling debts, that kept him 
from public disgrace. 

The second clergyman confessed he was a 
drinker. If it wasn’t for his secretary, who 
sobered him up with black coffee and often 
wrote his sermons, he would have been lost. 
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The third clergyman was silent and hesi- 
tant. But his friends pointed out that ‘‘con- 
fession is good for the soul” and that he 
would feel much better if he relieved him- 
self of his burden. “Well,” said the third, 
“I've developed this terrible habit of gossip- 
ing—and I can’t wait until I get home... .” 

Regarding the article, my wife thinks it 
is simple pornography. [ think it is a “Fairy 
Tale of Impotents” written for half-grown 
children. 

—Joln G. Gmelch 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Own up to it, fellas... you’re putting 
us on with this book about Wife Swapping. 
I bet professional hoaxer Alan Abel was a 
collaborator on this. 

Incidentally, I enjoved Abel’s article. We 
necd more guys like him around to let the 
air out of the pompous windbags and pre- 
tenders who scem to afflict us more and 
more. 

—lLoren Jacobson 
Littleton, Col. 


I read Wife Swapping in the November 
issue. I immediately cut this obscenity out 
and threw it in the fireplace before my 
teen-age children read it. 

May I suggest that you publish two sepa- 
rate issues of your magazine? Label one 
“True, The Man’s Magazine,” and call the 
other “True, The Degenerate’s Magazine.” 
Real men are not interested in reading such 
filth or in the perverts who write it. 

—Richard C. Erickson 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


OUrS 


The book, America’s New Immorality: 
Wife Swapping, just points out what we 
hear from the time we leave the cradle: “It's 
not what you like that’s good for you!” 

—Rita J. Nofsinger 
Longmont, Gol. 


MENTAL EXPANSION 

In a letter which appeared in Truely 
Yours in your October issue, J. Groth 
opined that pot was less dangerous to a 
soldier than liquor, and that we should lift 
the restrictions on marijuana. Surely he's 
wrong. 

One might be drafted into the Armed 
Forces, but I’ve yet to hear of anyone being 
drafted into a bar or any other drinking 
establishment. I surely don’t recall any 
military regulation requiring members of 
the services to seek artificial “mental ex- 
pansion,” either through drink or drug. I 
suggest that if mind expansion is your bag. 
try a library—they are still quite within the 
law. And good old-fashioned hard work has 
historically produced mental expansion and 
personal rewards in self-satisfaction. 

You could start by reading some of the 
statistics in regard to the number of mari- 
juana users who lead themselves, or are 
led, to the heroin “junk pile” or worse, 

You may be surprised when you learn of 
just how many young people there are in 
this country who have been mentally ex- 
panded and mentally stimulated by means 
other than drink, drug or dope. 

—James H. Rothrock 
Manassas, Va. 


[Continued on page 4| 
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\ WE WERE LEAVING ON 
OUR VACATION AND IT 
{JUST CONKED OUT. 


WHY COULDN'T 
YOU HAVE 
FIXED THAT? 

IT WASN'T MUCH! 


SIMPLE OR 


HAT TTA Hasty ou Nv 


| = — 
a 
sgesrivis Tannen 


For many homeowners, making money-saving 
repairs is a hobby. But more and more, as 
repairmen’s fees go up, the ability to do re- 
pairs and improvements yourself is changing 
from “hobby to necessity.” 

Fortunately, this new POPULAR MECHANICS 
DO-IT-YOURSELF ENCYCLOPEDIA is written so 
simply — illustrated so clearly — that even if 
you don't like to use tools — you'll be able to 
complete the most ambitious projects. 

You'll be astonished at the vast changes in 
“do-it-yourself” techniques. The emphasis is no 
longer on personal skill but on ready-made 
materials, error-proof instructions and proce- 
dures that require simple tools or no tools 
at all. For most projects it’s a matter of know- 
ing what to buy, what to avoid, how to save on 
costs, where to use materials to best advantage. 


You'll make repairs and improvements you 
thought only a professional could do! 


If you can tie a knot...drive a nail...cut with 
a pair of scissors—then this massive guide can 
show you how to re-upholster a sagging couch 
+». re-cane your favorite chair... retile your 
bathroom... fix drafty windows... wallpaper 
aroom... refinish, furniture like an expert, 
Think how valuable it will be to learn how to 
correct common car engine problems and save 
the mechanic’s fee...to know how to locate 
defective tubes in your TV to save on the re- 
pairman’s house call...to learn what to look 
for in the warranty when buying all kinds of 
appliances so you save hundreds of dollars in 
servicing fees when something goes wrong. 


Just a few of the hundreds of household Im- 
provements you can enjoy—without tools! 


* Memo-minder = Child's felt marker = Weather 
forecaster * Dripproof teapot spout * Con- 
venient hose hanger » Mats for small plants 
* Garden path steps « Brush cleaner = Door- 
stop * Staple fastener * Outdoor thermometer 
* Garage shelf * Clothesline storage pole 
* Instant emergency candle 
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NOT— I DIDN'T 


Soc 


SORRY, I CAN'T GET 

TO IT RIGHT AWAY. 
YOU'LL HAVE TO LEAVE 
L? IT OVERNIGHT OR 2% 
i TAKE IT TO ANOTHER \_-1 


GARAGE 


ari > 


The “how-to-do-it” of more than 6,000 
repairs and improvements are waiting 
for you in POPULAR MECHANICS 
DO-IT-YOURSELF ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


This great Encyclopedia gives you hundreds of 
specific tips, hints, suggestions, drawings, 
cross-sections and explicit directions from 
building a patio or porch... to turning the at- 
tic into a finished room...from the basics of 
electric wiring... to building a power alarm 
that burglars fear... from making model planes 
for your children...to adding more storage 
space to every room in the house. 257 experts 
give you practical, money-saving, do-it-yourself, 
error-proof guidance to lead you through every 
step of every project you select. 


Volume 1 is yours FREE—nothing to buy, 
nothing to do, no obligation to buy 
any book ever! 


Mail the coupon today and Popular Mechanics 
will rush you FREE the first volume in the 
brand-new DO-IT-YOURSELF ENCYCLOPEDIA. It’s 
yours to keep as an outright gift. You are not 
obligated to buy anything. 

As soon as your gift volume comes—browse 
through it, try some of the exciting ideas—use 
some of the money-saving tips. We know you'll 
be anxious to see the other volumes as they 
are published—and you have the privilege of 
examining them for 14 days FREE. The first 
volume is yours to keep, whether you buy one, 
two, five, the whole set, or none at all. But 
hurry, our supply of the first volume is 
strictly limited. To be sure of getting your 
volume FREE, mail the coupon today, 


LOOK AT THIS AD, DEAR... A FREE BOOK 
FROM POPULAR MECHANICS 
SHOWS HOW TO FIX ALL 
5; KINDS OF THINGS 
—CAR, APPLIANCES, 
LEAKY WINDOWS— 
LET's SEND FOR IT! 


NOW — YOU, TOO, CAN MAKE ALL KINDS OF HOME REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS: 


, Get this big illustrated $349 book 
) aS an outright gift and see how easy 
it is to save hundreds of dollars! 


ee 


WELL YOUR CAR IS 
READY... ALL I HAD 
TO DO WAS TIGHTEN 
THE LEAD FROM THE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


[ae 2 
A FEW DAYS LATER: 


THIS BOOK IS GREAT. \ 

WITH IT, I COULD HAVE 
FIXED THE CAR 
MYSELF IN FIVE i 
MINUTES — AND 


SAVED THE REPAIR 
BILL Too! 


—_———————> 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


A 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK'! 


Popular Mechanics Book Division, Dept. B9281 | 
250 West 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 | 
Please send me, ENTIRELY FREE of any charge, my compli- | 
mentary copy of Volume One of the all-new, illustrated 
POPULAR MECHANICS DO-IT-YOURSELF ENCYCLOPEDIA, | | 
am not obligated to buy anything—now or later, | 
! understand | will be entitled to receive additional vol- | 
umes for my FREE EXAMINATION as they are published 
each month. After examining each volume FREE for 14 | 
days, | will either return it and owe nothing—or keep it | 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
l 
| 


and remit low subscriber price of only $3.49 a volume, 
plus a few cents for shipping. 


| reserve the right to cancel any time | wish—even imme- 
diately after receiving my FREE Volume 1—without obliga- 
tion. Whatever | decide, Volume 1 is mine to keep FREE. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 
City 


State mMoooo : 


Signature 


truely yours 


[Continued from page 2] 


Here’s a real TRUE man. He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to. TRUE. Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY. 


[] One Yeor ....$ 5 
[] Two Yeors ....$ 9 
-) Three Years ..$12 
[_} One Yeor All Other Countries. ..$7 


in U.S., Possessions 
and Canada 


Send 10... ccccescccvcceveresrenseseussussssvsssecsvess 


Address 


“Tl talk to you later. John 
wants his supper now.” 


PTUPEEUTCESESO ESOT E RECO e eee eee ere eee) 


City, fe deve ceceele vc ob cee eh ons te bee SIO coe aseseiNvicv eds 


Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn, 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 


FIRST STEP FIRST 

Mr, Fogarty's article on mortgage shop- 
ping in your October issue is realistic for 
the most part, However, suggesting that as 
a last resort the borrower retain a real- 
estate broker makes about as much sense as 
having a person with « ruptured appendix 
#0 toa doctor only after trying every possible 
home remedy, 

A real-estate broker who deals in every 
kind of financing of veal estate daily can 
handle a loan immediately. Many banks and 
savings-and-loan institutions do not handle 
and are not familiar with loans other than 
the specific type each handles. 

The FHA interest rate including the 4 
percent insurance charged on a FHA loan 
is 714 percent, Frequently with an existing 
mortgage Of 514 pereent an owner will carry 
a portion of the equity for 7 percent. Thus 
a purchaser can carry the entire loan tor 
less than current interest rates, 

When you transact business with some- 
thing you are not familiay with, talk to a 
specialist. 

—Larry Dinmick 
Farmington, N. Mex. 


COMMENT 

For years | have enjoyed the stories and 
picture articles in Troe. Does the November 
issue signify a switch to a “girlie magazine?” 
1 hope not. Nudes and seminudes such as 
those on pp. 14, 20 and 53 are a dime a 

dozen in cheap magazines. 
—E. W. Gallagher 
Baltimore, Md. 


Whatinhell is happening to what was one 
of the last reluges for men's reading? Il 
tell you what. Get then dames olf the stall 
and get some men in there! While you're 
at it, better take a look at some of the male 
stall members, too, 

Witness the October issue. Isu’t that cover 
just foo precious . . . those Mickey Mouse 
eyes looking at us. Urrp! You used to have 
some of the best covers in the business. 

And the darling men's (?) fashions! Loye- 
leee . 2. | Anybody who would buy any of 
that junk has been looking at too many 
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swishes. 1 mean swatches. When do we get 
the lace-trimmed jockstraps? 

—Walter D. Kaye 

Inglewood, Calif. 


DEER TAKING 

Your article, Confessions of a Game 
Poacherv (November), illustrates one of the 
inmost low-down ways of breaking the law. 

That any person in this day and age 
needs venison to survive or even to supple- 
ment his diet is pure rubbish. These people 
believe that the game is their own personal 
property. This is not true. The game belongs 
to the people, all of us in this generation and 
all the generations to come, But there will 
be no deer if people such as this are per- 
mitted to carry on their dirty work. 

If people are so darn hard up for tood, 
why don't they go out and do honest work 
instead of destroying one of our most valu- 
able natural resources? 

The fish-and-game departments do their 
best to maintain a strong and healthy herd 
of deer. Damn outlaws like the author are 
doing their best to stop all progress in the 
field of conservation. 

—Alan Rhodes 
Walpole, N. H. 


Confessions of a Game Poacher, by Leo 
McFadden, is one of the best articles 1 have 
read. 

Driving along parkways, I have often seen 
slaughtered deer draped around the hoods 
of expensive-looking cars (during the hunt- 
naturally!). Mr. McFadden 
points out that he hunts for food and not 
for sport or show and that there is a whole 
community which does just the same. 

Anything this man can write about would 
be of interest to me and perhaps others 
who wre interested in the old traditions of 
our country during pioneer times of “living 
off the land.” 


ing season, 


—N. Coty 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


ANOTHER COLUMBUS FLEET 

You told reader Harold S, Ward (Octo- 
ber, Man to Man Answers) that replicas of 
Columbus’ ships were built for the 1964-65 


New York World’s Fiasco—leaving the im- 
pression that it was the one-and-only time 
this had happened. 

When we were youngsters we used to go 
to Jackson Park in Chicago to see what was 
left of replicas of the Nina, Pinta and Santa 
Maria which had crossed the Atlantic in 
1892 to arrive at the Chicago World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. They were built’ in 
Europe and came over here to celebrate the 
400th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery 
of America. 

—]. P. K. Matthews 
Taos, N. Mex. 


PSYCHO JIGSAWS 

We Already Know the Next Assassin in 
November True is interesting in that it 
emphasizes the broken or unstable home, 
unstable parents and “miserable childhood 
patterns” as being characteristic of a poten- 
tial assassin’s life. 

If this study was extended to include all 
those who commit murder, sometimes in the 
most brutal fashion, I am sure the life pat- 
terns would be much the same. 

—George Parlis 
United States Divorce Reform, Inc. 
Kenwood, Calif. 


Your Next Assassin article was interesting, 
but it left out an important point. In the 
article, it’s mentioned that the profile drawn 
of the Mad Bomber was so accurate it led to 
the bomber's arrest. True, But the profile 
drawn of the Boston Strangler prior to his 
capture was alinost wholly inaccurate. You 
can neyer be sure about such a prediction, 

One more point: there is a dilference be- 
tween an assassin and a murderer, and that 
may be the crucial dilference between the 
success or failure of a profile. The Mad 
Bomber was not an assassin, was le? How 
then could you with any accuracy use him 
as a point in an article dealing with assas- 
sinations? Political assassinations are a breed 
apart from imass murder. Your author 
should have kept this in mind. 

—Lynda Hayes 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


PRISON SCANDAL 

The article in the October issue entitled 
The Prison Scandal That Won't Stay Buried, 
written by James Phelan, was quite reveal- 
ing, although it’s hard to imagine that any- 
thing so ghastly could happen in the United 
States. 

In my opinion, Tom Murton should have 
continued as superintendent of the prison 
to finish cleaning it up. Governor Rocke- 
feller has done a good job, but hasn't got- 
ten too much support from the Arkansas 
taxpayers, who scem to want to just forget 
the whole matter. 

—Name withheld at writer’s request 
Ft. Collins, Col. 


Your story of the prison scandal by James 
Phelan is a fine example of the derogatory 
tripe that has been written about Arkansas 
before. 

This man built a case against Arkansas, 
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indicting a whole state and its people with- 
out very much evidence, which will be ac- 
cepted as the gospel truth by outsiders. 
This kind of publicity is the kind of thing 
Arkansas has to thank Governor Rockefeller 
for. That is about all he has done for our 
state. We were poor but improving before 
he came into office and now we are even 
poorer, with a little smear from the fiction 
writers, thanks to him and Mr, Murton. 
—Colleen Fisher 
New York, N. Y. 


Your October issue covered one scandal at 
the Cummins Prison Farm in Arkansas. But 
how about this later report released by 
United Press International: 

“The Cummins Prison Farm associate 
superintendent who led a shotgun attack on 
a group of prisoners Monday, October 14, 
is ‘hard to defend intellectually,” Gov. Win- 
throp Rockefeller said Tuesday. Associate 
superintendent Cary Haydis fired the first 
of several rounds of birdshot at about 100 
prisoners who refused to work, possibly put- 
ting out the eye of one and injuring 23 
others. Governor Rockefeller announced 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
been ordered into the case.” 

—Pete Hordman, 
New York, N. Y. 


OF MEN AND MONKEYS 

In your November Man lo Man Answers 
you should have explained that there are 
no apes on Gibraltar, but monkeys of the 
species Macaca sylvana, closely related to the 
rhesus (AM. mulata) predominantly used in 
medical research today. The present number 
of “magots,” as they are known locally, is 
about 40 animals, recolonized from seven 
in 1942 by stock imported from Morocco 
and Algiers. 

The confusion about “Gibraltar apes” 
stems from the fact that the monkeys there, 
like true anthropoids, are virtually tailless 
and that about a hundred years ago the 
terms “ape” and “monkey” were virtually 
synonymous. 

—W. T. Roth 
Luray, Va. 


I must take issue with your Man to Man 
answer about a ship turning easier to port 
than to starboard (October Trur). What 
about all the vessels with left-hand propel- 
lers—and what about all those twin-screw 
vessels that can turn sharply in either direc- 
tion by putting power ahead on one screw 
and reversing the other? 

—Robert C, Wildt 
Miami, Fla. 


PENNY WATCHERS 

Your September issue, on page 20, men- 
tions the Big Lincoln penny replica at Sud- 
bury, Ontario’s Numismatic Park. The 
penny is only 10 feet in diameter. But there's 
one of the so-called “square” Canadian 
nickels which is 22 feet across and a Ken- 
nedy half dollar 18 feet wide, cast of the 

same alloy as the real coins. 
—Victor A. Boivin 
Needham, Mass. 
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The Home Team. 


. Takes a cue 
from Brunswick. 


When the name of the game is billiards, everyone wants to make 
the scene. And everyone can (mom, dad and kids, too), 
because this is one fun game with no age limit. 


Brunswick gives you ten tables to choose from 
(plus a bumper pool table for those billiard 
buffs a bit short on space). 


Take a cue from the Home 


Team. Put a little 
togetherness in your , 


house from Brunswick. =e 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BILLIARDS 


CONSUMER DIVISION / BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
69 West Washington Street / Chicago, Hlinois 60602 


THAIS iS true 


A month ago in this space we reassured readers that the reindeer on our December 
cover were indeed the genuine article, found and photographed at great expense on the 
slopes of Mt. Hood. This month we have the opposite to confess—the girls on our cover are 
not, alas, real airline stewardesses—they are models, found and photographed at great ex- 
pense in Manhattan. (During the course of the shooting we found some absolutely essen- 
tial reason to visit photographer Leonard Nones’ studio with the result shown here.) We 
probably should, in all gallantry, add that our use of professional beauties is in no way 
intended to imply that the same can’t be found on airline payrolls. They can, indeed. It’s 
just that the authentic variety are usually so authentically busy that they have no time 
to be cover girls. Read about them on page 38. 


Our round-the-world sailor is doing very nicely—we hope. We say this with some anx- 
iety because we have been out of radio contact with Robin Knox-Johnston for three 
weeks as this is written. All the same, a half-way-point report on Robin’s epic journey 
appears on page 34 herewith. It is based upon the radio accounts which our man has, 
until now, beamed to us at weekly intervals. We were talking with Sir Francis 
JOYS OF TRAVEL Chichester a few weeks ago about the difficulties a single-handed sailor may have with 
radio contacts. “After you’ve been at sea for a few months,” Sir Francis explains, “it be- 
comes a great chore and you resent the whole thing. The radio and the people at the other 
end become an intrusion on your life and you dread it. When I was circling the globe in 
Gypsy Moth, | was sometimes very upset by talking with people back home. Often it 
would take me a whole day to get over the emotional stress brought on by these conversa- 
tions. Then, gradually, I would get back into the life of a man living alone at sea. . . fi 


The Olympic Games seemed a far-off thing in early ’68, but schedules and lead time 
demanded that we make up our minds about what stories to do. As a consequence, in our 
April issue, we dealt with the possibility of black protest at the Mexico City games— 
and in October we went out on a limb to anticipate a fourth gold medal (in four different 
Olympiads) for U.S. discus thrower Al Oerter. True batted 1,000—and so did Al Stump, 
author of both pieces. Protest there was, as the world now knows, with black-gloved fists 
PERILS OF TRAVEL upraised—and, for Oerter, a fourth gold medal there was, too. 


Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson have been writing for TRUE for many years(their 
best-selling book. Corruption in Congress, was condensed here in June), but they have 
never contributed a better close-up of a public figure than this month’s look at J. Edgar 
Hoover. Time was when some writers, fearful of some nameless retribution, preferred 
not to put any words in print about the powerful man who heads the FBI. Not so Pearson/ 
Anderson. And now that the nation’s top cop is approaching a lame-duck status, stories 
that might have never been told are leaking. . . . 


From five degrees south of the North Pole our four-man party of Arctic explorers has 
sent word that the air pickup which would have brought the latest photos and a new 
manuscript to us on 44th Street will be impossible because of weather. This at first ap- 
peared to be an insuperable blow to our plans for a story next month on the expedition’s 
progress. Then, out of the polar night, as they say, this message crackled from Leader 
Wally Herbert: “Will transmit 7,500-word article for TRuE to Freddy when he is estab- 
lished on Tango III in a few weeks’ time .. . if we can get a good circuit and if he can 
take it down on tape.” Translated, this means Herbert will read the entire story to RCAF 
Squadron Leader Freddy Church on a voice circuit. Church is on floating ice island T3. 
He, in turn, will relay the story to Pt. Barrow. By such a fragile but very real thread are 
Truer’s readers connected with four men on the roof of the world. 


Slat) Erna 


6 TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


THIS IS OUR FBI 


Every time our competition builds an automatic rifle, 
they do this to it. 


No matter how you cut it, a two-piece stock on a rifle is no match for a one piece stock. 

Because any rifle (bolt action or automatic) needs the rigidity of a one-piece stock in order to be truly accurate. 
(It has to do with the vibrations of the barrel when the rifle is fired.) 

So why doesn’t everybody make one-piece stocks? It’s not that simple. 

Those of you who lugged around the M1 rifle in the army already know one of the biggest problems. 

Weight. 

Then there’s that problem that gun manufacturers are constantly battling. 

Cost. 

We have to admit that we went through about a carload of lumber before we had all the problems licked ourselves. 
One-piece. Accurate. Light. Economical. 

The Winchester Model 100. The most accurate automatic rifle you can buy. 

Weighing in at 7 Ibs. for the carbine, 7” Ibs. for the rifle. 

And you know something curious? It sells for less than a lot of the automatics with two-piece stocks. 


WINCHESTER’ 


Rifle (shown) and carbine in 243, 284 or 308 caliber. Featuring front locking rotating bolt. Extra detachable box magazine available. 
Winchester-Western, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 06504. Available in Canada. 


| THE GEAT OF THE BRASS 
_HERBAUPERTS 
TRE THLANA BRASS 


Now you can save almost 50% 


on all the 
hit records 
you want 


Rey Sa 


6479. Includes Herb Alpert's first 
vocal hit: This Guy's In Love 
With You, Cabaret, Panama, etc. 


AND HERE ARE YOUR SAVINGS IN ADVANCE 


CHEAPITHRILESIe soul 


6876. Featuring Janis Joplin sing- 
ing Piece Of My Heart, Summer- 


time, 9 more 
i; HS JOHNNY CASH 


AT FOLSOM PRISON 


FREE 


ALL-TRANSISTOR 

if you join the Club now and agree to buy a record 
a month during the coming ten months (you'll 
have up to 300 records a month to choose from) 

6415. Johnny sings Folsom Pris- 

on Blues, Jackson (with June 

. . * Carter), The Wall, etc, 
ALL TRANSISTOR 


Savings are off regular Club prices 


——— 


MIKE BLOOMFIELD 
ANDY Al KOOPER Sorat 


WILLIAMS STEVE STILLS 
HONEY 7 
* PLUS+ 
By the Time 2d j p q 
1 Get ; | | * 
5 (2 Phoeeit | SUPER SESSION : ri — oo 
(CGEM) A = be 7 


6558. Plus: Love Is 6843. Includes: 6366. Includes: Old 6897. Also: People; 6963. Uproarious se- 
Blue; Windy; Up, Up Man's Temptation, Friends, Mrs. Robin- TheGood,TheBadAnd  lections by members 
And Away; etc. Harvey's Tune, etc. son, At The Zoo, etc. The Ugly; 11 in all of Laugh-in's cast 


ws OQ: CP |DONOVAN <agte|ff] PHYLLIS DILLER 
ASPACE ODYSSEY : ; 


De The Wa: 
EUGENE ORMANDY We Koew 
Philacelphia Orchestra 


Nei - (Over and Cver) 


« There ts a Mountain 


WAITING FOR THE SUN ry Serethin’ sy 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN . S04 
Hello, | Love You Kew York Phitharmenic Mellow Yettuve : Core 
Titntaa} 10 MORE ~ 12 MORE ay sOLMats = MORE 


6823. Also: Five To 6769. Includes se- 6706.Plus:PoorCow, 6902. Includes: My 5486. Plus: This 
One, Wintertime  lectionsfromStrauss, Young Girl Blues, Man; Hello, Young Town, Born Free, 
Love, 11 in all Ligeti, Blomdahl!,etc. Preachin’ Love, etc. Lovers; etc. This Is My Song, etc. 


AYA SIMON & GARFUNKEL 
JOHNNY ‘ T SOUNDS OF SILENCE 


RIVERS FARM, \. Siete 


. VES THAT AR 
TWO-RECORDS » -C- F MLESSED 58 MORERE 


ra COUNT AS ONE 
* SELECTION 

* RAY PRICE 
ECORD SET) sthers 


(2-R 


coi 


6733. Plus: Look To 5834. Plus: Jimmy Dean, Tammy Wynette, 6656. Plus: Yester- 2340. Also: Angie, 
Your Soul, Whiter Johnny Horton, Roy Drusky, Marti Rob- day, Legend of Bon- Kathy's Song, | Am 
Shade Of Pale, etc. bins, Carl Perkins, many more nie and Clyde, etc. a Rock, etc. 


RAMSEY MOUSSORGSKY Barbra Streisand * THE x BOBBY VINTON'S 
REWIS: SS. IH] VENTURES | Co fom |, UNION II. eit 
VOYAGE ; / __THE HORSE | ‘Sa Exhibition! Mountain a a tea VOM WOMAN 

Grazing in EUGENE ORMANDY fan Apa Dandy, 


Conductor ear 


the Grass - THE PHILADELPHIA ORCH 


UaEaTy | 10 MORE i Deep in a ream +7 MORE 
6731. Also: Do You 6797. Also: Here 1001. Tonight, Love 6703. ‘The Philadel- 1646. Also: Love Is 6120. Also: Don't 6688. Plus: On Sec- 1635. Also: Tell Me 6546. Plus: East End 
Know The WayToSan Comes The Judge, ts A Many-Splen- phians were beauti- A Bore, My Lord And Make Promises, To ond Thought, Un- Why, Blue Velvet, Blues, Goldfinger, 
jJose,SweetRain,etc. The Gallop, etc. dored Thing, 9 more _ful.""—N.Y. Times Master, Autumn, etc. Love Someone, etc. wanted Babies, etc. Mr. Lonely,*etc. People, etc. 


TONY'S GREATEST HITS Sm DON ELLIS ¥ JOHNNY'S ROGER } The ROLLING 
Emam) vou Weg Steers ae, oT GREATEST HITS WILLIAMS 
H tft Ny Meart - oy Chances Are Z GOLDEN sa 
Son Fomcien CABARET |] # = eon Ae || \ereni ADay in ITS ‘greaksown 
| Wanna starting Happy Together fa Wonderful! § the Life ohana Fry, = 
Be feoohe NE wk sath Bert You Know What | Mean t 0 4 == ieee Pm | iy coud 
ee oor 12 oat a ye! You Baby Original Soundtrack 5 AA) i ; ae 10 MORE 
9 MORE (CEMA) Lotte Lenya (& Za 2 [cocusensa) Recording JOHNNY MATHIS (tonson) 


2150. Here's Tony 3675."Stunning mu- 6767. Includes: Zim, 5737. Plus: Is It Any 1037. ‘The most ad- 1013. Also: Twelfth 5788. Plus: Windy, 5553. Plus: Maria, 3094. Plus: Tell Me, 
Bennett singing Who Brilliantly con- Opus5,Milo’sTheme, Wonder; It Ain't Me, venturous musical of Never, No Love, Eleanor Rigby, The Moon River, Yester- Time*Is On My Side, 
Can | Turn To, etc. ived.""—N.Y. Times Homecoming, etc. Babe; etc. ever made.’'—Life Come to Me, etc. Joker, 10 in all day, Dominique, etc. Play With Fire, etc. 


©1969 CBS Direct Marketing Services 


" ALTRANSISToR | 


weet 


This compact all-transistor 
radio fits in the palm of your 
hand—yet its dynamic speak- 


SEND NO MONEY er enables you to hear your 


favorite programs with amaz- 


JUST THE CARD ing clarity. Attractive too— 


rich black color, shining 
= H i 
CANADIANS: Mall, application to USA address chrome front—complete with 


Enrollment plan may differ. Prices slightly battery, earphone and con- 
higher. Serviced from Canada. venient wrist strap. 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 SEND ME THESE 
Please enroll me as a member of the Club. I've indicated at 12 RECORDS 

the right the twelve stereo records I wish to receive for only ror ONLY 8 
$3.98, plus postage and handling. Include the radio FREE! (fill in numbers) 


I agree to purchase a record a month during the coming 
ten months ...and I may cancel my membership at any time 
thereafter. If I continue, I will be eligible for the Club's gen- 
erous bonus plan of one record free for every record I buy. 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check one box only): 
(_] Listening & Dancing (] Teen Hits ( Classical 
( Broadway & Hollywood (] Country & Western (CD Jaz 


NGMO. ooscccccccccrnccccrcseveseose Socvocccnceseesen Soesbbeccsccesccasce 

(Please Print) First Name Initial Last Name 

Address........ Sbladbppnoeene accd ceca snacuceecesedece Sesecsccawacncaccene 
CHYcccssotccacsctdcpeaeaeaccsussseccssedsdeoccticctecce Ceevedececeecceves 

SHALO  cccsciccccccccccccsessrenetocs ad 6 owAd MONO n 5 45. 0e'eocesesseccect eos 

Do You Have A Telephone? (Check One) 1 YES...... ONO 

APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer aueae 


Only COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB offers you: 


oin the Club, you will receive TWELVE 
da FREE radio too! 


TE SAVINGS! When you j 
Mister LESS THAN THE PRICE OF ONE — an 


2. CREDIT! When you become a member, the Club opens a charge account for 
you. You pay only after you have received your records. 


i ic of ds to fight, no 
IENCE! You shop at home, with no traffic or crow 
Sa no packages to carry. Your records are delivered to your door! 


4. FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN! After fulfilling your enrollment agreement, you 
will receive ONE RECORD FREE FOR EVERY ONE YOU BUY! And since you pay 
only a small postage and handling charge on each record, you will be getting the 
records you want at practically a 50% discount off Club prices! 


aa ne cl 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 1050 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
BOX NO. 87 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
47808 


il 


Bhartretsn ian | SERGIO MENDES/A) JEANNIE C. RILEY | ARMM Ti pd BARBRA J THE 5th VATRAY CONNIFF]§| 1210 Fruircum co. 


rl = ot 
Simca § | Bo 1) warren vaucey |AMI IR UAISTOME |e *° BESS IMI DIMENSION ~ IH] and The Singers |Q|,:2-3 RED LIGHT 
ple, ce: ri eed HONEY 
RA Cotton Patch Central Park 


; * Pluss é 
: Satan Place rae KISS ME 7 = , Ole Man 
x & OTHERS ‘ 2. . r Boonexe - . 10 MORE 
K AROUND | rianranon | g A x (Goma ' 


F970, Includes: Toot F340. Also: Like A F503. Also: Ballad Of F550. Program taken F964. Cry Me A River, FB25.\ncludes:Sweet F509. Plus: The Look F975. Atso: The E508. Meet Cosby as 
Sweets, Fun Fair, You Lover, The Look Of  Louise,.Widow Jones, from performances People, Second Hand giindness, Good Of Love, Love Is Mighty Quinn, The “Silver Throat’ in 
Two, Posh, ete. Love, Roda, etc. No Brass Band, etc, at Carnegie Hall Rose, many more News, 8 more Blue, 11 in all Books; 17 in all this fun-filled album 


BURL IVES |f[ GREENSLEEVES || GARY PUCKETT & |B PORN ROGER MILLER | [ere 


THE 


The Times They Are AChangia'| ff | The Philadelphia Orc! i A TENDER YOUNG : 
EUGENE ORMANOY, Con THE pl che SHANKAR | | A zENDEE oN vad RASCALS MAURIAT 
‘ AT THE MIND u ~~ GROOVIN’ MAGIC 
INTERNATIONAL HONEY S  andRoses + AGiri ne You Every Rogm 
Featuring -YOUNG GIRL POP FESTIVAL bd 9 MORE B + Yas Botier Run 11. MORE 
coummra] 10 MORE WOWLD PACIFIC SE sINantie MORE LEHILIPS 


F750. Plus: Gentle On F202. Includes: To A F480. Includes: Hon- £937. Includes: Raga F743. Also: Honey,-- E588. Also:AmiThat F603. Plus: The Race E557. Also: A Place F606. Plus: The World 
My Mind, ByThe Time Wild Rose, London- ey, The MightyQuinn, Bhimpatasi, Tabla Dear Heart, With Pen — Easy To Forget, Skip Is On, Dear Heart, In The Sun, Suefo, We Knew, Michelle, 
1 GetToPhoenix,etc. derry Air, etc. Lady Madonna, etc. Sola In Ektal, etc. In Hand, 11 in all A Rope, 11 in all Alfie; Lady, etc, Find Somebody, etc. The Last Waltz, etc. 


PERCY FAITH |I Mest ni tales BEE GEES | |= WES MONTGOMERY 
His Orch. and Chorus AND THE FISH a HORIZONTAL : SMITH 4 DOWN HERE ON 


lis: Massachusetts THE GROUND 
ANGEL OF THE TOGETHER Raw yea Ne COUNTRY mi TWO-RECORDS / . Plus; Wind Seng = 8 MORE 
iS te > N MY MIN! 4, COUNT AS ONE it's Heaven 
MORNING ig : ‘ al arsaw i SELECTION —Phus— 
PLUS: Mrs. Robinson Rock and Soul Music j “¥) Galitornia PAVE ALITTLE 
MacArthur Park 10 MORE ae) Vo i , Sunshine mm 


[GGinGia) 8 MORE Plus: HONEY = 9 More 


F762. Plus Do You F773, Also; The -Fish F587, Also: By The F768. Plus: The Little 0302. A bargain for lovers of light F709. Plus: By The F489. Plus: UpAnd At 
Know The Way To San Moan, An Untitled Time | Get to.Phoe- And The Sun Will Ole Wine Drinker, classics! This special Two-Record $,t Time | Getto Phoe- it, Georgia On My 
Jose, Honey, etc, Protest, Susan, etc. nix, Love Is Blue, etc. Shine, 12 in all Why I'm Walkin’, etc. counts as only one selection! nix, 17 in all Mind, 10 in all 


(SOUNDTRACK) " — = 
; Neviuna) | THE RASCALS BERNSTEIN'S ANDRE KOSTELANETZ BOB DYLAN'S ORIGINAL 
13 THE neering) | Once Upon ADream | | GREATEST HITS e and His GREATEST Lilts GUNDTRACK) 
een ee Taero r x anon . hi Mr. Tambourine Man 
Simon & ~#" PHOENIX ; MSeortpaimagreiend enn _ Blowin’ in the Wind 
Garfunkel —PiUs — Starring ICAin't Me, Babe 
Love [5 in RICHARD (Want You 6 mone 


The Air v KILEY 
EOS} 9 MORE : = Gamemn "sen 


F313. “Like the mov- F592. Also: Until We F407. Also: Silly Girl, E236. Espafia, On The F658. Mrs. Robinson, F412. Contains a 6639, “The best mu- C858. Plus: Rainy £840, ‘An all-time 
je, a hit album!’ MeetAgain, YouMade My World, I'm Gonna Trail; Waltz" 0f The Young Girl, Lady medley of past and sical score of "65." Day Women, Like A great screen musi- 
—Billboard Magazine: .Me Love You, etc. Love You, etc. Flowers, etc. Madonna, etc. present song hits —Am. Record Guide Rolling Stone, etc. call"’—Variety 


JOEL GREY CLAUDINE LONGET DAVID HOUSTON SIMON & GARFURKEL 

T dclub offer flexot ee covers) uae were as 
ops any record club offer §jcro¥6# yy; a ewothectace awe |g) MY Hust & } hie 
" _ COUNT AS ONE * PLUS + Homeward 


SELECTION When! Sanat my Bound 
Look In The Dangling 


ever made! 


‘ y Your Eyes) | - A =, soreness 
Just think of it! Now you can get ANY 12 of the hit y - 4 : 3 MORE Mi (cote) 
records shown here — all 12 for less than the price F446. ‘Brilliantly ES77. Two-Record Set (Counts As One © F420. Also: Happy E554, Also: Sct Me C442. Also: A Poem 
of one! That's right — if you join now, you may have staged reprises of 30 Selection) What Now My Love; | Got Talk, Falling In Love Free, Marriage On on the Underground 


"ALP. You, Babe; Plastic Man; F 7 i J 
ANY 12 of these records for only $3.98! What's Cohan tunes'’—A. P. ‘ou, Babe jastic Man; Just You; etc. Again, Holiday, etc The Rocks, etc. Wall, Cloudy, etc. 


more, we'll even give you the attractive all-transistor 

radio shown at the left as a free gift! And all you MERRY VALE. 
have to do is agree to buy a record a month during e ft 
the coming ten months. you 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
GREATEST HITS 
Autumn Leaves 


Golden Greats by 
THE VENTURES 


Walk, Don't Aun 
Telstar-i MORE 


GENE PITNEY 
She's A Heartbreaker 


Tehaikovsky a 


=) 


In short, within ten months you'll have a sizable Waltzes : aM . 
library of 22 records — but you'll have paid for just elses tA f PLUS — IW! Daly Hed Time 
half of them... that's practically a 50% saving The Philadelphia Orchestra ¥7. (isisicon 
off regular Club prices — and you get a free radio F734, Also: Honey, F510. Also: Waltzes F815, Also: Jackson, A302. Also: The High E564. Plus: Apache, F793. Also: Run, Run, 
besides! Young Girl, The Look = trom The Nutcracker, Flowers On The Wall, And The Mighty, | The Lonely @uil, Roadrunner; Heaven 
FREE MUSIC MAGAZINE. You'll have no problem in Of Love, 11 in all Sleeping Beauty,etc. All The Time, etc, Got Rhythm, etc. Wipe-Out, 12 in all Held; Hate; etc. 


selecting a record a month during your membership, item | | CARL SMITH’S | | Bryer 


because each monthly issue contains up to 300 dif- GROFE: PAUL REVERE (Greatest Hits | [TEStrrritTny 
ferent records to choose from . . . hit albums from Art & THE RAIDERS’ ey ise) 
every field of music, from scores of different record SUITE GREATEST HITS SPH There She Goes SW 


Ga Where 
You 
Wanna Go 
aMOHE 


wake keke 
Kicks + Louie, Louie 
Good Thing - « mone 
WE ** 


Bernstein 


labels! You may accept the monthly selection for the 
field of music in which you are mainly interested 
... OF take any of the other records offered. 


RECORDS SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, the £944. Plus: The End, F771: Also: Love Is A645. Delightfulper- B57. Plus: Ups And ¥ £588, Also: Learn 


j j Soul Kitchen, Back Blue, Sunny, Honey, formance of Grofé's Downs, Just Like Me, al Overlooked How To Fly, Poor 
Club will bpen'a charge account in your name... Door Man, etc. Unicorn, 10 in all soaring tone poem Steppin’ Out, etc. An Orchid, etc, Side Of Town, etc. 
you pay for your records only after you have re- 


ceived them. They will be mailed and billed to you at GABOR SZABO BARBRA ANDY WILLIAMS | 9) The Very Best of 
the regular Club price of $4.98 (Classical, occasional Bacchanal ON. | Love, Andy se ROY ORBISON 


Zz Vid Lonesome 
cy Times 


PLUS — This Guy's in love 
With You + @ MORE 


SERGIO MENDES |B BUULU At ey 
& BRASIL '66 GREATEST HITS 


Original Cast recordings and special albums some- Simply = — c ey) A jetta 
what higher), plus a mailing and handling charge. Sirecadat | ae Sear) PP Sink the 
FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN. As soon as you complete y Coins +7 nom Bismarch 
your enrollment agreement, you will automatically [rome has que Nada AMA 


become eligible for the Club’s bonus plan — which 


entitles you to one record free for every one you buy, £649. Plus: Love. Is £896. | Stout Hearted £787, Plus: What Bas, alse! Rovalg £578. Also: One Note 
; fi Blue, Divided City, en,WhenSun ets low ove, ie care iu Py amba, imbau, 
There are no “saving certificates” to accumulate, 8 in all pee me Blue, Lover Man, etc. Look oF Love, etc. It's Over, 12 in ali Tim Dom Dom, etc. 


no delays, no limitations — every time you buy a 
record, you get another one free! Under this plan 
you pay as little as $2.84 a record (including all 


THE BYRDS’ JAVJOHNNY MATHIS|#) THE rRIADELEHIA 


45 Y ; 
Lt Poe in eerceurst Greatest Hits GREATEST HITS 


2nd VAULT OF PRICE'S} 9] tescrnacte choin's| 


mailing and handling charges) for all your records, GOLDEN HITS B GREATEST Tidted teens BAe oer | 
If you continue membership, you need buy only four Sherry » Candy Gil ITS, Vol. 2] Omecroe i eo A EUGENE 
fale Cie 9iMan & THE PHILADELPHIA ORCH, MA TAMBOURINE MAN , IORMANDY 


records a year to remain a member in good standing, 


‘ n rales Mane ihe Wer Go hs y. Eugene Ormandy, AC TURNUTURNTUANE “, Conductor 

SEND NO MONEY—MAIL THE CARD TODAY! Just write D ion: aT MORE ema | | ite 

in the numbers of the twelve records you want, for — . ; 

which you will be billed only $3.98, plus postage C685. Also: Big Girls £963. Plus: Pride, A F143. includes: This E561. Plus: Eight 343. Also: | Say A F152 Comedian's 


Don't Cry, Opus 17. Thing Called Sad- {ts My Country, Holy Miles High My Back Little Prayer; Wajkk Galop, “Anitra's 


and handling. Also indicate the type of music in Marlena, Stay, etc. ness, Night Life,etc.’ Art Thou, Dixie, etc. Pages, 5D,'11 in all ‘On By, etc; . Dance, etc, 


which you are mainly interested. 


7 
Note: Since stereo records may now be played on mon- co L U M B IA my E CO R D C L U B Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


07/569 


aural (regular high-fidelity) phonographs, and cost no 
more than monaural records, all of your records will be 


sent in stereo, (CR© Where smart buyers shop for hits! 


12 


Amazing 2-Way Talk & Listen 


In Your Home—In Your Office 


78 
e 


Now enjoy instant electronic communication in 
home and office at an amazing break-through 
price. Talk and listen BOTH WAYS between 
kitchen, nursery, workshop, patio, garage. It 
even answers the front door for you. And it’s a 
baby sitter that never fails. 

This newest all-transistor INTER-COM is so 
sensitive it picks up sound as far away as 8 
feet, reproduces it loud and clear. Talk back 
without stopping your work. 

Here is a TRUE 2-WAY SYSTEM. Persons at 
EACH speaker can call the other at any time. 
Even when the set isn’t turned on for talking! 
Serves you 24 hours a day faithfully. 

This all-transistor electronic accomplishment 
has dynamic 214” speakers enclosed in 3” x 4” 
handsome pearl grey plastic cabinets. Hang 
them on the wall or stand them anywhere in 
tiny space. 

No costly rentals, leases or payments. Oper- 
ates on an ordinary little 9 v. battery that lasts 
up to 5 months in normal use. Uses only as 
much power as a flashlight and only while you 
are actually talking. 

This will be the handiest step-saver in your 
home or office. Provides instant voice contact 
for every average need. Place the speakers any- 
where from 6 to 66 feet apart. High fidelity 
performance remains same. 


Saves Steps, Time, Work! 


It's ready to go to work the moment you open 
the carton. No installation. Nothing to assem- 
ble, nothing to screw together or solder. No 
diagram to follow. THERE IS NOTHING ELSE 
TO BUY — you cannot spend another cent. 

TRY IT 10 DAYS WITHOUT RISK. We stand 
squarely behind this jet-age Inter-Com. Try it 
for 10 days. You must be absolutely delighted 
or you may return it for refund. 

But be sure to order TODAY. Our first ship- 
ment will go fast at this remarkable price and 
we aren't promised more for several months. 
Send just $9.98 plus 85¢ post. 


r =MAIL 10-DAY NO-RISK COUPON= 71 
H 


AMILTON HOUSE 
I Dect. 100T-1, Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 | 


l Please rush Inter-Com Sets checked below. | under- I 

stand that if I'm not completely satisfied, | may 

I return items within 10 days for a full refund. En- 
closed is check or m.o. for $ Rush me: 


| __Sets of Inter-com Sets @ $9.98 (Add 85¢ post.) I 


NAME 
l 


1 ADDRESS 


cITY STATE ZIP - J 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR TODAY'S MAN 


TRUE contents 


’Tis strange, but true; for truth is always 


TRUE ADVENTURE 
Our Man Leads the Race .. 
Seuba-Diving Junkman ...... 


IN THE NEWS 


The Last Days of J. Edgar Hoover .. 
The Boom That Could Cause a Bust 


SPORTS 
Chandeliers and Uppercuts .. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


7,000 Guns for Hire ......... 


see eee 


weer 


«eee 


James Coburn Drops the Mask ... 


BUSINESS 
Rocks to Riches ... 


OUTDOORS 
Mustang Roundup .......... 


tee we eee 


TRAVEL 
Allure AVOf tn Gra5 2.05 sas Cres 
Lusty Temples of Love ....... 


CRIME 
An Ordeal of Innocence ..... 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


How To Be an 11th Hour Wise 


MENSWEAR 


The End of the Monkey Suit ...... 


DEPARTMENTS 


Man 


JANUARY 1969 


strange—stranger than fiction. 


..-Drew Pearson 


BYRON 


Charles N. Barnard 


...+-Roy Bongartz 


and Jack Anderson 
Max Gunther 


.. Jesse Alexander 


......-Bob Thomas 
Pires are al Golatene 


.. Norman Carlisle 


-+.+--s Pete Czura 


... Brian St. Pierre 


... Bill Ballantine 


...... Pete Axthelm 


...+.-Rudy Muller 


. Michael Bonavita 


This Is True: Joys of Travel ... Perils of Travel ...This Is Our FBI .......... 


Trueviews: What’s New in Movies. Books and Records ..... 


It’s a Man’s World: A Look at the Current 


SHORT FEATURES 
Truely Yours ..... 
This Funny Life ...........; 
Man to Man Answers ........ 
True Goes Shopping ........ 
Strange But True ........... 


nan) Uy: 13 GG Darya ee ‘ 
Scene. i882 Miss: 


Charles N. Barnard: eEpiror. 


Edwin Kiester, Jr.: executive epiror. Andrew 


Norman P. Schoenfeld: arr Eprror. 


Mills: manacinc eprror. Max Gunther: conrriputinc EpIToR. 
Peter Barrett: ourpoors epiror. Patricia M. Graves: picrure Eprror. 


ee a er ry 


ey 


66 
96 
105 
108 


Michael Bonavita: rasnion eprror. Eleanor K. Kossack: propuction eprror. Clyde F. Newstrand: copy eprror. 


John Bender: peparrments evitor. Norbert R. Darga, Norman Lewis Smith: articies Eeprrors. 
Brian St. Pierre, Joan Trabulsi: associate enirors. Bob Spitzer: arr associate. 
Linda Gravenson Guethe: 
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CrUCVICWS Be 


movies 


THE BROTHERHOOD. This melodrama about 
the Mafia is superbly done on every level. 
Unfortunately, the material is too familiar to 
have much impact. Kirk Douglas is a Mafia 
boss who brings his kid brother, Alex Cord. 
Douglas. tied to the old 
ways, runs afoul of the “respectable” syndi- 
cate and has to be killed. Guess who gets 
the dirty job. 


into the “business.” 


Jacqueline: fighting with Steve. 


BULLITT. Steve 
tough, independent cop. When a mobster is 


McQueen stars as Bullitt. a 


bailiwick, he fights an 
(Robert Vaughn), his 
own superiors. the Mafia and his girl friend 


murdered in his 
ambitious politician 


(Jacqueline Bisset) to find out why. It’s an 
uncluttered movie. as direct as a punch in 
the mouth. A high-speed auto chase around 


hilly San Francisco is a hairy highlight. 


THE BOSTON STRANGLER. A few years ago. 
Albert DeSalyo terrorized Boston by sexually 
assaulting and sirangiing more than a dozen 
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A mixture of fact and fiction here 
tells the story: much of the film is shot with 
multiple images on a split screen, which 
diffuses the narrative and dilutes the tension. 
Tony Curtis and Henry Fonda star in this 
moderately effective venture. 


women, 


SHALAKO. A party of Europeans, on a hunting 
trip in Old Mexico, clashes with Indians. 
They are rescued by a fabled scout, Shalako. 
Sean Connery. in the title role, rises above 
the morass of cliches, but he stands alone. 
Brigitte Bardot, Honor Blackman and Stephen 


Boyd look bored, which is understandable. 


THE FIXER. In turn-of-the-century, anti-Semitic 
Russia. a Jewish handyman is jailed and 
tortured for years on various pretexts. At first 
he refuses to capitulate out of pride, but as 
he gets to be an international embarrassment, 
his stubbornness becomes political action, 
helping to erode a rotten government. Alan 
Bates and Dirk Bogarde are effective in this 
grim, overlong, brilliant film. 


ICE STATION ZEBRA. When a Russian satel- 
lite goes awry and comes down at the North 
Pole. a U.S. nuclear sub races Russian planes 
to the site. Luckily Rock Hudson is in charge. 
so WW III doesn’t start at the ice cap. The 
thin, hokey story is blown up out of propor- 
tion in Cinerama. Ernest Borgnine and Pat- 
rick McGoohan also star. 


SECRET CEREMONY. In London. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor is a whore; Mia Farrow is a nut who 
thinks Liz is her dead mother; Robert 
Mitchum is Mia’s stepfather, with inclina- 
That’s the first hour. The 
second has even less credibility and action. 
All of it should have stayed secret. 


tions to incest. 


A FLEA IN HER EAR. This classic French farce 
was written 60 years ago, and no amount of 
oiling could conceal the creaks in its elabo- 
rate plot machinery. There is little humor 
in watching a dozen people chase each other 


around a brothel, even if they include Rex 
Harrison and Rosemary Harris. 


THE STALKING MOON. Gregory Peck rescues 
Eva Marie Saint from Indians who have held 
her for 10 years, and sets off a murderous 
chain reaction. Her psychotic Apache mate 
stalks them. killing as he goes. The final duel 
to the death is nerve-wracking. It’s a fine 
movie. notable for its low-key realism, and 
is shot through with tension and suspense. 


books 


VIBRATIONS by David Amram. The author is 
musician, composer and character. His auto- 
biography is a fascinating look at several 
worlds: the classical-musie 
world, the bohemian world of Paris and Ger- 
many. From the jazz cellars of Frankfort to 


the jazz world. 


glittering Philharmonic Hall in Lincoln 
Center, Amram never loses his slightly wacky 


Lut cool perspective. Macmillan; $6.95. 
WAR FOR AN AFTERNOON by Jens Kruuse. On 
June 10, 1944, a detachment of Nazi 55 came 
to Oradour. France. The quiet town had been 
untouched by the war; many of its 1,400 in- 
habitants had never seen a German. When 
the SS left the next day, 
and children were dead. The horror and its 
detailed in this dis- 
$4.95. 


642 men, women 


aftermath are tersely 
turbing book. Pantheon; 


SINATRA by Arnold Shaw. The author calls 
his subject a “20th-century romantic.” With 
friends like this. . .. Whatever one thinks of 
Sinatra. he deserves better than this bloodless 
mishmash of trivia culled from old newspaper 
and magazine clippings. Holt; $5.95. 

THE DANUBE RUNS RED by Richard Meade. 
When an American weapons broker sells a 
shipment of rifles to the wrong party, he gets 
in trouble with the CIA. FBI. some neo-Nazis 
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and Hungarian revolutionaries all at once. 
A gripping novel. Random House; $4.95, 


PORK by Thomas J. Dulack. Pork Waller is 
the fatheaded hero of this golf story, He joins 
the PGA tour with visions of achieving im- 
mortality, and does—as a brawler, drinker, 
clown, lecher and outrageous dresser. The 
humor is fitful and strained, even for golfing 
addicts. Dial; $4.95. 


THE RIVALS by Jerry Izenberg. One of the 
best sportswriters around has done a helluva 
book by focusing on the great rivalries of 
sport. The Giants vs. the Dodgers, Louis vs. 
Schmeling, War 
Palmer vs. Nicklaus. Army vs. Notre Dame, 
and several more, are detailed with humor, 
gusto and great insight. A fine sports book. 
Simon & Flynn; $5.95. 


Seabiscuit vs. Admiral, 


LONE STAR by T. R. Fehrenbach, This mas- 
sive (751 pages) history of Texas is unmarred 
by hyperbole, notable for its thoroughness, 
and downright enjoyable for its lucid prose. 
For 40,000 years Texas has heen a dark and 
bloody ground, spawning outsize heroes, yil- 
lains and legends. For hetter and worse, 
Texas is important to America, and one of 
Fehrenbach’s several achieyements is making 
it comprehensible. Macmillan; $10. 


CAMERA BELOW by Hank Frey and Paul Tzi- 
moulis. This guide to underwater photog- 
raphy is so detailed, clear and well illustrated 
that you want to take up the art immediately. 
Association Press; $12. 


THE U.S.AW—AN AERIAL CLOSE-UP by Charles 
E. Rotkin. This portfolio of 240 low-level 
aerial photographs, in color and black-and- 
white (with extensive 


captions). gives a 


fascinating view of America. Crown; $17.50. 


records 


NERO: FANTASY AND _ IMPROVISATIONS/ 
GERSHWIN: CONCERTO IN F. Peter Nero, a 
skillful pianist in both classical musie and 


jazz, has blended these talents in his 
“Fantasy,” a symphonie jazz piece that 


catches fire vividly. Nero, Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston Pops Orchestra also swing solidly 
with Gershwin. RCA Victor. 


SHINE ON BRIGHTLY. Procol Harum is a far- 
out group that chucks sound effects into 
their electric spirals of esoteric rock. A very 
special kind of sound. A&M. 
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ARLO. Arlo Guthrie is an irreverent contem- 
porary folk singer with more humor than 
most; his songs and monologues are witty 
and antiestablishment. (One song is a lament 
for Santa Claus, who is in trouble with the 
FBI over his beard and red suit.) Reprise. 


SOUL LIMBO. Booker T. and the M.G.’s are 
four young men who bring a good deal of 
solid musicianship to the rocking blues and 
jazzy rock ‘n’ roll that is their specialty. 
Spearheaded by organ or piano, they swing. 
“Over Easy” stands out. Stax. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JAKE 
THACKRAY. Jake is an English minstrel who 
composes and sings sophisticated ballads in 
a soft baritone. They eloquently describe the 
delights of the local tavern, falling in love 
and other follies. Philips. 


WALKIN’ IN LOVE LAND. Eddy Arnold demon- 
strates his versatility with this batch of pop 
songs. Backed by a large, lush orchestra, he 
croons “The Summer Wind,” “Turn Around,” 
“My Dream” and 
warmly. RCA Victor. 


others smoothly and 


ELECTRIC LADYLAND/THE JIMI HENDRIX EX- 
PERIENCE. This album 
some of the wildest rock ‘n’ roll around. Jimi 


two-record contains 


and several other extraordinarily hirsute 
guys plug in and really wail. Highlights are 


“Voodoo Chile” and “Come On.” Reprise. 


1 MUST BE DOING SOMETHING RIGHT. An ir- 
refutable assertion, coming from Arthur Pry- 
sock. His yirile, deep baritone is perfect for 
this collection of swinging standards. “But 
Not New York” 


are standouts, Verve. 


for Me” and “Autumn in 


200 M.P.H. Bill Cosby is utterly hilarious as 
he describes the joys of owning a sports car 
that goes real fast: “I started it up and it 
Also 
primer on handling wives and some funny 
observations on parents and children. Wry, 
acute and uniquely Cosby. W#B-7 Arts. 


melted my sneakers!” included is a 


EMOTIONS. The Mystic Moods Orchestra rips 
through 11 contemporary songs in fine fettle. 
its rich orchestrations adding color to the 
melodies. Among the best: “Sounds of 


Silence” and “Cloudy.” Philips. 


SPANISH ALBUM. The Sandpipers sing a batch 
of pop tunes in Spanish (including their 


near-classic (“Guantanamera”). The group's 


opulent, smooth style makes the record 
a delight. Highlights: “Michelle” and 


“Yesterday.” A&M. 


Tobacco 


If you think pipes were never 
meant to be hurried, you’ve come 
to the right tobacco: Bond Street. 


Just one pipeful will last long 
enough for you to watch a hum- 
ming bird put the finishing touches 
on a new nest. You'll certainly 
enjoy the taste (and if your neigh- 
bor’s wife happens to be outside, 
she'll surely have something nice 
to say about the aroma, too). 


How come Bond Street can taste 
so good yet be so lazy? Because 
here’s a combination of plugs and 
flakes, for smooth and steady burn- 
ing. The word is getting around 
that Bond Street is a slow poke. 
And we couldn’t be happier. 


Lights easy—takes its own good 
time about burning. 


Lights easy— 
takes its own 
good time 

about burning. 
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Man and JAis healltin 


A MEDICAL LOOK 
AT POT, 
SPEED, ACID 


@ One of the most controyersial—and 
universal—medical questions facing men 
these days has to do with the use of drugs. 
If you’re a father, you’re probably wor- 
ried that your kids might be hung up on 
pot. or addicted to heroin or shooting 
“speed,” or taking LSD. If you're a teen- 
ager yourself, or only a few years older. 
you’re probably baffled by the whole 
thing; you want to know what medicine 
knows for sure about the ill effects of 
drugs. 

First, the question of LSD. Young men 
know—and fathers should—that its use 
is diminishing all the time. Acid was the 
rage with the far-out hippies two or three 
years ago. Then they learned, or at least 
the more intelligent learned. that there’s 
a high risk of a bad trip, with a rock-hard 
landing. In extreme cases the acid head 
may wind up in a state hospital with a 
really severe mental illness—a_ psychotic 
break, Other dangers include chromo- 
somal breaks and possible genetic dam- 
age, and most kids want no part of that. 

As for heroin, the likelihood of getting 
hooked on it remains, but isn’t great in 
the middle and upper-middle classes. Of 
course, some suburban young people still 
run afoul of it but chiefly it is a drug of 
urban slums, and even there its use is not 
increasing appreciably. 

“Speed” is a far greater hazard because 
it is more readily available. Many young 
people get started on such common tablets 
as Dexedrine, a stimulant in which the 
main ingredient is dextroamphetamine. 
Another of the same class of stimulants, 
methamphetamine (trade-named Methe- 
drine) has the reputation of giving a big- 
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ger jolt and working faster. It does if it 
is made into a solution and injected into 
a vein—hence the name “speed.” There 
is a black market in illegally made, 
usually impure speed. 

Like LSD. speed brings an irrational, 
unworldly “high” and eventually causes 
outbursts of violence and psychotic 
breaks. An extreme dose can produce a 
psychosis similar to paranoid  schizo- 
phrenia. The University of California re- 
cently held a medical symposium under 
the title “Speed Kills.” and it had noth- 
ing to do with automobiles. 

Pot is by far the commonest drug used 
today. As both generations are cruelly 
aware, it is also the one about which there 
is the most heated controversy, with—so 
far—the least chance of arriving at un- 
disputed answers. 

Pot—alias grass. reefers or tea—is 
marijuana. a Mexican name meaning 
“Mary Jane.” used for a low-grade smoke. 
It was originally applied to cheap 
tobacco, then extended to an equally low- 
gerade mess of Indian hemp flowerheads, 
leaves and stalks. Men have been using it 
for about 5.000 years—almost as long as 
they have been using alcohol, and with 
equally controversial results. The pure 
resin extracted from the hemp is hashish, 
at least 10 times as strong and 10 times 
as dangerous as marijuana, Some pot 
heads like to brag and say they’re on 
“hash.” when they mean marijuana. Real 
hashish is both scarce and expensive in 
the United States. 

Last fall. word got around the pot pads 
that the way to a real high was to sniff a 
white powder called THC, abbreviated 
from tetrahydrocannabinol. This is the 
active substance in the hemp plant. But 
the chemistry of THC is so complex, says 
Dr. Eugene Schoenfeld of the University 
of California at Berkeley, that any “THC” 
on the black inarket is almost certain to 


be fake. Some so-called THC capsules 
peddled in the “Hashbury” district of 
San Francisco were found to contain an 
animal sedative. THC itself would be 
dangerous, as tests by Dr. Harris Isbell at 
the U.S. Addiction Research Center in 
Lexington. Kentucky have shown. Fake 
substitutes might be equally dangerous. 

When extracts of cannabis. or hemp, 
first turned up in the United States. they 
were directed mainly to medical purposes. 
Until 1937. the extracts were employed to 
relieve excruciating kinds of pain and to 
make childbirth easier. They were even 
used to help morphine and chloral addicts 
kick their habits. so hemp evidently 
wasn’t considered an addicting drug. And 
an expert committee of the American 
Medical Association recommended in- 
tensified research to find still more effec- 
tive cannabis medicines. 

But in the 1930's. Harry J. Anslinger. 
then commissioner of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, having first said that marijuana 
seemed to be no problem, reversed 
himself and persuaded Congress it was 
dangerous. He described it as “the 
assassin of youth.” He declared, “How 
many murders. suicides, robberies and 
maniacal deeds it causes each year, 
especially among the young, can only be 
conjectured.” He was right: only conjec- 
ture is possible, because there is not a 
single medically or legally proved case of 
any crime of violence haying been com- 
mitted as the result of taking marijuana. 
Many people who commit crimes, of 
course. have used marijuana, but far more 
have used tobacco or alcohol or chocolate 
malteds. 

Anslinger’s successor, Henry L. 
Giordano, calls the use of marijuana “a 
vice which draws with it a train of de- 
pravity stretching far into the future.” 
Congress and all the state legislatures 
seem to have accepted this view. The sale 
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or manufacture of marijuana products is 
a federal offense, and in most states even 
possession (without sale) or being in the 
presence of a person using marijuana is 
an offense. In some states the penalties 
for repeated offenses are more severe than 
those for treason or homicide and can 
extend to life imprisonment. 

The accusers say that smoking pot, or 
using it in a drink or cookies. provokes 
rape and other crimes of violence and 
causes brain damage and mental illness. 
They say it is addicting and leads by a 
stepping-stone process to the use of heroin 
or LSD. To offer proof of addiction, they 
like to say that 85 percent of heroin and 
acid users have previously tried mari- 
juana. That may well be true. but Dr. 
Joel Fort. a San Francisco psychiatrist. 
says these hard-drug addicts are people 
who were going to take up drugs any- 
way; marijuana. being the cheapest and 
most available. naturally came first. In 
fact. the Bureau of Narcotics itself has 
unwittingly knocked down the stepping- 
stone theory. It reports that in 1967 the 
number of known narcotic addicts, most 
of them on heroin. increased by only three 
percent to a shade over 62.000. About 10 
million Americans have tried pot, and 
probably a million are still on it. So if 
even one in a hundred had gone on to 
heroin the addict figures would be jump- 
ing by the tens of thousands. 

Although Congress has decreed that 
marijuana is a narcotic and an addicting 
drug, most medical opinion holds that it 
is neither. Of course it may be habit-form- 
ing, like Miltown, barbiturates, whisky 
and cigarettes. But medically speaking, 
habituation and addiction are different 
phenomena. 

What about brain damage and mental 
illness? There is no doubt that some pot- 
related cases of both have been seen, in 
Great Britain and in New York City. The 
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Medical Letter, published for physicians 
by an editorial board listing some of the 
top names in drug research and treatment. 
says: “Reports of serious adverse emo- 
tional reactions and personality changes 
are increasing.” But it adds that these 


occur “especially when marijuana is 
combined with other drugs. such as 
alcohol and amphetamines.” It is the 


tendency of determined drug users to try 
eyerything. If severe mental disturbances 
have resulted from the use of marijuana 
alone. they presumably occur in individ- 
uals who happen to be especially sensitive 
—like people who suffer severe reactions 
from a shot of penicillin. Such reactions 
must be rare. because psychiatrists at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
who have seen hundreds of young pot 
heads, say they have never found a severe 
reaction. 

Irs widely claimed that people who 
take to pot literally go to pot—they won't 
do any kind of work. won't clean up their 
surroundings or even themselves. Here 
again is a chicken-and-egg argument. 
There have always been lots of people 
like that, and it may be that these are the 
ones who take to pot. As for their in- 
dolence and contemplation. Dr. Joseph 
Brenner. a psychiatrist at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. has this to say: 
“Alcohol makes you rambunctious and 


aggressive. while pot makes you passive 
and contemplative. The notion that some- 
body might want to be contemplative is 
against the national ethic. so alcohol is 
accepted and marijuana is not.” 

Finally, there’s the question of pot’s 
effect on sexual behavior. This concern 
is aggravated by the hippies’ harping on 
the word “love.” But usually they are not 
using it in a sexual context. The principal 
effect of pot on most people is to intensify 
the mood of the moment (except for 
hostility). If they are depressed. they may 
become more so. If they are elated. they 
may get really high. If they are relaxed 
and affectionate and already eager to en- 
ter into an intimate relationship, they are 
more likely to do so. Some of them say 
that the pleasure of sex is then intensi- 
fied. just as music sounds better and food 
tastes better. 

In the conflict of opinion about pot. the 
question has been asked repeatedly: is 
it worse than alcohol? Dr. James L. God- 
dard stuck his neck out when he was com- 
missioner of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration by saying, “I don’t happen 
to think it is.” Until much more research 
is done. no clear medical verdict will be 
possible. In the meantime, both genera- 
tions have a real nonmedical worry: any- 
one arrested on a pot charge may have a 
criminal record hung on him for life. @ 
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OPINION 


MAIL CRAWL 


BY RALPH SCHOENSTEIN 


Wi One day last week, while sitting at 
home waiting for a letter mailed five days 
earlier from just around the corner, I 
began to ponder my investment portfolio. 
I realized then that half my money was 
already tied up in special delivery stamps. 
the only ones that can inspire our asphalt 
pony express to moye the mail overnight. 

Lately I’ve become not just financially 
but emotionally involved in special de- 
livery: in the thrilling 20-hour ride it 
makes through the badlands of Manhat- 
tan. in the suspense of not knowing 
whether the mailman will deliver it or 
return it to the post office. Recently. a 
card on my doorknob said that the mail- 
man had tried to make a special delivery 
and failed. Since he hadn’t just slipped 
the letter under the door. I presumed 
that either he was a man of limited re- 
sourcefulness or he wanted to talk to me. 

Had we talked, I would have been sym- 
pathetic, for I surely appreciate that the 
post office has problems. The biggest of 
these is that it has to carry the mail. a 
service to which it is no longer geared. 

For the past quarter century. there has 
been a slowly crumbling relationship be- 
tween the post office and me. When I was 
au boy and a stamp cost three cents. the 
mailman was a swift gray Santa who 
brought me Captain Midnight decoders 
and Lone Ranger magie rings. sometimes 
twice a day—there were afternoon de- 
liveries to private homes then. But by the 
time T was 25 and losing interest in magic 
rings, stamps cost four cents and de- 
liveries were once a day. 

Last year, the post office again in- 
creased its rates, this time for what it 
called “priority” mail—in other words, 
mail that had to be delivered, And this 
was the dark moment. when stamps hit six 
cents and the morning delivery hit 2 p.m.. 
that I finally realized the profound truth 
about the American postal system: as the 
rates go up. the service goes down. 

Now I know what you're thinking. that 
no matter how bad the American mail 
may be. it’s still the best in the world. 
Well. by jingo. you're wrong. Our service 
is better than the service in most of New 
Guinea (only because so many mailmen 
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are eaten there). but in some European 
cities. a letter mailed in the morning is 
delivered that afternoon. Moreover, 
author William L. Shirer says. “In no 
primitive country is the mail as slow as 
ours. Even in Kabul. Afghanistan. when 
I was there 30 years ago, the postal service 
was far superior to ours today.” 

Shirer’s Middle Eastern comparison 
still applies. The Afghans of today are 
still a proud people. unafraid to send each 
other theater tickets in the mail. 

To learn why a letter takes five days to 
cross some of our major cities, | decided 
to inspect the main post office most ayail- 
able to me—the one in New York City. 
As I climbed the steps of this great temple 
of stalled epistles. T couldn't help but feel 
stirred by the motto above me: NEITHER 
SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF 
NIGHT STAYS THESE COURIERS FROM THE 
SWIFT COMPLETION OF THEIR APPOINTED 
rounns. I had to admit that was true. Our 
mailmen do splendidly in snow and rain; 
it’s just sunshine that throws them. 

Inside the building ] was met by a 
postal official. who showed me what hap- 
pens to a letter from the moment it’s 
mailed until the time a week later when 
hopefully it’s delivered to the address on 
the envelope. The place was a beehive 
of inactivity: a few sleepy drones were 
leisurely picking letters off a conveyor belt 
in a room as still as a library. 

“They're culling.” said the official. 

The men were fingering mail as if go- 
ing through garbage. picking out big 
letters and flipping them over their shoul- 
ders into a long trough. 

“Its real hand craftsmanship.” I said. 
“You don’t see too much of that in this 
age of automation.” 

We turned a corner and [ started look- 
ing for the five-day hold bin. Instead. I 
found a box full of wallets. 

“Pickpockets drop ’em in mailboxes 
after they've removed the money.” the 
postal official said. 

The wallets had arrived before some 
of the mail—and they didn’t even have 
zip codes! 

“So that's why so many mailboxes are 
jammed.” I said. “Crooked litterbugs.” 

But T learned later that this wasn’t the 
answer. Mailboxes are jammed because 
the world’s greatest industrial nation still 
hasn't made a box that will stack letters 
as they drop. 

“Now you see those men,” said my 
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guide. pointing to certain gentlemen who 
were puttering around. “They're working 
only on first-class mail. That gets special 
handling. As soon as it comes in, it goes 
right on the belt. It’s all very stream- 
lined.” 

The belt was a development of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. and a few minutes 
later I saw another. 

“Just look at that baby.” said my guide. 
“The Mark II canceling machine!” 

Here was something marvelous. The 
Mark If spit out letters like bullets from 
a machine gun. thus putting a great strain 
on the system. The device was much too 
modern for the post office: it was like 
putting power steering on a skate board. 

Leaving the building. [ started to won- 
der about a cure for the dying mail. Is 
it higher salaries? 

“We're geared to deliver the mail.” said 
the Deputy Postmaster General of the 
United States at a subsequent news con- 
ference. “and we will.” Is there any si+- 
nificance in his use of the future tense? 
How much longer can the post office live 
on promises? 

Thinking back on my visit. | remem- 
ber going down the front steps of the 
main post office. under the motto about 
rotten weather. | turned around and 
looked up to read it again. Its author, 
Herodotus. who lived about 2.500 years 
ago. was given due credit. but there were 
the names of other early postal enthusi- 
asts chiseled into the stone. too. 

One of them was Cardinal de Richelieu. 
Wondering what he had to do with carry- 
ing the mail. I called the post office to ask. 
“Oh.” said the voice on the phone. “he 
wrote the inscription over the main door 
about snow and rain not being able to 
stop the mailmen,” 

How proud the cardinal would have 
been to think he was being given credit for 
those inspired words—and how comfort- 
able he would have felt in this living 
memorial to the 17th century. delivering 
the mail unerringly late and to the wrong 
address. g 
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There may be a few other disability income policies that can pay you up to 


$1000.00 a Month 


when youre sick or hurt and cant work... 


But, feature for feature, there isn’t any other individual 
health insurance policy that gives you more for your money 
than Mutual of Omaha's ‘Paycheck Protection”! 


This is the kind of policy you 
should haye! As the family bread- 
winner, you select the amount you 
qualify for (from $100.00 to 
$1,000.00 a month) to help take 
care of your regular living expenses 
when you are unable to work be- 
cause of sickness or accident. These 
Mutual of Omaha “paychecks” are 
tax-free to spend as you wish—to 
buy groceries, to pay rent, the utili- 
ties, and other living expenses. 
Monthly “paycheck” benefits are 
payable for disabilities that start 
before retirement—monthly in-hos- 
pital benefits are payable for dis- 
abilities that start after retirement. 


Does not cover: losses caused by 
war or military service, childbirth, 
pregnancy or complications result- 
ing from pregnancy. 


SAVE UP TO 54% 


If your family is protected by short 
term “sick leave” or group insur- 
ance where you work, you can have 
your Mutual of Omaha ‘‘pay- 
checks” start after those benefits 
have been used up. By doing this, 
you save up to 54%, depending on 
your age, occupation and the plan 
you qualify for. Mail the post free 
card or the coupon below for free 
facts—yours without obligation. 
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Mutual of Omaha Insurance Com- 
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low-cost health insurance plans for 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY THIS 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA POLICY 
PROTECTS YOU BETTER. 

Pays you up to $1,000.00 a month—tax- 


free to spend as you please—when you 
are sick or hurt and can’t work! 


Covers you both in and out of the 
hospital! 


- Covers accidents occurring and sickness 


contracted after the policy date. There 
are no waiting periods! 


Covers mental disorders the same as any 
other sickness! 


Covers you as a passenger on any kind 
of aircraft—even a private plane! 


- Covers you on or off the job. Pays in 


addition to workmen’s compensation or 
employer’s liability! 

Guaranteed renewable for life! Only you 
can cancel this policy. Even your pre- 
mium can’t be changed unless changed for 
all policies of this form issued to persons 
of the same classification in your state. 


65 OR OVER? 

Get extra cash to supplement Medicare 
New “Extra Security” plan pays $150.00 
a week tax-free cash direct to you when 
you are hospitalized... provides vitally 
needed extra cash payments that DOUBLE 
and TRIPLE—up to $450.00 a week—as 
your needs grow and your Medicare pay- 
ments decrease. No physical exam. 
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HOW TO 
LAND PROFITS 
IN LAND 


BY JOHN QUIRT 


@ For many men, January is a time for 
sizing up old investments and consider- 
ing new ones. Among those clearly worth 
considering this year is real estate. It 
affords an effective hedge against a 
cheaper dollar, and at the same time it 
holds out the prospect of profit. 

In San Francisco, a bachelor put down 
$4,200 on two condominium apartments. 
He moved into one and rented out the 
other for roughly $60 a month more than 
the combined installment payments on 
both. In 10 years, the deal brought him 
over $7,000 in rental income—but that 
wasn’t the best part of it. At the end of the 
10th year he sold out for some $13,000. 
He had tripled his $4,200 investment 
—and the profit was a long-term capital 
gain, taxable at a maximum of 25 
percent. 

In suburban New York, a commuter 
bought a choice waterfront lot in 1963 
for $18,300, sold it last year for $23,790— 
a 30 percent profit in four years. 

Making money in real estate is no 
shoo-in for any investor. big or small. 
To be a winner—to turn a profit fairly 
consistently—you need to exercise good 
judgment and patience. “You have to be 
a judge not only of what to buy, but also 
when, and on what terms.” explains a 
realtor. “Then, when you have a suitable 
property, purchased when the price was 
right, on good terms. you still need the 
patience to sit tight, to avoid the tempta- 
tion to unload every time the market price 
does a little jiggle.” 

Eyen though making a profit is hardly 
automatic, the arguments for investing in 
real estate are compelling. As the popula- 
tion grows, people need more lots. homes, 
apartments—more land for factories, 
stores and office buildings. This growth 
in demand for working and living space 
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can reasonably be expected to push prop- 
erty values upward. 

There are several ways in which any- 
one who saves regularly—and therefore is 
in a position to invest—can put some of 
his money into property: 

Buying raw land or lots: This is a 
fairly risky gambit. You can pay $500 for 
an acre outside a town, and if you have 
judged correctly the rate and direction 
of suburban expansion, you can sell in a 
few years for $2,000 or $3,000. If you have 
misjudged, you can lose part or even most 
of your investment, as well as paying 
real-estate taxes and selling costs. 

A lot of money has been lost by men 
who bought swampland or barren desert 
miles from civilization. This kind of deal 
is often offered temptingly through the 
mails. In recent years, Florida and other 
southern and southwestern states where 
promoting new land is a big business have 
toughened their regulations, reducing the 
danger of outright fraud. Not all mail- 
order real estate is a bad buy. However, 
there is still only one sensible way to 
distinguish potentially good land from 
bad, according to Better Business Bureau 
officials: inspect the land yourself. 

Keep in mind that with most undeyvel- 
oped lots and raw land, mortgages are 
hard to come by. That means you haye to 
do more of your own financing. If you can 
earn temporary income off the land (from 
a billboard display company. for instance, 
then the rate of appreciation does not have 
to be so fast in order to make your invest- 
ment pay off. Otherwise, you can figure 
that the land ought to be going up at an 
annual rate of at least 10 or 12 percent 
to make it worthwhile. 

Buying and renting out a house or 
half a duplex: This method of inyesting 
in real estate was popular in the late 1940's 
and early 1950's. when there was a post- 
war housing shortage. It is still successful 
in some fast-growing areas. But in older 
communities, where the risk of vacancy 
has become much greater, the chances 
for a fancy capital gain have diminished. 

A steady rental is the key to a profit. 
Suppose you buy a $20,000 house for 
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$4,000 down plus a mortgage. You rent 
it out for $70 more per month than the 
total of mortgage payments, taxes and 
routine maintenance expense. Assuming 
the house is occupied for the full 12 
months. you can earn over $800 a year, or 
better than 20 percent on your $4,000 in- 
vestment. Then, if the market value of 
the house goes up at a 10 percent annual 
rate, you have an additional gross profit 
(on paper) of around $2,000 a year. 

A condominium or townhouse can 
be bought and rented out in much the 
same way. This type of dwelling has the 
adyantage of minimizing your responsi- 
bilities for maintenance. But the income 
and the appreciation you receive are often 
less than with a house. 

A real-estate syndicate, company 
or investment trust is another fre- 
quently overlooked possibility. Here you 
can often invest a smaller amount, which 
is joined with the funds of other investors. 

A syndicate is most commonly a private 
group of local businessmen or other in- 
yestors who pool their money to buy some 
attractive property. If you're interested in 
joining one, spread the word through a 
local banker or realtor. 

Syndicates need to pay no corporate in- 
come tax. But they also have a disadvan- 
tage: ordinarily they are created to buy a 
single piece of property. Thus they offer 
no greater diversification than you'd have 
if you bought a lot on your own. 

A real-estate company is usually some- 
what bigger than a syndicate and invests 
in more than one property. It sells its 
shares publicly. hence is incorporated and 
must pay corporate income taxes. 

A real-estate investment trust, or REIT, 
is something like a real-estate company 
in its general operations: it sells shares 
to the public and uses the money to invest 
in a number of properties. But it is exempt 
from income tax, and in return for this 
favorable tax treatment must live with 
legal restrictions that keep it from in- 
dulging in fast-buck ventures. Your 
chances of making a killing by buying 
into an REIT are relatively small— but 
so are your chances of going broke. gy 
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L— — — — — ! )=—Anther great DECORATIVE ADVENTURE 


its AaAmans world 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


TELLTALE BAUBLE 

If you see a woman wearing a very spe- 
cial kind of earring, you might lift an eye- 
brow in recognition and see what happens. 
The novel gewgaw is a piece of plastic 
shaped like a spiral, or a double coil, or a 
figure 8. It doesn’t come from a jewelry 
store but from a gynecologist. It is, in fact, 
an [UD—an intrauterine device to prevent 
conception. Hung from the ear, it’s an 
ectopic gimcrack, which is to say, outside 
of its normal position. Up to now, only 
a few imaginative women have adopted 
IUD ear bangles, but for all we know 
they might become a fad if the idea gets 
around. A man wonders why a girl would 
choose to flaunt [UD’s from her pretty 
ear lobes. Is she trying to say something? 
Could it be that McLuhan is right—the 
medium is the message? 


BED AND BORED 

One of the most dubious formulas 
for saying a marriage comes, unsurpris- 
ingly, from Hollywood. There works an 
Englishman named Ian Phillips, who be- 
lieves a bedroom should be a boudoir. 
“Some marriages are foundering simply 
because the bedroom is stale, and there’s 
no excitement,” he states. For a small fee 
(310,000 tops), Phillips changes all that. 
First a customer fills out a form con- 
taining questions like “Are you in the 
habit of walking around in the nude?” 
and “Are you meticulous or a slob?” He 
then tailors the room to the customer’s 
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needs, decorating it in “erotic, exciting 
* perhaps adding mirrors, and 
even installing sexy Muzak. Even in 
Hollywood, a marriage that needs all this 
is unsalvageable; for that kind of money, 
a guy could send his wife to a health 
resort for a week, buy her a mink, take 
her out a litthe more often and still have 
enough left oyer to buy himself a 
sports car, 


THE REIGN IN SPAIN 

A new high (or low, depending on 
how you look at it) in public morality 
has emerged in Spain. The town of Los 
Santos de Maimona is censoring love 
by banning public displays of affection. 
Kissing, even a quick peck, is strictly for- 
bidden; so is hugging, or walking with 
arms around each other’s waists. Country 
lanes and solitary places are out of 
bounds after sunset. 

All this leads us to wonder: With all 
these no-no’s piling up, could a couple 
announce their engagement without get- 
ting arrested? 


colors,” 


CO-ED POWER 

Another student demonstration erupted 
recently at Columbia University, but this 
one didn’t get anyone very uptight. It was 
an old-fashioned form of student expres- 
sion, namely a panty raid. 

About 300 guys stormed the dormito- 
ries, scaling the walls, setting up a joyous 
clamor; some were showered with undies, 
some with water, but all were happy. One 
student summed it up neatly: “This is a 
return to normalcy—or is it abnormalcy?” 


APES ANONYMOUS 

What's an orangutan got that we 
haven't? A built-in booze neutralizer, it 
seems. The big ape can guzzle liquor by 
the quart and neyer show a sign of in- 
toxication, Chimpanzees are pretty good 
boozers too. They get plenty stoned but 
never pass out. 

Scientists are trying to find out why 
orangutans and chimps haye hollow legs, 
according to the Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, « publication we occasionally 
scan with some trepidation, If they find 
the answer, it could be the biggest thing 
since A.A, Anyway, if there’s an ape 
around the house, keep your liquor closet 
under lock and key. 


SO LONG, NEHRU 

Whatever happened to Nehru jackets? 
They stayed on dealers’ racks, that’s what 
happened to them, If you can figure any 
other use for a Nehru jacket than wear- 
ing it, you can buy one cheap from any 
dealer who’s still stuck with some, or 
maybe pick up a buck for carting it away. 
It goes to show that men are the stable 
sex, not easily conned or rattled, A de- 
signer who thinks he can stampede the 
mass of men into some drastic fashion 
change should have his accounts exam- 
ined. Women love to dress in ways to 
get stared at but the mere idea gives the 
ordinary male the willies. 


UP WITH SCHIZOPHRENIA 
You'll hate a little item about yoters 
we ran across, if your men won in the last 
election. Or love it if you lost. Here it is, 
via the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, which heard a report from Dr. Morris 
Klein of Albert Einstein Medical College 
on the voting habits of inmates of insane 
asylums: The inmates voted in virtually 
the identical manner as did people 
at large. In fact, a higher percentage of 
the off-their-rockers population took the 
trouble to vote and made fewer ballot- 
invalidating mistakes than people who 
took all their wits into the booth with them. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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This suggests a great idea for cutting the 
huge costs of elections. Restrict voting to 
inmates of mental institutions and get a 
fair cross section of the electorate. 


THINK MINK 


The man who thinks diamonds are a 
girl’s best friend has rocks in his head, 
according to a Canadian psychologist. 
Heublein, Inc., looking for a way to 
promote its A.l. Sauce, went to Prof. 
David E. Hunt of the University of 
Toronto and asked him what first comes 
to a woman’s mind when she hears the 
word, “quality.” The majority of women 
he surveyed replied, “Mink.” 

Mink, they said, made them feel se- 
cure, loved, feminine and sexy (not a 
word about just being warm, of course). 
That apparently being where it’s at, 
Heublein is making things easier by of- 
fering $400 mink stoles for $200 and an 
A.]1. Sauce label, for those of you who 
want to make a lady feel secure, loved, 
feminine and sexy. Of course, there’s 
another way, which doesn’t cost a cent, 
and keeps her warm, too. But you can’t 
impress the neighbors with it, so itll 
probably never come to the girls’ minds. 


LONG-LIVED EMBALMERS 

If we live by myriads of “health rules” 
promulgated by researchers. faddists, 
product promoters, earnest nuts and fund- 
grubbing health associations. we should 
live forever. For instance, there are ump- 
teen “rules” for preventing heart disease, 
believed in fervently by true believers. 

It takes a man of courage and special 
knowledge, like Dr. Irvine H. Page, one 
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of the country’s most respected medical 
researchers, to prick the bubble by de- 
scribing the man least likely to have a 
heart attack: “He is an effeminate mu- 
nicipal worker or embalmer. completely 
lacking in physical and mental alertness, 
without drive, ambition or competitive 
spirit. who has never attempted to meet 
a deadline at any time. He is a man with 
poor appetite, subsisting on fruits and 
vegetables, laced with corn and whale oil, 
detesting tobacco and spurning ownership 
of a TY, radio or motor car. He has a full 
head of hair and is scrawny and unathletic 
in appearance, yet he is constantly strain- 
ing his puny muscles by exercise. He is 
low in income, blood pressure, uric acid 
and cholesterol...and has been on long- 
term anticoagulant therapy ever since his 
prophylactic castration.” 
Men, it ain’t worth it. 


THE NAY-SAYERS 

Official stupidity is flourishing in such 
massive proportions these days that we 
have to declare a tie for our Bureaucrat 
of the Month. The gold-plated treadmill, 
complete with hyperthyroid hamster, 
which symbolizes true bureaucratic ac- 
tivity, will thus be awarded to both Zaky 
Elag and Sripati Chandrasekhar. 

Mr. Elag is the chief of police in Cairo, 
and recently announced that girls who 
wear mini-skirts in public will be charged 
with indecent exposure and offending 
public morality. The reason for this 
he said is that two mini-skirted m 
caused a traffic jam in Cairo. By equating 
public morality with his own, Mr. Elag 
has leaped into the forefront of the 
champion-bureaucrat ranks. 

Mr. Chandrasekhar is the Minister of 
Family Planning in India, and he pro- 
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posed that every murried couple in that 
benighted country abstain from sexual 
intercourse for a year; he said it would do 
enormous good to the individual and the 
country (it would also give Chandrase- 
khar a 12-month paid vacation). By hay- 
ing the courage to reveal his fatheaded- 
ness publicly, he has graduated to an 
inner circle of nincompoops. 

Both men have great futures. We 
wouldn’t predict where. 


DRAT! 

Women are usurping yet another of 
our prerogatives these days—they’re 
swearing more strongly and more often. 


Most psychologists attribute it to the 
“sexual revolution” in recent years; now 
they can cut loose on a variety of fronts. 
and swearing is one that helps them 
establish equality and identity, But then, 
to be effective, they have to do it in 
mixed company. So, once again, they've 
missed the point: atruly feminine woman 
is a glorious thing, instantly granted 
approbation, equality and all sorts of 
other good things—and her identity is 
never in doubt. 

The manly art of cussing can be a 
colorful, imaginative thing, done cor- 
rectly and judiciously by men among 
men. We must go along with Mark Twain 
on the subject of women swearing: “They 
know the words, but not the music.” 


PLL NEVER FORGET 
WHAT’SISNAME 

Whatever happens to people who bask 
in the limelight of fame, become heroes 
for many of us, then fade? Generally, they 
are pushed out of our view by other, 
younger faces. Then where do they go? 
The answers are sometimes surprising, A 
new book, Whatever Became Of... ?, pro- 
vides some fascinating hints: 

Billy Conn, the lightheavyweight boxing 
champ who almost beat Joe Louis, man- 
ages his real-estate holdings in Pittsburgh. 

Garry Davis, who renounced U.S. citizen- 
ship to become “a citizen of the world,” 
lives in France, where he runs a water- 
softening franchise. 

Leo Gorcey, leader of the Bowery Boys. 
is a rancher in California. 

Arthur Lake, who played Dagwood 
Bumstead in movies and TV, has retired 
after failing at other careers. 

Axis Sally (Mildred Sisk), who broad- 
cast for the Germans during WW II, 
teaches music in Columbus, Ohio. 

Annette Kellerman, the first woman to 
wear a one-piece bathing suit and to try 
swimming the English Channel (in 1909) 
married a man who can’t swim; she now 
works for the Red Cross. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

New York State hunting licenses this 
year read: “This license is good for the 
license year indicated, except where an 
exemption is permitted to persons aged 
70 and over, and/or blind, whose licenses 


are good until revoked.... 
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You asked for an enthusiast’s You get heavy-duty coil springs 


machine from Buick. It’s happened. and a front stabilizer bar. 
The 1969 GS 400. Inside, you discover a floor- 
Those hood scoops are func- mounted, 3-speed manual transmission. 
tional. They breathe. And beneath them _A 4-speed stick and a 3-speed automatic 
breathes a 400 cubic inch, 340 hp V8. are also available to you. 
With a 10.25 to 1 compression ratio. You can order the Stage I 
And a 4-barrel quadrajet carburetor. GS 400 high-performance package that 


BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 


features a very enthusiastic high-lift 
camshaft and a 3.64 positraction rear 
axle. A super-tight rallye suspension 
with front and rear stabilizer bars is 
yours at modest extra cost. 

You asked for something 
enthusiastic. You’ve got it. 

The 1969 Buick GS 400. 


Wouldnt you really rather have a Buick? 
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J. Edgar Hoover 


The FBI chief is 74, and closing out a controversial 
45-year reign. Was he a force for good or bad? 
What is he like today? Two observers who have 
often felt his wrath give a candid summing-up 


TURN PAGE 29 


Was # The snow was just beginning to stick to the Washington sidewalks, 
and a few businessmen fidgeted inside the lobby of the Statler- 
. Hilton Hotel, glancing hopefully at the empty taxi stand outside. 
President Kennedy The quiet bleakness of the winter morning was disrupted by the 
clump-clump of a short, dour-faced man who strode through the 
planning door into the hotel, his snap-brim hat pulled over his eyes, his right 
hand jammed into a coat pocket. He quickly surveyed the almost 

empty lobby, then turned his head and nodded once. 


to dump The door opened again and another man entered. His short legs 
took quick steps across the carpeted floor. The businessmen recog- 
Hoover? 


nized the face of J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Their eyes followed him expectantly. But the little 
drama ended at the door of the hotel barbershop, and the men 
turned back to looking for cabs, while the snowflakes made soft 
landings on the conerete. Even on a dreary morning, no one was 
interested in watching a haircut. 

If his audience was disappointed, Hoover had his own public 
relations to blame. He has carefully built the image of a man of 
action—undaunted, vigilant, prepared for any encounter anywhere 
with public enemies, communist spies and other forces of evil. It 
is an image that, after more than 40 years of planted press notices, 
Hoover himself cannot escape, even in a barber’s chair. 

The Hoover image and the FBI have become so intertwined that 
the public can no longer easily distinguish between the man and 
the agency. For most Americans—{rom Presidents to housewives 
Hoover is the FBI. This wedding of identities has brought enormous 
power. When Hoover speaks about law enforcement, penny-pinch- 
ing Congressmen forget their speeches about economy and yote 
eagerly for his budget requests. His invisible minions may grumble 
about their director’s dictatorial powers, but they also benefit from 
basking in his image. The greenest agent in the field is accepted by 
his community as a fearless, incorruptible bloodhound. 

The Hoover mystique does, of course, have its disadvantages. He 
has made himself the indispensable man in government, with power 
so great that Presidents who would have liked to replace him have 
hastily reconsidered. Before the last votes had been counted in the 
1960 election, John F. Kennedy asked Hoover to accept reappoint- 
ment. President Johnson even waived the government’s wise rule of 
mandatory retirement at 70 so Hoover could continue. 

But Hoover cannot dominate the FBI much longer. In May he 
will mark—no doubt with modesty at the lavish outpouring of con- 
eratulations—his 45th anniversary as FBI director. He will also 
soon observe another anniversary that the Bureau is less likely to 
advertise. On New Year’s Day, Hoover will be 74. It seems in- 
evitable that the new President, sometime during his first term, will 
be compelled to pay Hoover his final measure of praise, then, per- 
haps sadly, replace him. 

There was similar speculation as Hoover neared 70. More than 
a year before, White House aides pointed out to President Kennedy 
that tremendous pressure would be exerted to keep Hoover on the 
job after 70, but that it would take a Presidential proclamation to 
waive the statutory retirement age. By that time Kennedy’s awe of 
Hoover had diminished. Aides still recall his tart, taut reply. “We 
are not going to have such a proclamation,” said the President. 

There was a new man in the White House on January 1, 1964, 
however, when Hoover passed the 70-year mark. Now, four years 
later, the question arises again, and retirement seems more likely. 
For even J. Edgar Hoover is human. 

He has carefully publicized human strengths, carefully hidden 
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human failings. The years haven’t appreciably softened the Rock Why the 
of Gibraltar visage, or rusted the steel-trap mind or mellowed the 

roaring temper. Nor is he always able to separate himself from his . 

image. In private, he sometimes relapses into the staccato speech FBI chief 
and stern mannerisms that are expected of him. But he can also be 

a boon companion who relishes a good joke, a lively conversation- wants to pick 
alist who can discourse on an astonishing range of topics, a genial 

host who personally attends to the wants of his guests. 


Hoover still goes to La Jolla, California, in the summer to vaca- his own 
tion by the Pacific. While there, he gets his annual physical exami- 
nation and wreaks havoc with the health and good nature of his successor 


companions by insisting on arising at 6 a.m. In December he still 
goes to Key Biscayne, Florida, to soak up the sun and visit the 
racetracks. And in Washington, he still slips out to the Maryland 
tracks to make his wagers at the $2 window. 

Hoover never married, and not all his old friends have been as 
durable as he is. His closest confidant and constant companion, 
Clyde Tolson, long the Number Two man at the FBI, is 68 and in 
failing health. Many friends have passed on. Others’ have retired 
to communities where pace and weather are kinder on the bodies 
and the souls of old men whose work is completed. 

A number of corporations have offered Hoover executive po- 
sitions at salaries unheard of in government, and publishers have 
pestered him with offers for his memoirs. He has no intention 
of accepting either. He is content to serve out his days in his jewel- 
box home in the northwest section of Washington, where a faithful 
Negro housekeeper cleans and cooks for him and where he can 
putter among his beloved shrubs and azaleas. 

With the realization in Washington that Hoover can’t last for- 
ever, skirmishing has already started over his successor. Southern- 
ers on the Senate Judiciary Committee, who seek a return to sheriff- 
style law enforcement, have served notice that they expect to be 
consulted by the President-elect on the appointment. Presumably 
Hoover has his own idea of who would best fit into his shoes. He 
has spread the word to the leaders of both parties that a “‘politi- 
cal” appointee could not be trusted to protect the confidentiality 
of the FBI’s voluminous files of “raw data.” 

Over the years, Hoover has made a habit of scribbling intem- 
perate remarks, signed with the initial “H,” in the margins of FBI 
reports. Few of the high and mighty have been spared from his 
scathing comments. This has led some insiders to suggest that 
Hoover may be more anxious to protect his personal annotations 
than the raw files from outside scrutiny. 

Before he took over the Bureau in 1924, it was used openly for 
political purposes. He has largely halted this abuse. With character- 
istic discretion, however, Hoover does make information from FBI 
files available to the right people. And from time to time, the FBI 
does act as a political police force. 

In his memoirs, former Attorney General Francis Biddle has told 
how, after he and Hoover became friends, the FBI director used to 
entertain him with stories of “the intimate details of what my asso- 
ciates in the Cabinet did and said, of their likes and dislikes. their 
weaknesses and their associations. . .. Edgar was not above relish- 
ing a story derogatory to an occupant of one of the seats of the 
mighty, particularly if the great man was pompous or stuffy. And 
I confess that, within limits, I enjoyed hearing it.” 

President Johnson is an avid reader of Hoover’s titillating tidbits. 
which are submitted to the White House in secret memos for the 
President’s bedtime reading. LBJ and Hoover were neighbors for 
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What Hoover 
told LBJ about a 
civil-rights leader’s 

sex life 


years. When the then-Senator’s family dog, Little Beagle, failed to 
come home for dinner, a rather frequent occurrence, the Johnson 
girls would ring Hoover’s doorbell, and the top cop would leave his 
favorite TV cowboy shows to join Lynda Bird and Luci in the hunt 
for Little Beagle. 

LBJ has always had a fine appreciation for a story about a lead- 
er’s extracurricular love life. A typical backstairs report, passed 
on to the White House by Hoover, dealt with an alleged aflair of 
a prominent civil-rights leader. The secret FBI memo quoted 
a confidential informant as reporting that the man “has been 
having an illicit love affair with [a Los Angeles woman] since 
1962.” 

A love affair, no matter how sordid, is no business of the FBI— 
unless, perhaps, one of the parties happens to be a spy. There is no 
evidence that the leader and the lady, if the story is true at all, 
were plotting between tendernesses to overthrow the government. 
Yet J. Edgar Hoover solemnly informed the President: “[He] 
calls this woman every Wednesday and meets her in various cities 
throughout the country. The source related an incident which oc- 
curred some time ago in a New York City hotel, where [the 
leader] was intoxicated at a small gathering. [He] threatened to 
leap from the 13th-floor window of the hotel if this woman would 
not say she loved him.” 

When Washington was under siege by the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign last spring, key southern legislators received copies of an FBI 
document which stated that another black leader had been seen in 
what was described delicately as an “unnatural act” with a woman. 
Gleefully the lawmakers showed the document to numbers of 
people, despite the prohibition on dissemination of FBI material. 

Hoover’s gumshoes sometimes have seemed overeager to chase 
down irrelevant facts about prominent people. The famous FBI 
“bug” in lobbyist Fred Black’s hotel suite, for example, picked up 
a number of conversations about big-name lawmakers. Although 
no illegal activity was indicated, agents followed up the inter- 
cepted conversations for no apparent purpose than to pry into 
the lawmakers’ affairs. 

The agents were most discreet. After overhearing Black make a 
breakfast date with House Democratic Leader Carl Albert and 
Sen. Mike Monroney to discuss the location of a new aircraft plant 
in their home state of Oklahoma, Hoover’s men slipped up to 
Capitol Hill the next morning to snoop around, Their report to the 
director was so hush-hush that they even used a code word for 
“secret” and stamped the report “June.” 

“No surveillance was maintained in the Senate Office Building,” 
they assured Hoover, who is touchy about spying on politicians. 
“However, WFO (Washington Field Office) made a discreet survey 
of the streets in the vicinity of the Senate Office Building for Black’s 
car during the pertinent period with negative results... . WFO 
will be alert for any information which would indicate Black did 
or did not keep his appointment with Sen. Mike Monroney and Rep. 
Carl Albert.” While the G-men were checking parked Cadillacs, 
apparently, Black arrived by taxicab. 

The FBI got the first tip that Sen, Ed Long, Missouri Democrat, 
was close to St. Louis attorney Morris Shenker by listening to one 
of Fred Black’s telephone calls. This information was somehow 
leaked to Life magazine, which described how Long and Shenker 
had been splitting law fees. The scandal cost Long his Senate seat. 
Thus he became a victim of government bugging at the same time 
he was conducting the Senate investigation into government bugging. 


Tronically, Long had refused to include the FBI in his wiretap 
investigation. He had held hearings into the eavesdropping of other 
agencies, but when aides suggested that the probe be broadened to 
include FBI wiretapping, he dec slared, with no hesitation, “I don’t 
intend to take on the FBI.” 

On Capitol Hill, the FBI is accorded the same deference as 
motherhood. Sen. Eugene McCarthy’s campaign promise to fire 
Hoover, for example, was regarded as courageous by some, fool- 
hardy by others. For although the Bureau is held in respect by most 
Congressmen, at least a few are also apprehensive over possible 
references to them in the raw files. 

Hoover, in turn, has less reason to be afraid of politicians, but 
this hasn’t prevented him from courting them. When Little Beagle 
Johnson died, Hoover presented the President with another beagle. 
Not long afterward, while walking across the White House iawn, 
Hoover heard the President call, “Edgar, come here.” Hoover 
stopped in astonishment. He is not accustomed to being ordered 
around, even by Presidents. 

Fearing for Johnson’ s mental state, Hoover said slowly, “I am 
here, Mr. “President.” 

“I’m not calling you, I’m calling the dog,” said the President. 
The gift beagle had been named in ‘honor of the donor. 

Hoover: also ingratiated himself with both Richard Nixon and 
Hubert Humphrey before the election. A friend of both candidates, 
Hoover assigned men to augment the security forces at the conven- 
tions. His men also trailed bothersome newsmen to report on their 
activities. More than once, at the request of powerful politicians, 
the FBI has undertaken background investigations of Washington 
reporters whose stories rubbed sensitive skins the wrong way. 

Sen. Tom Dodd, the Connecticut Democrat, who served a year 
as a G-man and has used the experience to his advantage both on 
the campaign trail and in his lucrative lectures against communism, 
once prevailed upon the FBI to shadow an office employee and re- 
port back on his romantic activities. 

The authors have exposed their share of Washington scandals, a 
few of which have ended in federal convictions. More often than 
not, the FBI has shown more interest in who talked to us than in 
what was revealed. When we began exposing the chicanery in 
Dodd’s office, FBI agents photostated all the documents in our pos- 
session, then turned the investigation around and began snooping 
into our news sources. 

Hoover and his publicists are quick to deny any stories in the 
press, or statements by men in public life, that are less than the 
adulation which Hoover has come to believe is his due. The refuta- 
tions are frequently coupled with barbed attacks on the character 
or the patriotism of anyone who possesses the temerity to question 
Hoover’s sainthood. 

After the late Dr. Martin Luther King complained about the 
FBI’s failure to apprehend race terrorists in the South, Hoover 
called the Nobel Peace Prize winner “a notorious liar.”” When re- 
porter Fred J. Cook published a book that takes a cold look at the 
Bureau, a team of agents was made available to deny Cook’s allega- 
tions. None of these actions fits into the Hoover-made image or 
cool-as-ice operatives who follow their clues without emotion. But 
a certain coercion helps to maintain the image. 

Few federal crimes seem to activate the G-men so quickly as 
the sin of defacing their leader’s image. A Washington business- 
man, who was present in a cocktail lounge when a derogatory 
remark was made about Hoover, was NGanrnied on page 98| 
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When the authors 
of this article 
exposed chicanery, 
Hoover 
investigated ¢hem 
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# On June 14, 1968, a resourceful ROUND-THE-WORLD ALONE 
young Briton named Robin Knox- 
Johnston set sail from Falmouth, 


England, in an attempt to circle the 
globe alone and nonstop in a 32- 
foot ketch. Although great sailors 


like Sir Francis Chichester have 


sailed around the world alone, no 
man has ever done it without put- 
ting in at some port along the way. 


Before sailing, Knox-Johnston es- 
timated that he would be at sea 
for about 10 months. At stake, in 
addition to renown, is a British 
prize of $12,000 for the fastest cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth by non- 
stop sail and a Golden Globe award 
for the first man to accomplish it. 

This magazine and the London 
Sunday Mirror have given their 
support to Knox-Johnston and, in 
the United States, his story will ap- 
pear exclusively here. 

As this is written in mid-October, 
Robin is completing his fourth 
month alone at sea. Although sev- 
eral other contestants set sail both 
before and after Robin’s departure, 
our man still leads all his rivals. He 
has now sailed over 13,000 miles 
in Suhaili, his 32-foot Bermuda 
ketch, and is racing through the 
Indian Ocean. He expected to be 
off southeastern Australia by the 
end of October. If he achieves this 
goal, he will be somewhat ahead of 
his own schedule. 

We receive radio messages from 
Robin via a roundabout relay from 
England to the United States. He 
transmits about once a week, using 
the 75-watt Marconi Kestrel II 
transmitter described in his first 
story for TruE (October, 1968). 
Reception has been variable in 
quality over direct distances up to 
3,000 miles. 

In London, shortly before sail- y = 
ing, Robin told us he considered the ee eeeey 
first month of his voyage to be the 5s : 
most critical time. “If I get through 
that and everything, including me, 
is still in one piece, then I shall be 
more confident.” 

By July 11, almost a month after 
setting sail, he reported his position 
as 15 degrees North, 25 degrees 
West, slightly south of the Cape 
Verde Islands and roughly 2,500 
miles [Continued on page 86] 
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True’'s single-handed sailor 
keeps ahead of four rivals 


despite severe storm damage 
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7,000 GUNS FOR HIRE 


Hollywood's celluloid gun battles have almost all been fought with weapons from 


Stembridge Gun Rentals. The firm has an armory some small nations would envy 


™ Stembridge Gun Rentals is busy. It is early after- 
noon, but the time of day seems irrelevant in this 
gun-cluttered place. The telephone rings. 

“Theyre calling from Mission: Impossible,” an- 
nounces Fanny Munson, the sixtyish bookkeeper and 
niece of the founder. A former piano teacher, she 
can identify 200 different kinds of guns by sight. 

“What's the problem?” asks white-haired Fritz 
Dickie, who has worked at Stembridge’s for 44 years. 

“They're shooting over at Vasquez Rocks, and 
they’ve run out of ammunition,” replies Miss Mun- 
son. “They need two boxes of blank .30-06’s.” 

“We got ’em,” says Fritz Dickie. ‘Tell ’em to 
send the prop man over.” 

Ed Stembridge, who came to work for his uncle 
in 1933, enters the room, and an electric eye trips a 
bell to announce his arrival. He is dark and well- 
groomed, with an air of southern reticence. “They 
want the M-16’s for /ce Station Zebra.” he says. “Can 
we spare them?” 

Stembridge’s has only four M-16’s, the controyer- 
sial gun that is being used in Viet Nam and can fire 
150 rounds a minute—if it doesn’t jam. 

“Yeah, we can let °em go—if we get ’em back 
soon,” says Dickie. “We'll need ’em when they start 
working on Che.” 

Chunky Bob Lane, a 20-year veteran of Stem- 
bridge’s, is assembling a wagonload of Winchester 
rifles and Colt pistols. The guns are for a movie ver- 
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sion of the Broadway musical Paint Your Wagon, to 
star Lee Marvin and Jean Seberg. 

A prop man in dark glasses and sunburst shirt 
arrives with a return load from Gomer Pyle. In- 
cluded are three German rocket launchers and four 
U.S. 60mm. mortars. Fritz Dickie’s practiced eye 
takes inventory with a glance and he signs the 
receipt. 

Another shipment is being prepared for the produc- 
tion company for Gregory Peck’s new picture, The 
Chairman, on location in Wales. Among the items: 
two Madsen machine pistols, one Russian machine 
pistol, two Thompson submachine guns, one Beretta 
.32 automatic pistol. The export certification for such 
a shipment is stringent, since both the United States 
and Britain must be assured that the guns are not in- 
tended to arm a revolution. 

The phone rings again. 

Fanny Munson relays the message: “They say 
they need three boxes of 9mm. blanks for The FBI. 
Have we got them?” 

Ed Stembridge shakes his head. ‘Tell them we 
can supply two boxes and that’s all. We just can’t 
get them because of the war.” 

Almost every day is like that at Stembridge’s— 
full of the arrivals and the departures of the bang 
busters. This traffic in the weapons of make-believe 
death has been going great guns for more than half 
a century. Although the [Continued on page 78] 
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Manhattan Penthouse Pajamas were designed 
specially for TWA's ‘Foreign Accent" flights. 


Not by accident has the steward- 
ess become a sex symbol. The 
airlines have fashioned her in 
the best traditions of the ancient 


Side, 


™ The young executive was weary and a little dazed 
as he stepped aboard the jet. He was traveling from 
his New York office to a sales conference in Los 
Angeles. There had been a last-minute rush when 
his boss became ill and he had to go instead. The 
cab ride was tedious, through heavy afternoon traffic 
in December slush. 

At John F. Kennedy Airport he drank coffee for 
an hour because his flight was delayed. Outside it 
turned pitch-dark, and the traveler was getting hun- 
gry. At boarding time he stumbled on the plush 
carpeting as he marched into the plane. His gloom 
was complete. 

Then the girl broke the spell. 

She was a lovely blonde, perhaps 21 years old. 
Welcoming him with “Good evening,” she collected 
his overcoat and steered him to his seat in the first- 
class compartment. From head to toe—light blue 
eyes, fresh tan, soft figure, long lean legs—she was 
a very warm smile. The smile said, “I’m for you, 
relax, be comfortable.” 

She was there with his coat check a few minutes 
later, as the plane taxied for takeoff. And again 
to check on his seat belt. With the plane airborne, 
she stopped by to offer him magazines and to take 
his order for a Martini. They chatted each time. 
During his steak dinner, they kidded about airline 
advertising. A thousand miles later they were old 
friends, this luscious young woman and a now- 
revived executive. Some magic had been worked. 

If he had been able to take his eyes off the stew- 
ardess long enough for a nap and had dreamed of 
a lively affair in Los Angeles, he could not be 
blamed. If, in fact, he were to say the right words 
and make the right moves, it is not beyond belief 
that he and the blonde might have their adventure. 
sut the flight will undoubtedly turn out to be simply 
pleasant, leaving him with memories of possibilities 
and perhaps regrets, and the little drama will then 
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geisha — a young, lovely, tanta- 
lizing hostess. But behind the 
smile and the elegant costuming, 
what are the girls really like? 


be following its script. It’s a game, and the Ameri- 
can male loves it, whether he plays it as make-be- 
lieve romance or takes after the tantalizing steward- 
ess in hot pursuit. 

The stewardess is doing the job the airline care- 
fully groomed her for. She is there, of course, to 
make all her passengers comfortable, but it is clear 
that her special responsibility is to give the males 
the warm glow that goes with the exciting Ameri- 
can daydream of sexual adventure. She is obviously 
chosen for her youth and beauty, and as one ad tells 
it, “She knows her way around the world like the 
average girl knows her way around the block.” 

The airline stewardess is as much an institution 
as baseball. She has become synonymous with jet 
travel, and she was created practically overnight. 
As an individual, she is a remarkable and fascinat- 
ing human female. 

In 1930 there were just eight stewardesses in the 
United States. They had been selected for practical 
reasons. As nurses, they took care of the airsick; 
as crew members, they helped pump gas at isolated 
airports; as attendants, they served sandwiches and 
plumped up his pillows. No one ever thought of 
them in relation to beauty contests. 

Today there are more than 26,000 stewardesses. 
Many have won beauty contests. Certainly almost 
none has ever pumped a single gallon of gas. In- 
stead, in just one generation, the girls have become 
America’s Number One sex symbol, the subject of 
myths, jokes, stories and avid attention. 

There is always a gap between symbol and re- 
ality. How wide is this gap? What is a stewardess 
really like? What do men think of her? What does 
she think of us? 

First of all, an airline stewardess is lovely to 
look at. She is no less than five feet two and no 
more than five feet nine, and her measurements are 
proportionate. She is young—at least 19, rarely 
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Stewardesses for Japan Airlines wear tradi- 
tional kimono, choose their own color designs. 
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Allure Aloft 


United Air Lines stewardesses wear the 
native kimmu on the line's service to Hawaii. 


The drab uniforms are gone forever. 
The girls dress in elegant style these 


over 30. With few exceptions (and only of late, 
with the airlines’ relaxation of their ban on married 
stewardesses), she is unmarried. She is in excellent 
health, with creamy complexion, chic coiffure, neat 
manicure, graceful posture and an even-toothed 
smile. She is at least a high-school graduate, and 
she does indeed know her way around. 

Her voice is gentle and soothing, but it is the 
voice of experience. Listen to this young stewardess: 
“Once I had a passenger who boarded the plane and 
gave me a big grin and a wink. During the ascent, 
when we were strapped in the back, a wedding ring 
rolled all the way down the aisle. I just knew who 
to return it to, and you should have seen him blush 
when I did.” 

The average stewardess comes from a small-to- 
medium-sized town, and is a nonvirgin. She meets 
many thousands of men every year. Most air trav- 
elers are males, between 35 and 49, executives or 
professional men with high middle incomes and 
married. Marital status matters little to her, not be- 
cause she’s a swinger—which she often is—but 
because her time for dating passengers is too limited 
to be caught up in ethical choices. Ordinarily her 
work schedule allows her only superficial contact 
on the plane with a passenger, and her turn-around 
hours at her destination may be either lonely or 
friendly—but in either case they're over quickly. 
If she is to date a passenger, she must accept the 
fact that he is probably married. 

“Many men don’t even notice us,” says Maggie 
Corriea, a Northeast Airlines stewardess, in a reveal- 
ing comment. “The 18 to 30-year-olds do, of course. 
They're the ones who think you’re going to have 
dinner with them after you get off the plane. Most 
of the time, the ones you’re interested in—because 
they’re attractive and don’t blow their cool, which 
is where many men go wrong—aren’t interested in 
you. But that’s okay, it helps balance things out.” 

The airline stewardess was the brainchild, in 
early 1930, of Steve A. Stimpson, an executive for 
Boeing Air Transport, which later became United 
Air Lines. Stimpson’s comment on the plan was pro- 
phetic: “Imagine the psychology of having young 
women as regular members of the crew. Imagine the 
tremendous effect it would have on the traveling 
public.” But the airlines have never been quite sure 
how to promote the girls in advertising. 

“They're there for safety and service, of course,” 
said one airline official, “but they’re also there to 
attract. However, we have to soft-pedal that aspect 
most passengers are married men. And a too sexy 
image would hinder recruiting: the girls’ parents 
would never let them leave home.” 
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days, and the really breathtaking 
views are from the aisle seats 


In many ways the airline stewardess is the Ameri- 
can version of Japan’s geisha—a word which means, 
in the truest sense, “art-person.” The geisha’s job 
is to charm and entertain her guest. She is trained 
in the arts of conversation, dancing, music, flower 
arrangement, serving food, costuming and makeup. 
The airlines cultivate the femininity of their stew- 
ardesses in much the same way. Like the geisha, the 
stewardess is schooled to play a role in which sex 
is not a direct part. 

America’s high-flying hostesses unanimously 
agree that a girl can’t handle the job without liking 
people, especially men. Conversely, since stewardess 
training is aimed at making the most of her being 
a girl, if a passenger likes girls, he will almost cer- 
tainly love stewardesses. 

But the airlines put their emphasis on sheer femi- 
ninity. Recently they began taking stewardesses out 
of the drab uniforms of their early years. Overhaul- 
ing the uniforms started back in 1965, when Braniff 
- International asked designer Emilio Pucci to do the 
job for their beauties. He used all the rein they gave 
him, and came up with “Air Strip” outfits in wild 
prints and colors, complete with short culottes and 
tights. 

The Pucci ideas soared to success, and the other 
airlines followed Braniff’s lead. Mini-skirts came 
in and girdles went out, to the relief of the girls 
and the joy of the passengers. As one New York 
magazine editor observed, “An aisle seat became 
infinitely more interesting than a window seat for 
the traveling male.” Trans World Airlines took an 
exotic turn with its “Foreign Accent” flights. The 
girls began wearing hostess gowns, chic dresses, 
mini-togas or ruffles and bows on coast-to-coast 
flights. They donned gold or silver minis on “Blue 
Chip” flights between New York and Chicago. 

Most airlines didn’t go as far as Braniff and 
TWA, but they did put their girls in dresses. Ameri- 
can Airlines came up with simple and attractive 
dresses in red, white or blue in clinging wool jer- 
sey. A survey of the passengers brought an over- 
whelmingly favorable response to the new garb— 
except for the hemline, which was originally three 
inches above the knee. Oddly, the majority of pas- 
sengers—men between 30 and 50—disapproved of 
such short skirts, and women of all ages sided with 
them. Men under and—again oddly—over those 
ages liked the view of the kneecap. American gave 
the stewardesses an option—few of them, happily, 
are conservatives. 

With this lavish styling, the American stewardess 
can finally hold her own with her Tahitian, Japanese 
and Indian sisters whose [Continued on page 85] 
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On international flights of Ethiopian Airlines, 
girls wear native dress called the shamma. 
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m The manly art was never practiced 
in more elegant surroundings than in 
Britain’s private boxing clubs. The 
most sumptuous of these is the 
77-year-old National Sporting Club. 
There, from September to June, in an 
atmosphere of quiet luxury, gentle- 
men in evening jackets and their 
ladies in gowns and jewels take a 
polite interest in fisticuffs. The N.S.C. 
is famous for its role in maintaining 
the standards of the sport and for en- 
couraging British boxing. The club 
makes a point of giving young con- 
tenders a chance (left). In an atmos- 


phere of boxing shoes and patent- 
leather evening pumps, betting is dis- 
creet and applause is usually heard 
only between rounds. 

The National Sporting Club meets 
at the Cafe Royal in Piccadilly and 
members move through the various 
rooms on a boxing evening for cock- 
tails and a four-course dinner. During 
bouts in the Napoleon room, liveried 
waiters serve cigars, brandy, whisky 
and champagne to intent but re- 
strained spectators: It’s a long way 
from the yelling fans of Madison 
Square Garden, but a knockout is just 
as final under London’s crystal chan- 
deliers as in the focus of the hot 
Garden Lights. m PAT GRAVES 
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BY AL STUMP 


JAMES COBURN DROPS THE MASK 


Back of the 
groovy, rebellious, psychedelic image kids worship 
is a groovy, rebellious psychedelic man. 
Or is there? 


@ The lanky, bearded man sitting cross-legged in the 
sacred Temple of the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok, 
Thailand, was a former garage mechanic and jazz 
drummer named James Coburn. Uninvited, he had 
walked off the road into a compound where squatting 
monks with shaved heads were chanting praise to the 
Enlightened One. 

As he now rose and began to move forward, hun- 
dreds of eyes turned in his direction. But the truth- 
seeking actor gave no sign of awareness that he might 
be out of place. Before the assembled monks, he 
slowly advanced upon a statue of Buddha. In one 
hand he carried an incense candle. Picking a flower 
and a piece of gold leaf from a bowl with the other, 
he placed them on the god’s left shoulder—an act of 
reverence centuries old. Bowing low, he then sought 
a place and sank to the floor, assuming the proper 
position—and making sure that both legs were tucked 
under him and did not point toward Gautama Buddha. 

A samsara chant (concerning the problem of life 
and death) had begun, and to the added surprise of 
the worshippers the hairy intruder prayed right along 
with them, in the Thai language, with little stumbling 
and much fervor. Coburn stayed throughout the cere- 
mony, and even drew a few bows of tolerant appre- 
ciation from the monks when he made his departure. 

The scene had been an easy walk-on part by Jim 
Coburn, the most far-out of actors. He was in Thailand 
early last year, just after he’d finished in Rome his 
starring role as a demoniacal doctor in Candy, a movie 
“as wild and full of palpitating sex as the book,” to 
quote its press promoters. 

“Am not coming home,” Coburn cabled his Cali- 
fornia agents when the shooting ended. “Taking Far 
East tour to seek and learn.” 

Show business is overrun with self-proclaimed ex- 
perts on the religions of the Far East, but the fact he 
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wasn’t the first on the scene doesn’t bother Coburn. 
He does seem determined, however, to go further into 
the subject than any of his Hollywood spiritual col- 
leagues. For one thing, the six-foot-two, 180-pound 
actor periodically denies himself food. He tells about 
going on fasts—eating no food and drinking only 
strawberry wine—for six and seven days at a stretch. 
He is a meditator, too. When he goes into a silence, 
Coburn claims, it often lasts for three days. He is a 
student not only of Zen Buddhism, the most popular 
Eastern religion in Hollywood, but also of a mystical 
ascetic offshoot of Islam called Sufism. “Deep study 
of these beliefs has proved they’re my best way to 
learn what life’s about, to discover my real meaning 
and purpose,” he says, in a bass voice. “I progress as 
a dumb human groping for answers through Zen and 
other ancient teachings.” 

The 40-year-old newly-risen screen star has picked 
up a big following among the rebel generation be- 
cause of his dedication to the East, his “satanic” lack 
of good looks, his sangfroid, contemptuous outlook 
on the allegedly phony moral attitudes of the ruling 
society, razor-slit eyes, haggard cheeks and wolfish 
grin, which all add up to a compelling grooviness. 
His growing image as a way-out character hasn’t been 
hurt by his public statements that at times he drives 
one of his Ferraris from his Beverly Hills castle (22 
rooms) into the Mojave Desert and in the moonlight 
indulges in mind-flipping experiences through use of 
the potent cactus-derived drug peyote. 

Eight years ago Coburn’s take from a series of sup- 
porting roles, usually as a villain, in 23 television 
shows and one movie was $44,350. Such a sum is just 
kick-around money to him today. Since 1962 he has 
starred or costarred in seven films which have grossed 
more than $110 million to date and earned him 
$1,400,000. Amongthemis [Continued on page 73 | 
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MUSTANG 
ROUNDUP 


Elusive band 
of free-roaming 
wild horses 

is pursued 

in deep snow 
by snowmobile 


cowboys 


TURN PAGE 
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In four days 
they corraled 


over 200 
mustangs 


m The remote foothills along the Smith River, some 45 miles 
northwest of White Sulphur Springs, Montana, have for years been 
mustang country. Descended from riding stock raised by the late 
Wellington D. Rankin on his million-acre spread, the wild horses 
have roamed the area since 1954, eluding roundup attempts 
until they numbered more than 250. Then, last winter, free- 
ranging days came to an end for most of them. Ordinarily they 
would have been safe from pursuit while snow was on the ground. 
But Jack Jessup of Cut Bank, Montana, who had a contract to 
capture the mustangs, abandoned the traditional spring roundup 
using horses; he chose instead to make the attempt with snow- 
mobiles in the dead of winter, For four days Jessup and his band 
of Blackfoot Indian cowboys ferreted the mustangs out of their 
hiding places. Ploughing through belly-deep snow, the horses had 
little chance to escape the machines, which herded them into 
waiting corrals, left. Of the 200 rounded up, a Jucky few will be- 
come broncos in rodeos, but most will end as dog food. For the 
few dozen mustangs remaining in the foothills, a new incursion 
by the machine age has numbered their days. m 
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THE END OF THE MONKEY SUIT 


Remember when all 
dinner jackets looked alike? 


Today, dressing like 

everyone else is out. 
PRODUCED BY MICHAEL BONAVITA The in-thing is formal wear’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE HAMILL with a personal flair 
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FACING PAGE 

@ Seated: a cut velvet single-breasted dinner jacket with vel- 
vet collar and cuffs, all cotton, $100. Standing: a medium- 
blue dinner suit with striped satin lapels and cuffs, $145. 


Both shirts, the cranberry and the blue, are $15.95. All 


men's garments by After Six. The young lady wears a 


sequined gown designed by Preston Smith for PAB, Ltd. 
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ABOVE 

Left to right: a black mohair four-button dinner suit with satin 
collar and lapels by Lord West, $175, white ruffled-front shirt 
by Lew Magram, $16.95; double-breasted coat of furlike 
Orlon with mink collar by Stanley Blacker, $300; twill weave 
six-button dinner suit by Lord West, $175. Girl’s gown comes 


with crepe coat designed by Preston Smith for PAB, Ltd. 
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BY PETE AXTHELM 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRANK DANDRIDGE 


an ordeal 


Bill Chisolm wasn’t guilty 
of murder or anything else. 
But he spent 375 days 

of his young life in jail 
before the machinery 

of what we call justice 


would believe him 


™ Angelina Hernandes was coming home from 
an afternoon walk with her four-year-old son. 
The August afternoon was strangely quiet 
along grimy Third Avenue in the Bronx-—the 
sidewalks were almost deserted. At the corner 
of 162nd Street Mrs. Hernandes stopped to ad- 
mire a record player in the window of a furni- 
ture store. Two Negro men walked quickly past 
her and into the store. She glanced at them, then 
tugged at her boy’s hand. “Something told 
me,” she said later, “that I should get away.” 
She crossed the avenue and paused on the far 
sidewalk to look back. An elevated train above 
picked up speed from its station stop, its 
metallic roar hanging about the tracks. Ange- 
lina Hernandes didn’t notice it. She was staring 
across the street through the plate-glass window 
at the shadowy drama taking place behind it. 

One of the men she had seen entering the 
furniture store had grabbed the proprietor 
from behind and was holding his arms. The 
other man, smaller and heavier, raised his hand 
high and brought it down toward the victim’s 
face. Again and again he jerked the hand up 
and down, in what Mrs. Hernandes thought was 
a “pounding” motion. After a few minutes, the 
intruders ran out of the store. The one who had 
done the pounding started up Third Avenue. 
The taller one crossed over close by where the 


woman and the boy stood. She glimpsed his 
face and heard him shout to his companion. 
The two men got together and then were gone. 
Mrs. Hernandes looked toward the store again 
in time to see the proprietor appear in his 
doorway and collapse. 

The street that had seemed empty was sud- 
denly crowded. Someone ran to call the police. 
Mrs. Hernandes started to approach, then hesi- 
tated. She decided she should not stay around 
with her little boy. She went home. 

Angelina Hernandes had watched a murder. 
Carmelo Carrion, owner of the Popular Furni- 
ture Store, had been stabbed more than 20 
times in face, scalp, neck, chest and arms. The 
time was about 3:30 p.m.; the day, Wednesday, 
August 24, 1966. Moments after the murder, 
detectives from the Bronx homicide squad ar- 
rived to begin their investigation. Two Negroes 
stabbing a Puerto Rican in a New York slum do 
not make headlines. The work of finding the 
killers promised to be slow and unspectacular. 

Three weeks passed before the detectives’ 
search led them to Angelina Hernandes. She 
passed the furniture store again and mentioned 
to a man there that she had seen the crime. The 
police were at her home a half hour later. She 
told them she thought she could recognize the 
killers. Another woman, Mrs. Lupe Jordan, 
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of 


innocence 


who had stepped off the elevated train that 
roared by minutes before the incident, had al- 
ready told detectives that she, too, had seen the 
men. The women looked through hundreds of 
mug shots and identified one of Hershey Boyer, 
known as “Toby” in the Bronx, who had been 
in trouble before. They said that Boyer was the 
shorter man. 

Following various tips, the police found 
Boyer. They learned he had a taller cousin. The 
cousin had lived earlier that summer in the 
same building as Boyer—1440 Longfellow 
Avenue—and had left the Bronx about the 
time of the Carrion murder. The cousin had no 
criminal record, so there Was no mug shot on 
file; but detectives obtained a picture of him. 
Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Hernandes said it 
showed the taller man they had seen at the fur- 
niture store. Therefore, on November 7, 1966, 
detectives Edward Martinez and Gerard 
Turner, with Mrs. Jordan along to make the 
identification, traveled to Middletown. Rhode 
Island, with a warrant to the Middletown police 
for the arrest of a tall, slim, good-looking 
Negro named William Elias Chisolm. 

Bill Chisolm was innocent. He did not kill 
Carmelo Carrion. In fact, he could not have 
killed him because he had not even been in the 
Bronx during the slaying. There were witnesses 
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and evidence to prove he was in Rhode Island. 
The police had the wrong man. But in the ter- 
rible experience that began with his arrest, 
Chisolm learned that our police and judicial 
systems do not admit mistakes easily. 

When officers arrived that afternoon at his 
home, where Chisolm lived with his mother and 
stepfather, he was working at the Navy Ex- 
change store on the Newport Naval Base. The 
police telephoned the store and a secretary told 
Chisolm he was wanted at the police station. 
He promptly got a lift into nearby Middletown 
and went to the station. When he was told of 
the charges, he immediately offered to go along 
to New York with the detectives “to clear this 
thing up.” He was hardly acting like a des- 
perate fugitive from justice. 

But first there were legal formalities to be 
gone through in Rhode Island. To prove they 
had the basis for a case, the Bronx detectives 
had Chisolm put in a lineup with five other 
Negroes. Then they called in Mrs. Jordan to 
pick out the man she thought was one of the 
murderers. Chisolm was unworried—the 
woman would realize her error right away. But 


Mrs. Jordan pointed directly at him. A local 


judge advised Chisolm to get legal assistance 
for the forthcoming extradition hearing. 
A few hours later [Continued on page 89] 
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THE BOOM 
THAT 

COULD CAUSE 
A BUST 


The nation’s brokers are scared. 
Despite desperate measures and 
curtailed markets, paper work 

is strangling the financial community. 
lf the whole complicated business 

of buying and selling stocks 

should collapse, 1929 will look 


like a mild recession 


Mi “Dear Security Exchange,” said the rumpled, 
scrawled, badly spelled letter. “I like you put my 
broker in jail, god dam. Four mont ago I buy 10 
shares Ford Motors. I sent in my money but the 
broker never send my shares. I call up on the 
telephone every week but nobody know where my 
shares are. They tell me not get excited, well god 
dam I am excited... .” 

The letter had been received by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission’s Public Complaints 
Section and routed to the office of an investigator. 
It was sitting there now, in a room awash with 
public complaints. They were stacked on his desk, 
overflowing from his in-box, piled on chairs. In 
flanking offices nearby, harried secretaries and 
mail clerks were sorting stacks more. Still other 
public complaints were pouring in by telephone. 
It was a torrent, a dam burst, an inundation. 

The volume of public complaints has risen by 
more than 300 percent in two years, and the indi- 
cations are that it will keep rising as far into the 
future as anybody can see. Some of the letters are 
funny but the situation that provoked them is not. 
The SEC people are gloomy. “We're worried 
around here,” the investigator said. “Most invest- 
ors don’t seem to realize it but Wall Street's current 
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BY MAX GUNTHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELLEN RASKIN 


problems represent danger to anybody who buys, 
sells or owns stock.” 

The “current problems” he referred to are the 
clerical tie-ups assailing brokerage houses’ back 
offices, where the record keeping is done. It is these 
places that must contend with the mountains of 
paper work resulting from unprecedented surges 
in trading volume through 1967 and 1968. Every- 
one who takes even a casual interest in the stock 
market has been made aware of these problems 
over the last half year or so. The story has been 
told in every newspaper: the mounting backlogs of 
unprocessed paper, the desperate scramble for 
clerical help and computer time, the Wednesday 
market closings to help back offices catch up, the 
weekly failures to catch up, the daily more ludi- 
crous picture of a huge industry gradually sinking 
from sight in the excretions of its own outrageous 
success. Every market player is aware of all this. 
Yet the typical small investor thinks of it as rather 
remote from his own affairs. He thinks of Wall 
Street’s paper-work problem as internal to Wall 
Street, as something that may cost the brokers 
money but not him. He doubts the problem will 
have any effect on his own stock portfolio, his life, 
his future. 

He is wrong. 

“Oh, how wrong,” said a man at the bar of the 
Delmonico Restaurant one Friday night. The Del- 
monico, which has stood a few blocks from the 
New York Stock Exchange since 1830, is a favorite 
hangout for brokers, bankers, bulls and bears. Many 
a grandiose financial scheme has been plotted be- 
neath its ornate 19th-century chandeliers, many a 
hot market tip passed along its ancient bar, many 
a killing celebrated and many a losing bewailed 
with the aid of its liquor. 

The man at the bar, a brokerage partner, gazed 
into his drink and seemed to see a nightmare in its 
depths. “If we aren’t careful and if we aren’t lucky,” 
he said, “we could be riding into the worst market 
crash you’ve ever seen. I mean like 1929. Worse 
than 1929. Not just stock prices falling, but brokers 
going bankrupt, investors being wiped out, the 
whole Street collapsing right under our feet. I 
mean catastrophe.” 

To understand what these fears are all about, it’s 
necessary to understand what has been happening 
to Wall Street over the past few years. “What we're 
up against,” says R. John Cunningham, executive 
vice-president of the Big Board, “is something that 
most other industries would loye to have: more 
business than can be handled comfortably.” 

Nobody saw the stock-trading boom coming. 
Back in 1965 the Big [Continued on page 81] 
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SCUBA- 
DIVING 


JUNKMAN 


Burt Mason makes deep and dangerous dives to scavenge 


™ If you had been out on the breakwater at Old 
Harbor, a tiny port on Block Island about 10 miles 
off the Rhode Island coast, one pink dawn not long 
ago, you'd have seen a bulky, bearded man with a 
thick mop of black hair emerging from the hatch of 
a weird-looking craft. Dressed in a shapeless Wind- 
breaker and canvas pants and moving over the clut- 
tered deck with the agility of a bear, he scanned 
the silent waterfront of Victorian clapboard hotels 
and stores. Suddenly he bellowed, “Yo ho, my 
hearties—splice the main brace, and all that jazz!” 
In the hatchway appeared a second figure, younger, 
with jawbone outlined by another jet-black beard 
and an expression that was both sardonic and sleepy 
at the same time. 

Burt Mason, world’s-record scuba diver and skip- 
per of the Skaate Jaeger, and his crew, Roy Pan- 
ciera, were ready for another day of diving through 
murky ocean waters down to sunken éhips, Their 
hunt was not for the usual riches, but for such 
treasures as a worm-eaten piece of deck, a barnacle- 
encrusted bronze flange, or a cracked porcelain in- 
sulator. Though most divers would let this junk lie 
in peace, Mason gathers it all up to go into a 
thriving souvenir-gift business he’s established 
called Treasures From The Sea. For Mason and his 
customers, almost anything pulled up from the bot- 
tom of the ocean is irresistible. 


he Skaate Jaeger is a fourth-hand Navy lib- 

erty launch of the kind shown in World War 

II movies. Skaate, according to Mason, is 
from the Danish word for treasure, and jaeger is 
“hunter” in German. The 50-foot craft, now decked 
over, sports a wheelhouse with a sign on it reading, 
“Keep Off the Grass.” Amidships is a pair of rusty 
winches, from which stout cables reach up into pul- 
leys on a sturdy forward mast. A gasoline-powered 
air compressor, like the type used, for digging up 
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city streets with pneumatic drills, is lashed fast 
alongside the shallow gunwale. Gasoline cans, 


cables, rope, rags, air tanks, tools and rubber wet 
suits for diving are scattered around the deck among 
dented steel barrels. 

Mason stepped into the cramped wheelhouse and 
started the diesel engine that powers both the pro- 
peller and the winches. Panciera cast off and the 
boat moved out into Block Island Sound. Through 
a flat sea, as an orange sun was rising, Mason Saale 
to a spot just off Southeast Light Station, a squat, 
eight-sided brick tower flanked by foghorns and 
tadio towers, on top of a steep bluff. Before ventur- 
ing further, Mason tuned in a weather report from 
the Boston Coast Guard—when the wind comes up 
over 15 knots from the northeast, or 20 knots from 
the northwest, the Skaate Jaeger stays in port. Today, 
the report said, would he clear, with winds expected 
to be 10 knots maximum. 


esides a two-way radio, the wheelhouse con- 

tains shipwreck-locating instruments. One of 

these inks an outline of the sea floor on a 
paper-covered cylinder, while two neon-light depth 
sounders flash changing readings every half second 
so that anything lumpy or jagged on the bottom will 
not be missed. The extra equipment is a precaution 
against missing a wreck because of a failure in one 
machine. On the cylindrical chart, an abrupt pro- 
trusion usually means a rock; a slightly sharper one, 

a shipwreck. It takes a knowledgeable eye to see the 
aibterende, and the fact that at the common work- 
ing depths of around 50 feet the bottom tracer 
searches a swath only two feet wide at a time, makes 
wreck hunting a chancy business. 

Recently, for example, Mason had heen positive 
he was about to find the second oldest wreck of his 
career, the S. S. Palmetto. first of the big ships to 
go down off Block Island, which lies near the trans- 
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treasures from the sea 


atlantic steamer lanes. The Palmetto sank in 1876 
in about 50 feet of water, its passengers and crew 
reaching the beach safely in lifeboats. In his search 
for the ship, Mason had been following a precise 
procedure for pinpointing underwater objects. To 
make sure of covering a general area thoroughly, 
he carefully marks off a square mile of ocean with 
radar reflector buoys positioned accurately through 
loran radio navigational beams sent from shore 
points. Then he places a transparent grid, repre- 
senting the square of ocean, over his radar screen, 
and proceeds to sail back and forth like a farmer 
plowing a field. This way, he can hunt wrecks even 
at night, coming back at daybreak for diving if he 
finds one that looks promising. 

Mason isn’t hoping to discover gold, silver, 
jewels, or treasure chests in the Palmetto. “Hunting 
for that kind of loot is a sucker’s game,” he says. 
“The chances are a thousand to one against finding 
such stuff on a wreck. Go to Reno if you want to 
gamble.” He will be satisfied to bring up some 
bronze pipe fittings, a steam-pressure gauge, a port- 
hole hinge, to be transformed later into bookends, 
paperweights and clock bases. In more than eight 
years of diving, the coins he has salvaged from sunken 
ships total a mere $9.81. 


e finds out about wrecks in various ways, the 
least reliable being local legends. Better are 
reports from fishermen whose nets have 

caught on sunken objects, and on occasion there is the 

old-timer who was an eyewitness to some disaster. 

Old newspaper accounts are also useful. But merely 

getting close to a ship is not enough; Mason has 

to put the Skaate Jaeger right on top of a wreck, 
then dive down himself and put his hands on it. He 
has done just that with 27 ships, most of which he 
located himself. One of Mason’s unique achieve- 
ments is that he has been diving regularly on ships 
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SCUBA-DIVING JUNKMAN 


lying as deep as 178 feet down; he claims the 
world’s record for scuba dives deeper than 120 feet. 
and believes he has opened up a whole new depth 
level of wrecks to free-swimming divers. 

Today, however, the Palmetto was not his prime 
interest. He had decided to return to a boat-in-the- 
hand, the 6,500-ton tanker Lightbourne which ran 
onto rocks in a fog in 1939. He headed the Skaate 
Jaeger toward the buoys he’d put out to mark the 
wreck, which stretched out 500 feet long only 30 
feet down. The water was so shallow that jagged pro- 
trusions from the broken ship poked up dangerously 
above the sea as it sloshed around them. Mason had 
to set the Skaate Jaeger alongside the wreck without 
overrunning these rusting points of steel that could 
punch fatal holes in his boat’s bottom. As Mason 
eased the boat gingerly in, his assistant, Panciera, 
grappled for the line running from an outer buoy 
to an inflated auto tire, which was attached by a 
heavier cable to the Lightbourne. From the wheel- 
house, Mason bellowed instructions impatiently 
through a loudspeaker on the mast, while his hand, 
spinning the wheel, passed again and again an en- 
graved brass plaque reading: “Oh Lord, Thy sea 
is so great and my boat is so small.” 


hen the salvage boat was secured, the 

greenish frame of the deck of the tanker 

could be seen wavily beneath through 
water beclouded with plankton. Over swimming 
trunks, Panciera pulled on one rubber wet suit, then 
another. Mason helped him strap on two cc pi ~~sed- 
air tanks, and Panciera adjusted his mas :, bac«ed 
down a ladder, and sank into the water. Mason uses a 
sand-sucking machine, called an air-lift, to clear the 
wrecks, and ‘the first iask-was to set it to wor ‘king inside 
the tanker. Basically it’s a 50-foot length of eight. inch 
aluminum pipe powered by air from the compressor 
on his boat. Mason lifted the pipe overbcard with a 
winch cable; as it settled into the water one end was 
held at the surface by two inner tubes. After half 
an hour of jockeying the pipe about, with Panciera 
giving signals by jerking the cable, Mason had it in 
the right spot and he started the pump. Sand and 
water spurted from the top end, now angled away 
from the wreck so the sand grains, sinking through 
the sea, would clear it. 
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ason had dropped into the water a cable to 
the other winch. Now that line began slap- 
ping against the gunwale—Panciera’s sig- 
nal—so Mason pushed a tall lever, and the cable 
snapped taut and began moving upward. When its end 
broke surface, it was hooked to a huge, miserable- 
looking piece of jagged iron rusted to the blackened 
consistency of coffee grounds. Panciera had found it 
in the way and was letting the winch do the heavy 
work of moving it. Mason dropped the chunk back 
into the water outside the hull. As the two men 
cleared out this rusted structure, sometimes ripping 
pieces away by main force, with the Skaate Jaeger 
tipping 45 degrees under the strain of the winches, 
they would come upon what Mason calls the 
“goodies” —brass, bronze and copper valuable not 
only as gift material but also as scrap. Seawater has 
little effect on these metals, and a piece of copper 
that has been under water for a century, brought 
up and melted into a new ingot, is as good as ever. 
When the goodies refuse to be yanked off, Mason 
goes down, sets a dynamite charge on them and 
blasts them free. 

Working like this—moving the air-lift, getting 
the obstructions hauled out or iby passing those which 
proved too much for the winches’ two-ton capacity, 
and occasionally wrenching off a goody and drop- 
ping it into a steel barrel to be pulled up later— 
Panciera toiled for two hours, until his air was used 
up. He came aboard, his face a bit flattened by the 
pressure of his mask, and joined Mason in a ciga- 
rette and a swig of canned grape drink. 

The boat rocked persistently in the moderate sea, 
and the men moved easily in practiced balance. But 
both Mason and Panciera are prone to seasickness, 
and they rely on Dramamine when the weather looks 
rough. Today it was good. 

Now Mason got dressed to dive, like Panciera 
pulling on two rubber suits, the outer one badly 
abraded. Strapped into his tanks and gear, and 
facing the deck, he stepped up on the gunwale and 
cried, “Watch this movie diye!” He fell backward 
flamboyantly, arms and legs flailing, to crash into 
the water, where he disappeared. A belt of lead 
sinkers helps the divers descend easily, Soon the 
cable was gyrating—Mason’s signal—and Panciera 
hauled it up with an iron [Continued on page 70] 
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A thousand years ago some pious Indian 
pornographers created one of the world’s 
unique monuments to sex. It stands 
even today as a daringly explicit set 
of illustrated instructions for lovemaking 


@ Rodin’s famous naked kissing lovers are a pair of Pres- 
byterian prudes compared to the sculptured matings of 
Khajuraho (pronounced Kah-jour-ow). It should be Kah- 
jour-WOW'! for at this sleepy village of north-central 
India is the sexiest sculpture of all time. 

Khajuraho is an uninhibited array of the most erotic 
boy-meets-girl fireworks ever seen —a rough-and-tumble 
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Serene expressions and not much clothing 
hint at exotic pleasures to come. In distance 
is another one of Khajuraho’s 22 love 
temples, all built in the 11th century. 


Many of the temple bas-reliefs, such 
as this one, come close to being riddles 
of anatomy. Lovemaking is 

shown in frank, uninhibited terms. 


sex romp with every conceivable dal- 
liance known to man, shamelessly 
revealed by thousands of lifelike statues 
of golden sandstone. They range over 
every square foot of the facades and dec- 
orate almost every wall of the cavelike 
interiors of more than a score of Hindu 
temples (one alone has 872 figures). They 


were erected during the ninth and tenth 


centuries, the most glorious period of a 
warrior dynasty, the Candellas, who 
ruled in India for 500 years. 

Though the fabulous temples of Kha- 
juraho are the most creative works of 
Hindu architecture in existence, the 
artisans remain anonymous; the sculp- 
ture was considered more important 
than the style of any individual crafts- 
man. The carnality is so rampant that 
it actually projects innocence rather 
than indecency. There are no sadomas- 
ochistic capers— [continued on page EX] 
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Despite emphasis on fun and games, the 
amorous adornment on the Hindu temples 

is never obscene. With an air of plastic beauty, 
figures here seem less human than divine. 


Giant breasts, which defy gravity’s law, 
elongated legs and enlarged buttocks 
emphasize the slender waists of 

these two ageless pinups in stone? 


@ One chilly spring day, two independent pros- 
pectors, John and James Le Bret, were making 
their way along an abandoned logging road in 
eastern Washington. Their destination was a 
mountainside deep i in the cutover country. There 
oe they ‘intended to look around in an area they. 
e thought might have possibilities. 

The Le Brets never got there. On the way, 
John's practiced eyes lit on a chunk of rock lying 


_ brush-lined road, 
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Prospectors are still digging for gold and silver 
in the West, but it is the search for new space- 
age minerals ea is making today’s big forbes 
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A a recent discussion, the young priest 
was attempting to defend the Pope's 
stand on birth control. “After all,’ said 
the priest, in triumphant conclusion, 
“birth is an act of God and we should 
not use mechanical means to prevent it!” 
“So is fire,” whispered my wife fiercely, 
“but we have sprinklers!” 
John T. Carroll 
Brockton, Mass. 


Each summer when my wife and T and 
our daughter Susan decide to spend our 
vacation at a particular resort, I phone 
or write for accommodations. 

This summer we decided to visit the 
Wisconsin Dells, but because of the num- 
ber of resorts and motels in the area we 
felt we needn't make reservations. To 
our dismay, we discovered that the re- 
sorts were filled up and motel vacancies 
were scarce. 

Finally, on the outskirts of town, we 
found a motel with a vacancy sign and 
went into the office to register. 

“Any luggage?” the clerk inquired. 

“Oh, they’re okay, mister,’ Susan said 
with a smile. “They're my parents.” 

Al Bernstein 
Chicago, Ill, 


In the wee hours one morning when my 
doctor husband was out of town, our bed- 
side telephone rang. 

Sleepily I told the caller, “Doctor Jones 
is out of town, but Doctor K—— is han- 
dling his calls while he’s away.” 

His reply really woke me up. “All 
right, let me talk to Doctor K——!" 

Mrs. Mason S. Jones 
Dayton, Ohio 


When I asked a friend if he’d seen the 
latest sensational movie, or gone to the 
sexy play everyone was gasping about, he 
shook his head. 
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“What's the matter, Fred?” I jibed, pat- 
ting the youngest of his five sons on the 
head. “Don’t you like sex?” 

“Oh, I love to play the game myself,” 
he said, “but I never thought much of it 
as a spectator sport.” 


Bud Sanders 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Last year on vacation my brother and I 
were in a western saloon when a fervid 
evangelist entered and boomed: “Repent, 
you vile sinners! Drinking that noxious 
fluid will send you all to hell. Join with 
me! All of you who want to go to heaven 
stand on this side.” 

All but one of the regular patrons stag- 
gered over to his side. To that one bleary- 
eyed holdout, the evangelist shouted, 
“Don't you want to go to heaven?” 

“No, I don't,” replied the drunk, 

“You mean to tell me that you don’t 
want to go to heaven when you die?” 
asked the astonished evangelist. 

“Oh,” the drunk replied, “when I die. 
I thought you were making up a load 
right now.” 

Mark E. Frizell 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


At a tense debriefing, after an attack on 
a base in Viet Nam, one young airman 
described his actions in this measured 
fashion: “As the incoming rounds began 
exploding in the vicinity of our building, 
I sounded the siren alarm, I then initiated 
a thorough inspection of the office and 
after satisfying myself that all classified 
documents were secured, I locked the safe 
and proceeded to inspect the security files 
to see that they were closed. After com- 
pleting these precautions, I donned my 
combat gear and made an orderly exit 
down the hallway and into the bunker 
outside.” 


The commander, obviously impressed, 
asked, “Approximately how much time 
elapsed from the start of the attack until 
you reached your bunker?” 

“Oh,” replied the airman, “I'd say 
about 10 seconds, sir.” 

John W. Chase 
Pt. Pleasant, N.J. 


Our local office of the Department of 
Internal Revenue received a typed in- 
come-tax return from a bachelor business- 
man who listed one dependent, an infant 
son. A bit puzzled, the examiner returned 
the form with a notation: “This must 
have been a stenographic error.” 

The form was promptly sent back to 
the examiner with,an additional nota- 
tion: “You're telling me!’ 

Ron Greer 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The following classified ad appeared re- 
cently in a Naval Air Station newspaper: 
FOUND 
Lady's purse left in my car while 
parked. Owner can have same 
by describing property and pay- 
ing for this adv. If owner can ex- 
plain satisfactorily to my wife 
how purse got into my car will 
pay for the ady. myself. D. 

K———, ComFair, Alameda. 
Raymond A. Poe 
Sunland, Calif. 


(oo. ee es 
$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider it re- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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how to be an Tith hour wise man 


When it’s Christmas Eve 
and your camel 

is pooped and 

there’s that last gift 

to select—make it 
frankincense, or 
something like that... 


Gifts for him (left): 

Clockwise from top, Max Factor 
Royal Regiment cologne; 
Lemonwood by Alexander Shields; 
British Sterling cologne; 

Hai Karate aftershave; Le Mans 
Numero Uno cologne; Jade East 
stick deodorant by Swank; 
Guerlain Habit Rouge Capillaque; 
Guerlain Imperiale cologne; 
Guerlain Lotion Vegetal Jicky; 
Russian Leather soap by 
Executive; de Kettin’s Uppercut. 


Gifts for her (right): 

Clockwise from top, Prince 
Matchabelli’s Wind Song; Vivara 
by Emilio Pucci; Lanvin’s 

black ball bottle for My Sin or 
Arpege; Intimate by Revion; Max 
Factor’s Hypnotique; Le Dix by 
Balenciaga; Shalimar by Guerlain; 
Estée Lauder’s Youth Dew; 
Lenthéric 12; Possession de 
Corday; Ambush by Dana; Carven's 
Ma Griffe eau de toilette. 
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SCUBA-DIVING JUNKMAN 
[Continued from page 60] 


pipe fitting the size of a hogshead at its 
end. “We'll keep this for the brass stem,” 
said Panciera. The piece swung precari- 
ously as Panciera grabbed alternately at 
winch brake and clutch; then the rusty 
iron gave way and fell with a thunk to 
the deck. With a roll of the boat it might 
have fallen back into the water onto 
3urt Mason. Panciera, mulling the pos- 
sibility, flashed his bright teeth in a pi- 
ratical grin and said he didn’t think it 
would have gone down fast enough to 
kill him. Panciera glanced down at the 
wreck and jumped up, having noticed 
that the boat was drifting dangerously 
close to the jagged ends poking up. He 
hauled in on the heavy line off the stern 
and secured it anew to moor the boat 
more safely. But as he was busy doing 
this, Mason’s signals were ignored. Now 
Mason popped up out of the water bel- 
lowing an angry roar through his mouth- 
piece. He lifted the mask and let out a 
stream of watery curses, then dipped out 
of sight without waiting for excuses. 
When he surfaced again a few min- 
utes later, and clambered on deck, the 
anger was all gone, leaving no trace 
on his usual expression of nervous de- 
light. 

Though Mason has been diving on the 
Lightbourne regularly, it is not his wreck. 
The ship still belongs to its insurers, 
who could accuse Mason of trespassing if 
it were worth their trouble. “Even if you 
found a Greek galley that had been on 
the bottom for 2,000 years, there might 
still be descendants of its original owners 
who have a claim on it,” Mason says 
knowledgeably. Any time he finds a 
wreck, he is also likely to find that it 
has owners, though in actual practice 


they will make a deal with a salvager to 
divide the proceeds on whatever may be 
brought up. On a new wreck the split 
might be 50-50; on an older one the 
diver could get 90 percent. 

Mason made just such a high-percent- 
age deal with a salvage company in New 
York City for whatever Mason might 
dredge up out of the M.V. Oregon. The 
6,750-ton freighter had been on the re- 
turn leg of its maiden voyage when it 
was rammed and sunk in a blackout by 
the battleship New Mexico on December 
10, 1941, 40 miles off Nantucket. Nobody 
had yet been able even to find the Ore- 
gon, which sank with a loss of 17 lives, 
despite the efforts of hopeful salvagers. 
Her cargo included 14,076 bales of raw 
African merino wool worth over $3,000,- 
000. Mason believed the wool would still 
be good because of the tightly packed 
bales and the high lanolin content. 

He finally located the ship with the 
aid of a Navy submarine-detection train- 
ing flight for general location and a 
small chartered plane equipped with a 
magnetometer to pinpoint it. He dived 
to the ship and brought up a couple of 
bushels of the wool. But the wreck lay 
just off the Asia Rip, and the currents 
were treacherous. “The sea kept pulling 
my mask off,” Mason says. “One tremen- 
dous surge pulled my helmet and flippers 
right off and damn near ripped me off 
the cable.” So the project finally fell 
through, and the wool, along with a 
quantity of manganese, remains on the 
bottom. 

Mason says that over 2,000 ships have 
sunk in the coastal area between Maine 
and New York since 1900. “Just about 
every ship sunk in below 50 feet of water 
remains unfound.”” He wants to find as 
many as he can before tidal currents com- 
pletely blanket them with sand and hide 
them forever. 
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“It practically eliminates whiplash.” 
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It is clear that the peculiar dangers 
and satisfactions of diving have a strong 
grip on Mason, The dangers have come 
close to him. “There is a built-in fear 
of being submerged,” he says. “To feel 
this, all you have to do is to hold your 
breath in a dark swimming pool. You 
can get panicky in the cold water; if you 
get a chill, you may be unable to breathe. 
I have never quite lost control. But I 
have asked myself, ‘What the hell am I 
doing down here?’ 

“Survival takes precedence,” he ob- 
serves, “and the job you want to do be- 
comes secondary. Only after you realize 
you can reasonably expect to reach the 
surface alive each time you go down are 
you able to concentrate on the work. 
The best way to do this is to go down a 
few hundred times.” 

Mason's reasonable expectation of 
survival grew under trying circumstances. 
Early in his career when he and a patt- 
ner, Albert Prejean, 27, of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, were diving in 170 feet 
of water, Prejean drowned. Mason 
brought up the body. That was in March, 
1963, and Mason vowed to have no fur- 
ther permanent partners. But two years 
later a young man he'd picked up hitch- 
hiking went to work for him. Gerald 
Foley, 27, of Everett, Massachusetts, had 
had a wide variety of jobs but seemed to 
like diving best. After working a year 
and a half with Mason, he too drowned. 
Mason neyer found his body. 

Mason’s current helper, Roy Panciera, 
22, of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, 
had been diving with Mason now only 
a few weeks. He says that staying on with 
Mason depends on how they make out 
financially in the immediate future. 

Mason was 33 years old when the div- 
ing mania struck him; for diving he gave 
up his job and eventually a family in- 
cluding six children. He was born 41 
years ago in San Francisco, the son of a 
newspaperman, and was brought up in 
Detroit. At 15 he ran away to sea, and 
remained in the merchant marine 
through World War IT. Later he worked 
in his father’s independent radio broad- 
casting business in a small Texas town, 
until a deputy sheriff, accused in a broad- 
cast of accepting bribery, killed Mason's 
father. Mason left Texas and drove 
trailer trucks from Chicago to the East 
Coast for five years. He also worked as 
meat cutter, car polisher, landscaper, 
cook, carhop, nameplate salesman, ice- 
cream peddler, warehouseman, baggage 


clerk, tire builder, cabdriver, oil-field 
roustabout, policeman, gas-station at- 
tendant, air-conditioner salesman and 


soda jerk. “I wanted to do something 
that most people could not or would not 
do.”” Mason says. “I found it in deep 
diving.” 

He admits that its adventure is part 
of the appeal diving has for him. Though 
he had never dived before 1960, as a boy 
he had been deeply impressed by a maga- 
zine story about a hard-hat diver. But it 
wasn’t until he had a promising job as a 
heating engineer in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, that Mason discovered scuba gear 
and took diving lessons in a swimming 
pool. Soon the pool bored Mason. “How 
many times can you count the tiles at the 
bottom?” he asks. He and four buddies 
decided instead to try to reach a German 
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“What did I say? What did I say!?” 
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submarine they'd heard about. It was 
this sub—the U853—that completely 
changed Mason’s life. 

Two weeks before the end of World 
War II a cease-fire had been ordered by 
the German Navy for all its units. But 
on May 5, 1945, just before Germany's 
formal surrender, the U853 had _torpe- 
doed an American collier, the Black 
Point, off Block Island. A nearby sub- 
killer group had heard the collier’s dis- 
tress calls as she was sinking, and they 
located the sub and successfully depth- 
charged it. 

The mystery of the sub’s attack and 
why it had chosen the harmless coal trans- 
port instead of a ready target of unpro- 
tected warships in a harbor not far off 
made a story that intrigued Mason. But 
there was more to it than the Navy rec- 
ord. In 1953 a Baltimore financier, Os- 
wald L. Bonifay, had hired divers to try 
to find a million dollars’ worth of mer- 
cury rumored to have been aboard the 
sub on the way to Japan, but the effort 
failed. The mercury, if it had been in 
the sub, was still there. 

Before making his first dive on the 
U853, Mason went out to Chicago to 
study the U505, a sister ship on display 
in the Museum of Science and Industry. 
Then he and his four buddies set out in a 
chartered boat from Newport on the 
morning of May 6, 1960, the 15th anni- 
versary of the sub’s death. 

Only one of the five had had any real 
diving experience; all were miserable in 
the cold, rough weather. Recalling this 
first dive, Mason says, ““That sub was my 
Mount Everest. The neoprene suit was 
clammy and cold. It was like trying to 
get into a pair of wet ski pants while 
standing in a snow bank with a stiff 
breeze blowing. I shook with chill for a 
long time. I went in feet first—even today, 
I usually make my first dive on a new 
wreck feet first. It is, I think, a little 
corner of fear inside me I’ve never been 
able to overcome.” 

On his way down, Mason was follow- 
ing Dave Trisko, a photo-lab worker. “I 
don’t think I have ever been so fright- 
ened in my life,” Mason says. “But I was 
going to see the damn submarine at least 
once for my money.” Trisko made it all 
the way, but Mason got only a glimpse of 


a vague object below. “Panic swept over 
me. It seemed this monster below was 
crouching for a strike. Suddenly I could 
not get enough air. | grabbed my mouth- 
piece and pulled as hard as my lungs 
could pull. I felt very cold. I knew I was 
dying. Then I realized my glove was 
squeezing the line flat, and I forced my 
hand to ease up. Then I raced for the 
surface as fast as I could swim.” Fighting 
down this discouraging beginning be- 
came an obsession for Mason afterward; 
while three of the men gave up, he and 
Trisko resolved to go on diving. The 
two hocked everything they had for 
equipment. Throughout that summer 
and the following winter and spring 
they dived on the sub, Mason going 
down 128 times. He took 16mm, color 
movies of the inside of the hull, where 
the skeletons of the crew were still en- 
closed in life jackets and breathing 
equipment, still holding one to another 
in standard buddy-system emergency 
procedure. The divers brought up such 
souvenirs as a deck gun, a helmet, a Very 
pistol, some books and a pair of binocu- 
lars, but found no mercury and com- 
plained of rumors that they had made 
$5,000,000. “Actually, the gross take was 
$19.82,”" Mason says. 

He remembers the dives as though he 
were still making them: “When I’m in 
the submarine, I get the feeling that the 
crew is still at their posts, and that the 
sub is moving. Everything is almost as it 
was—books, charts, and papers are held 
down on the captain's desk by binoculars 
and sextants, as if they had just been put 
down.” On one of the dives Mason 
nearly lost his partner, Trisko, when the 
latter caught his foot in a broken hatch 
door with 15 minutes of air left in his 
tanks; it took him 12 minutes to get free. 

After his experience with the U853, 
diving became a way of life and a full- 
time business for Mason. Besides his 
salvage operation, he does underwater 
repairs on the hulls of ships still in ser- 
vice. Once, while working on the under- 
side of the Gulf Knight, which had torn 
a hole on a rock in the Providence River, 
he dropped his light and his safety line 
and for a very long time could not find 
his way out in the pitch blackness below 
the immense hull; finally he sensed a 
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faint light and shoved toward it and up 
through the ice adjoining the ship. 

Whenever such a close call happens, 
Mason swears that he’s going into an- 
other line of work. But he’s always back 
to dive the following day. “Sometimes, 
when I sit ashore, waiting for a gale to 
die down, I know that some day I’m 
going to get it down there,” he says 
gloomily. But this mood passes, and 
soon he’s talking enthusiastically about 
the new wreck he’s hunting. 

Mason sees a spiritual quality in the 
stuff he brings up; for him the bits and 
pieces he finds hold all the mystery of 
the deep. “I wish I could communicate 
how this piece of wood or metal looked 
at that first moment I saw it down there,” 
he says. “This piece had been lost for- 
eyer; if I hadn’t brought it up, nobody 
would ever have seen it again. ['m a nut 
for old things. I can go down to a ship 
and a whole period is laid out there for 
me, like a flower opening up. This can 
be a ship that died before I was born.” 

He hires students from the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston to make up gift 
items from his salvage, working in his 
shop in Brookline. Each item has a plaque 
engraved with the name of the ship it 
came from and the date and place of 
sinking, and a printed, illustrated history 
of the wreck is included. A vase of metal 
and wood sells for $90, a cigarette box for 
$25, with prices for other pieces rang- 
ing both lower and higher. Most of his 
wares are sold through department stores 
and gift shops. 

Valves, gauges, oil lines, steam pipes, 
a speaking tube and wood from deck 
planking or hatch covers all find a use. 
Medium-sized bits fit into jewelry boxes 
or pipe racks; smaller ones make tie pins 
or cuff links. ““The woods on wrecks are 
unlike any other woods on earth,” Mason 
says. “Salt water pickles the wood, 
growths cover it and the water, in time, 
petrifies the coating.” Some woods ab- 
sorb iron oxides during their immersion 
and can harden so much that a carbide 
band saw will give off five-foot sparks 
when Mason cuts through them. The 
materials are cleaned with a wire brush, 
polished a bit, and incorporated into 
the gift items. 

Mason now lives in Newton, a sub- 
urb of Boston, in an airy apartment clut- 
tered with bits of wrecks. 

He says his business grosses between 
$50,000 and $75,000 a year, but he 
gloomily adds that his expenses amount 
to as much and more. His biggest recent 
expense was the acquisition of the 136- 
foot vessel Force Five, which he leases 
out as well as uses in his salvage business. 
While his unique business is thriving on 
a modest scale, it’s clear he can’t be pur- 
suing it just for the money. More likely, 
the challenge of the ocean has caught 
him; it frightens him but he refuses to 
let it daunt him. 

“Every man is born equal—until the 
umbilical cord is cut,” Mason says. “After 
that, it’s dog eat dog. I know I’m a cham- 
pion. Among all the ways that make a 
man a man, I picked out this job. I go 
beyond normally accepted limits to scuba 
diving. Why? Well, I make the excuse 
that I have to, because that’s where the 
wrecks are. But I doubt that’s the real 
reason.” —Roy Bongartz 
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the recent The President’s Analyst, which 
derides American secret agencies, politics, 
big business and other sacred cows. 
Earlier, in Our Man Flint and Dead Heat 
on a Merry-Go-Round, he was the amoral 
killer who proved that crime does pay. 
Hippies and other rebels against the rul- 
ing order and its hypocrisy have come to 
see him as an updated Bogart—cool and 
cynical, but further out. Coburn’s style, 
on screen and off. appeals to the free-sex, 
rules-despising disputants who plan to 
shape this country’s tomorrow. 


Tika who have been forced to turn 
to mocking the regulations have lined up 
with him,” says actor Steve McQueen, an 
old wine-drinking, meditating chum of 
Coburn’s. “He's immoral as hell on cam- 
era and yet you know he’s always doing 
it with ironic purpose—to show that 
modern ethics and beliefs are crap and 
no longer acceptable. When he swings 
out as a secret agent in a wild picture 
like Our Man Flint and kills and wenches 
all over the place and can’t be controlled 
even by the U.S. government, he isn’t 
just out-Bonding James Bond, He's strik- 
ing a blow for the individual—for the 
right to be independent, unreliable, free 
of the chains that society clamps on every- 
body. He is saying, not like Bond, who 
always was forced to conform to British 
authority, ‘Mother, Daddy, cops, Bible- 
shouters and Big Brother, go screw your- 
selves.’ " 

Producers, directors and their finan- 
ciers pushed him around for years, says 
Coburn. Using their cube-shaped brains, 
he asserts, these monsters confined him 
to parts as a TV heavy and as a “support- 
ing” movie gunslinger of the most sadis- 
lic type. “But I always gave them a 
piece of my mind,” he growls, ‘‘and I got 
myself disliked. One time I played 
knife thrower in The Magnificent Seven, 

Western. The extent of the studio's 
imagination was to give me 14 lines to 
say and a knife to plant in every back. 
Yul Brynner was the star. He strutted 
around the set, telling McQueen and me 
how to say our lines, playing the big 
shot. I told him, ‘Brynner, that stuff 
went out in the 1920's. You're as im- 
portant to this picture as that mule over 
there.’ In the ensuing feud, Coburn 
and McQueen “caught flies’ (did bits of 
business distracting audience attention 
from Brynner) and Director John Sturges 
saw his picture almost wrecked. 

While doing the lead in Dead Heat on 
A Merry-Go-Round in 1965, as a swinging 
con-artist bank robber, Coburn got off 
cracks which shook up a few married 
Hollywood tycoons. 

“Goddammit, all I said,’ he recalls 
with disgust, “is that it’s insulting, de- 
grading and unprofessional to bring in 
untalented girls who have great bodies 
and nothing else and make me play op- 
posite them. Talented young actresses 
can't get hired. So I said that if studio 
heads want to get balled, why don’t they 
ball an actress instead of some silly extra? 
Give her the action and the job.” 

Even before he had attained money 
and position, he couldn't resist popping 
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off on anything he felt demeaning to an 
individual. “Take Marlon Brando, once 
the great hope of the modern crowd,” he 
said back in 1961. “Brando’s lost. Instead 
of doing powerful dramas about our 
times, he’s doing crap and has become 
the epitome of all the things he claims he 
hates. A cop-out. He’s the prime example 
of idealism corrupted.” 

Veteran film-makers retort, with amuse- 
ment, that Coburn is all protest and no 
performance. “He criticized Brando, a 
front-line fighter for civil rights,” says 
noted producer Marty Ransohoff. “But 
what’s Coburn done for minorities? Noth- 
ing. Not a thing. And as for making 
strong social- “message films. if anybody's 
copped out it’s Coburn, with movies like 
Candy, the Flint series and The Presi- 
dent’s Analyst. All of his big winners have 
been lightweight sex-sadism-hysteria stulf 
for the longhair kid audience.” 

As a result, one of MGM's top execu- 
tives adds, ‘He's got himself typed as a 
hippy pirate. A few years ago he could 
have made significant movies with such 
people as Ransohoff. But it’s too late 
now. He belongs to the cool cats, and 
they can keep him.” 

In 1965 Ransohoft and MGM had pres- 
tigious “message” roles ready for Co- 
burn, whom they saw as a bigger budding 
talent than Michael Caine or Alan Ar- 
kin. But Coburn gambled almost all he 
had and paid Ransohoff $150,000 to get 
out of a deal they'd signed. 

“Nobody tells me where to go or how 
to get there,” says Coburn. “The minute 
I hear a studio rattling the chains—bang, 
I'm gone, man.” 

In this case he didn't go very far 
toward asserting his independence. He 


signed a seven-picture contract with 20th 
Century Fox in many ways more restric- 
tive than the one with Ransohoff. But it 
made him the top dog of most of his 
movies. 

Coburn has now become so big a star 
that he must take precautions to avoid 
being mobbed when he moves around. 
His disguises include such devices as 
beards, wraparound glasses, cloaks and 
capes, and wigs to cover his unique hair- 
cut. Physically he is distinctive: a skinny 
stalk of a man with a slashing grin and a 
seamed face. “He looks like a lemon 
grew teeth and slanty eyes,” wrote one 
critic. In spy or bandit parts he puts the 
viewer in mind of Ichabod Crane doing 
the jerk as he karate-chops his way 
through howling platoons of enemies. 
His hair grows in a thick, beaverlike sil- 
ver-gray pelt. “I let my old lady cut it,’ 
he says. “She gives it a sort of Mixmaster 
look the kids like.” His “old lady” is his 
33-year-old wile. Beverly, who tries with 
little success to have a strong influence 
on Coburn. 

“Women are a plague,” he says, “al- 
though mine is a good chick and I love 
her. They’ I] get their hooks into a man. 
Or his line of work. Then he’s ruined.” 


Coburn is rarely seen in an orthodox 
suit. He wears striped butcher pants cut 
skintight, fringed suede jackets, Indian 
tunics, wild-striped shirts, six-inch belts 
and no socks. He thinks of himself as a 
one-man “be-in.” Back in 1959, before 
it became a movement, he dabbled in 
LSD, as well as experimenting more fully 
with pot, peyote and other mescaline- 
type drugs. The way he tells it the scene 
went like this: 
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In that year he was just another face 
in the cast of AI Squad, Have Gun, Will 
Travel, Laramie, Bonanza and other se- 
rials. Then he met Dr. Oscar Jannaker, 
a prominent physician who was experi- 
menting with lysergic acid. LSD was not 
then illegal. The doctor decided Goburn 
had the necessary cool personality to be- 
come part of his tests. 

“ft didn’t want to be a hater of my 
fellow man,” Coburn says. “With LSD, 
I got rid of every bad feeling which had 
haunted me. J became filled with deep 
content. I was released from my bounded 
self into something impossible to de- 
scribe—a plane where the ‘lam-good’ 
overpowered everything that had hap- 
pened to me in my life. Later I could 
understand what a great antihate medi- 
cine the acid is. That’s why youngsters 
use it. Their desire isn’t to be loved—it's 
the desire to love.” 


Suit, love does not seem to be an aver- 
whelming emotion with Coburn. He is a 
loner, with few close friends. Perhaps his 
attitude toward food parallels his feeling 
for people. For six years he followed a 
vegetarian regimen, and lost 25 pounds 
and a lot of energy. Currently he’s on 
meat again, when he eats, At times he 
hides out for days at a retreat in the 
forests of Big Sur, California—“where I 
fast and lose my identity and sit and 
commune with the trees. There's also 
communal bathing in a hot spring be- 
tween the sexes which both soothes and 
excites.” 

One night last January, Coburn says, 
he sat alone all night at the base of the 
ancient Sphinx ef Egypt and imagined 
himself to be a philosopher of Ptolemy’s 
time. His drive for metaphysical insight 
drew him to the ruins of Angkor Wat in 
Cambodia, where, using a flashlight, he 
prowled around most of the night get- 
ting “centuries-old vibrations.” 

At home, Coburn spends his nights not 
too differently. He lives with his wife 
and two children in a $200,000 walled-in 
Spanish-California mansion on ‘Vower 
Road in Beverly Hills, Outside the walls 
and fences, groups of the long-haired set 
often gather around campfires and sing 
ballads of love to the actor who has be- 


come a guru to many of them, Inside, Co- 
burn responds with another sort of rap- 
ture, 

One of the 22 rooms of the house is 
his “gong room,” where he squats before 
a 23-inch Hindu gong, striking it with 
a tympanist’s mallets. Now and then he 
switches from long periods of gonging 
to thumping a hollow log he found in 
Mexico. Or he may beat one of the 21 
native drums he has collected in Persia, 
Egypt, India and Thailand. 

“What do you get out of these things, 
Jim?” asked actor Robert Vaughn one 
day. Vaughn owns to leanings similar to 
Coburn’s, but hasn't gone into mystical 
matters to the same extent. “You seem 
to be completely transported from where 
we are.” 

“T get me,” replied Coburn. “Or what 
me may be. I'm reaching, man, reaching. 
The gong piles tones upon tones. They 
move in on my psychic being, exploring 
my faults, tensions, hopes, fears, my need 
to understand what the holy hell I’m all 
about and the world’s about. What I’m 
looking for in all the things I do is to 
get beyond life. To grow bigger. And I 
don't mean that egotistically. I hate ego. 
It destroys. The gongs help take me 
away from ego.’ How successful he's been 
in this denial of ago is open to question, 
but gongs do provide an escape for 
him. 


” 


5 do some less yogilike activities. 
Enough explosive energy for two men 
pushes at him all the time and leads Co- 
burn into risky bust-outs, such as driving 
one of his two Ferraris—both models cost- 
ing more than $16,000 apiece—at wild 
speeds. Mulholland Drive is a twisting 
roadway above Beverly Hills where hit- 
ting 70 mph, is dangerous. “I've been 
with him when he did 110, handling the 
car like a Dan Gurney,” says a friend. 
“Scared me so bad I threw up. He says 
that to him ‘playing tunes on the gears’ 
at that speed is like flying.” On Mojave 
Desert roads he reaches 140 mph, and up. 
“All of us have a moving center,” Co- 
burn explains, “and it needs food, The 
Ferraris feed mine.” 

Late one night, fed up with the lousi- 
ness he purports to see all around him, 


he sped into the Mojave with a male 
friend, a jug of his favorite drink, straw- 
berry wine, and a supply of peyote. The 
gray-green cactus is one of the vilest-tast- 
ing substances on earth and few men can 
keep it down eyen brewed as a tea. 

“We puked and puked,” says Coburn 
dreamily, “but got enough of it down to 
get really zonked and have a fantastic 
experience. My buddy was wandering 
around in the sand, singing. Suddenly 
he was covered by thousands of bats. 
Then they swarmed all over me, like a 
blanket. Normally, I’d have had a heart 
attack. But mescaline is wonderful. Takes 
away all fear. It was beautiful, commun- 
ing with bats, who were there just as an 
act of nature, part of the whole goddam 
wonderful scene.” 


Way out he may be, but Coburn shares 
one hunger with a great many Americans. 
He is too much the grubbing, hardheaded 
businessman to abandon his soul-poor 
lot in order to tag after such as India's 
famed Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. Coburn 
goes for money like the rest of us. 

In a small, unprosperous office in Bey- 
erly Hills sits a lean, balding talent agent 
named Hal Herzon. Herzon was Coburn's 
first Hollywood agent and can be said 
to have discovered him. ‘That was in 
1958," relates Herzon sourly. “He came 
in wearing a ‘T-shirt and jeans, unknown 
and yery humble, and I got him his first 
‘TV parts, at $150 a day. I also got him 
his first movie part in a dog of a film 
called Ride Lonesome. I saw him through 
Klondike, a TV series that bombed. I 
got him guest appearances on shows to 
keep his rent paid and I argued with 
studio giants for more money when he 
moved up into second and third leads in 
‘A’ movies—like, for instance. $1,500 a 
week for 10 weeks in Paramount's Hell 
Is For Heroes. 1 got him to open 
a bank account, to save S500 a week. He 
was the only important name in my 
stable. 

“But when the chance came to dump 
me, he dumped me flat. Without even an 
apology. All I ever got from the bum, 
other than my 10 percent fee, was a Last 
kiss-off and a pair of gold cuff links. And 
yet by then I'd steered him into Charade 
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at Universal, where he had a big part.” 

When Herzon's tale is mentioned to 
Coburn, the actor clenches an ornamental 
cigarette holder between his big teeth, 
lights a Gauloise and adopts a wary ex- 
pression. “Nice guy, Hal. Broke his ass 
for me. And I broke my ass earning him 
about $18,000 in commissions for five 
years. He was like a guy who discovers 
and has an interest in one oil well. The 
vil well becomes an oil field. He hasn't 
the abiilty to handle a whole field—which 
is what I became—and in the end he has 
to be replaced.” 

“Don't you feel sorry for him?’ asks 
an interviewer, “Herzon looks like he's 
in serious business trouble.” 

Coburn’s face becomes bleak, tough. 
“No comment.” 


Coburn moved to the big-time Meyer 
Mishikin Agency, for which Herzon had 
been a subcontractor handling Coburn. 
Mishikin claims much of the credit for 
Coburn’s Charade contract, having 
worked with Herzon on it. “We clawed 
and struggled to get him spotted in Cha- 
rade, billed just under Cary Grant and 
Audrey Hepburn. At $1,750 a week for 
16 weeks, That role did it.” 

In Charade, Coburn, exuding a men- 
ace all his own, played the mobster who 
flicked lighted matches at Hepburn, 
huddled in a telephone booth. His tri- 
umph led to Our Man Flint, in which 
with devilish cackles and karate whacks 
he broke through into the top money. 
Our Man Flint cost 20th Century-Fox 
$4,100,000 to produce in 1965, ‘Trade 
estimates are that the picture and a se- 
quel, In Like Flint, have grossed $30 
million to date. After these spy comedies, 
Coburn's price rose first to $300,000 per 
picture, then up to his current deal: 
$500,000 guaranteed, plus 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the world gross of a given film for 
Coburn’s independent company, Pan- 
piper Productions. His recent picture, 
The President's Analyst, is a potential 
$20 million earner. 

During the shooting of action scenes for 
Analyst in Greenwich Village, Coburn 
(the psychiatrist of the title) had his first 
real-life confrontation with a cop. One 
sequence required Coburn to flee down a 
crowded street from foreign agents. Co- 
burn ran, and a patrolling New York 
policeman who hadn't been briefed went 
after him, The cop used his nightstick, 
and Coburn was flattened in the gutter 
with a cut scalp and brow. 

“Even though I knew while he was hit- 
ting me that he was under a misapprehen- 
sion,” says Coburn, “I kept kicking at 
him and calling him a dirty fuzz $.0.B, 
I was reacting just like the country's mi- 
horities are reacting today.” 

The thought often bugs Coburn that 
for the first 20 years of his life he took 
orders, “T was conditioned to love Mom, 
apple pie and the Fourth of July and 
believe God is on our side. Americans 
could do no wrong. When Hitler 
preached that stuff, it was evil propa- 
ganda. Why can't more of us start think- 
ing for ourselves? Why go along with the 
con that we're the goddam angels of the 
sarth?” 

Coburn’s father, a mechanic. brought 
his family to Los Angeles from Laurel, 
Nebraska, when the boy was five years 
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“Are we interested in group insurance?” 


old, The father found war-plant work 
and they lived in the suburb of Compton, 
Growing up, Coburn questioned nothing 
told him by parents or teachers. A little 
jazz drumming in high school and a dull 
three years in junior college left him dis- 
content. “I got free of that bag when the 
Army drafted me at 21 for the Korean 
War. I wound up with the 2nd Armored 
Division in Mainz, Germany,” 

There Coburn started to swing. He 
became a problem soldier, “We'd go on 
maneuvers and I'd dump the radios and 
other gear and replace it with cases of 
beer. I stayed so smashed on beer that T 
weighed 210 pounds and looked so lumpy 
that the sergeant would hide me any time 
inspection came along. I had what the 
C.O. called a ‘Fue Manchu moustache.’ 
He'd order me to shave it off, then I'd 
grow it back again.” 

A sexy redheaded singer from Scotland 
arrived to entertain the troops. Coburn, 
with 15 days’ leave and $96 in his pocket, 
pursued her from Mainz to London. 
They holed up in an English inn for a 
week and renewed the affair in Heidel- 
berg. When Coburn reported back to 
the 2nd Armored, he’d lost 15 pounds. 
Then he developed a major case of pros- 
tatitis. “One testicle swelled up to the 
size of a baseball and for a month I was 
in bed. I began to read the big books— 
Shaw, Thomas Mann, Voltaire, the Greek 
thinkers—and study the French impres- 
sionist painters, I listened to Schoenberg's 
violin concertos and the German music 
masters and the reaction to it all was ter- 
rific. Suddenly I had a purpose in life— 
to do something creative, eyen if it was 
only to become the best jazz drummer 
anywhere.” 

Out of the Army at last, Coburn came 
home and entered Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, where he enrolled in drama classes. 
He showed little natural bent for acting, 
but he could sing a bit. One day the di- 
rector of a forthcoming musical, King 


Henry VIIT, scheduled for six perform- 
ances, said, “We're casting you as the 
king. Just come out in the beard and 
boom those songs.” 

_ The first night on-stage, Coburn, with 
11 songs to sing, didn’t get off to a boom- 
ing start. During the first act he gave out 
an off-tune, frozen performance which 
embarrassed the audience. 

“It was horrible,” he says. “I sounded 
like Mickey Mouse. But then I went back 
for the next act. I was still off tune, but, 
by God, I became Henry VIII. T over- 
came that audience by opening my 
mouth and letting go full lung-power. 
My acting improved with the singing 
and by the fourth night I was getting 
cheers. 

“Why? Because I just dissolved my 
ego and became free and swinging. From 
then on, I knew how I'd operate in life— 
my own way, without any of the crap they 
shoyel at you in learning classes.” 


ln 1955 Coburn reached New York 
with two college friends and $25, He 
slept on any couch available until he was 
given an audition for a TV commercial. 
Eleven other young guys were on hand 
wanting the job—which involved doing 
an electricshaver bit against a stopwatch. 
Each candidate had grown a four-day 
beard, and was to shave it off in less than 
a minute. The actor had to pretend he 
was ecstatically happy even if his skin was 
howling with pain. 

Coburn says, “The shaver happened 
to be one I'd been using, and I mopped 
up in 53 seconds flat. I also had the most 
teeth to grin with of the 12 candidates.” 
He was hired, then used several more 
times. Paid $2,000 cash and eventually 
collecting $10,000, counting residuals, 
Coburn had no more money worries for a 
while. He entered the Stella Adler Ac- 
tors’ Workshop. There he and a young- 
ster named Warren Beatty stood out 
above the rest, 
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*... then, all of a sudden, one day I realized that I’d have to work at the same job— 
at the same salary—for 167 years and three months in order to pay off what I then 
owed on my credit cards.” 
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A few third-rank dramatic TV roles 
followed, but two years later Coburn was 
back in Los Angeles living off hamburg- 
ers. He made a connection then with 
agent Hal Herzon, who sent him to G.E. 
Theater to audition. With his customary 
luck, Coburn walked right into the path 
of Eva Gabor, who'd worked with him in 
summer stock. “Dahhling,” she screamed, 
throwing her arms around him, “What 
can I do for you?” 

“Get me a part. I need money to buy a 
decent meal,” said Coburn. 


The General Electric producer, stand- 
ing nearby, took the hint and Coburn 
was hired. Subsequently, almost always 
cast as a badman, he moved his snarl to 
Jonanza, Wells-Fargo, Wagon Train, 
Cheyenne, Wanted Dead or Alive and 
many other shows. Few actors escape 
from such narrow typing. Only Steve 
McQueen, James Garner and Coburn, 
in fact, have moved up to top motion- 
picture rank from a Western TV serial 
background. In that beginning year of 
the big-time, 1958, Coburn earned 
$6,900. The next year he jumped to 
$22,500. 

“That was the best time in Jim’s life,” 
says Terry Southern, coauthor of Candy. 
“He had a bachelor home out in a can- 
yon, Wild nights. We drank Yellow Peril 
punch and sang to guitars, One night 
about a hundred people began to rip it 
up and one gal locked herself in the 
bathroom, saying she intended to cut her 
throat. We had to tear down half the 
house to get to her, Two days later, bodies 
were still spread around. That was a 
party.” 

This sort of cavorting has lost its ap- 
peal to Coburn as he enters into his 40's. 
A while ago he and his wife chartered a 
plane and flew deep into Yucatan, where 
they joined an archaeological dig in pre- 
Columbian ruins. The way he tells it, 
they helped uncover remnants of a civili- 
zation of people about four feet tall. 
Who wiped these tiny ones out? A big- 
ger, tougher race came along. History is 
unchangeable, Coburn feels—muscle and 
evil will always prevail. When his wife 
Beyerly, a beauty who resembles Sophia 
Loren, joined the Selma-to-Montgomery, 
Alabama protest march, Coburn refused 
to take part. He gives money to Negro 
causes, but won't march or picket. 

“T've got a life to lead. Is it my fault 
the country is run on inequity?’’ he asks. 
“The Negro will get out of his crap pot 
only when he’s strong enough to grab 
what he wants.” 

Such talk risks losing Coburn some of 
his audience. At Hollywood's Whisky-A- 
Go-Go, one bearded kid commented: “If 
that’s all the social consciousness he’s 
got, then down with him. Underneath 
those beards it looks like Coburn’s a 
square,” 

The Zen-realist’s most recent release 
is Duffy, and his next big one will be 
the Selmur-Peter Zoref-Christian Mar- 
quand production Candy. These two films 
are expected to moye him well above his 
present rating: Number 12 among the 
box-office earners of 1967 according to 
the Motion Picture Herald’s annual sur- 
vey. Just ahead of him are Sidney Poitier, 
John Wayne, Richard Burton and Steve 
McQueen. Many critics maintain that 
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“And last week I found out he’s been getting kickbacks from the obstetrician.” 


Coburn, with his grimaces, hairdo and 
jerky movements, doesn’t belong in this 
company. They ascribe his success to 
“juvenile junk”—crazy caperings, mad- 
mod sets, sex peddled tastelessly. In Duffy 
he’s a playboy-pirate who spends his time 
bedded with a nude Susannah York while 
he schemes to hijack $5 million from a 
yacht on the high seas. In Candy, based 
on the Terry Southern-Mason Hoffen- 
berg novel, which several studios had re- 
jected as being too “filthy” for screen 
purposes, Coburn plays Dr. Krankeit, 
a power-mad stud horse of a brain sur- 
geon. 


Replying to charges that he isn’t a 
class actor, Coburn asks how it is, then, 
that he was given perhaps the fattest 
part in Candy against three of the best, 
Burton, Walter Matthau and Marlon 
Brando. “I’ve got one scene requiring 
just a little talent on my part,” he says 
edgily. “It takes place in an operating 
amphitheater and I’ve got to hold the 
whole thing together for about seven 
minutes of monologue which runs the 
whole gamut of acting—from laughs to 
terror to numb shock. It just might be- 
come a Classic of comedy and characteri- 
zation.” 

Respected producers David Lean and 
Saul David believe Coburn will advance 
far beyond the “‘put-on” that now brings 
in audiences and will become as esteemed 
a performer as an Alec Guinness, a Tony 
Quinn. “His real work is yet to come,” 
says Lean. 

Possibly that’s true, but today Coburn 
would rather decorate the poolroom of 
his mansion to resemble the interior of 


a Persian tent—one of his current projects 
—than work for serious parts. Last sum- 
mer he was in Europe. shooting Hard 
Contract for 20th Century-Fox. The mo- 
vie could bring in well over $700,000 to 
Coburn. As a hired killer, he wipes out 
everyone in sight to the beat of bongo 
drums while (quoting Fox publicists) 
“he screams hysterically as he tears off 
women’s clothes.” 

Coburn deeply dislikes nightclubbing, 
small talk, most women, hard liquor. 
bowling, the country-club set, flag-wayers, 
liberals, shoptalk, politicians and people 
who fawn on him. “I'll tell you who I 
really dig, although I never met the 
man,” he said one morning recently. He 
was standing in his Persian poolroom, 
looking out over the backyard of his 
three-acre estate. “The guy who built this 
house, back in the 1920's, was a retired 
Chicago meat-packer. He didn't like 
grass. So he ripped it out and painted 
the dirt green. When [| bought this place 
the layers of green paint were a good 
six inches thick. Everyone laughed at the 
old boy. He wouldn't conform. so society 
said he was a nut. I have no use for that 
kind of thinking.” 

But Coburn had the paint scraped 
away and his yard planted with rye and 
clover. Maybe the kid from Nebraska 
isn’t as far out as he likes to believe. To 
be a full-fledged guru these days, a man 
must make a pilgrimage to India, or go 
into retreat with Timothy Leary, or set 
up a Mecca for hippies in a remote area. 

“Jim can’t do that,” a friend says. “He 
likes a U.S.-minted dollar and the good, 
safe, rich, comfortable life too much.” 

—AI Stump 
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7,000 GUNS FOR HIRE 
[Continued fram page 36] 


company is located in the back of a build- 
ing on the Paramount lot (it has no cor- 
porate relationship with Paramount it- 
self), Stembridge Gun Rentals has helped 
to write a sizable chunk of the film his- 
tory of most of the major studios. 

When Ronald Colman, William Powell 
and Noah Beery battled the desert hordes 
in the silent version of Beau Geste, they 
fought with Stembridge guns. 

Those Air Corps planes that attacked 
King Kong (in the picture of the same 
name) atop the Empire State Building 
plugged the big ape with machine guns 
supplied by Stembridge. 

Stembridge has long provided the fire- 
power for mobsters—from Little Gaesar 
to The Untouchables. The company 
armed Errol Flynn in all those World 
War IT battles and Alan Ladd in This 
Gun for Hire. It has put six-guns in the 
hands of movie gunmen from William S. 
Hart to Steve McQueen. 

Oddly, very few * people— even among 
film insiders—have ever heard of Stem- 
bridge’s. In view of the company’s con- 
tribution to Hollywood lore, it is surpris- 
img that the place is so little known. Its 
Tack of recognition is due partly to the 
publicity-shy nature of its managers. But 
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the whereabouts of the arsenal itself has 
a lot to do with the matter. 

The Stembridge office is well hidden 
away. A visitor gets there by climbing a 
flight of stairs in one of the older build- 
ings in the heart of the Paramount lot. 
He passes through the drapery depart- 
ment, where seamstresses work on cur- 
tains and backdrops for movie sets, and 
enters the prop department. Here he sees 
the first hint of frepower—three Gatling 
guns, two of them real firing pieces, one 
a wooden phony. These weapons have 
fought off all manner of Indians, from 
the tribesmen of India in Gunga Din to 
the rampaging redskins swarming against 
our own western stockades. Finally he 
comes to the quarters of Stembridge Gun 
Rentals itself. 

The firm occupies three fantastically 
cluttered rooms. Guns are everywhere, 
7,000 of them—rifles stacked in bins, re- 
volvers and pistols of every description 
mounted on rows of spikes that extend 
to the ceiling, other weapons behind 
doors and in cabinets on which are pasted 
photographs that go back to the begin- 
nings of Hollywood movie-making. 

A special display shows the firearms 
of television’s cowpokes—Matt Dillon's 
Colt single-action, Bat Masterson’s Colt 
Storekeeper, Paladin’s double-barrel der- 
ringer, Wyatt Earp’s Colt Buntline. An- 
other display holds various oddments: 
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an 1850 palm pistol that shoots between 
the fingers, a tiny garter-belt pistol for 
the protection of dance-hall girls, a pep- 
perbox with each cylinder its own barrel, 
a Luger pistol with shoulder stock at- 
tached, 

The prizes of the exhibit are two an- 
tique German rifles inlaid with ivory—a 
1600 matchlock and a 1675 wheel lock. 
To a collector they are worth perhaps 
$5,000 apiece, but the operators of Stem- 
bridge’s put no price on them, None of 
the guns is for sale, nor is any premium 
placed on rare and valuable pieces. 

Explains Fritz Dickie: “This isn't a col- 
lection—we have guns for rent. And ex- 
cept for the wooden and rubber guns we 
have for props in mob scenes. every gun 
will fire.” 

It is the cheerful personality of Dickie 
that dominates the company. He is never 
too busy to chat with visitors about his 
favorite subject, guns. “You know, this 
is damned interesting work,” he says 
earnestly. “Every day is different, and it's 
a real challenge to try to come up with 
what these movie people want. Hell, I'm 
69, and I could have retired long ago. 
But I'd die if I ever did.” 

His favorite visitors include William 
Holden and Glenn Ford, who have been 
frequenting Stembridge’s for more than 
25 years. “They're real pros. They know 
exactly what they need when they, start 
a picture,” he says. “Dean Martin is the 
same way—real down-to-earth.” 

Dickie's own interest in guns is strictly 
commercial. He hasn't fired anything but 
blanks since he was a Missouri farm boy 
aiming at crows. But there are few men 
alive who know more about the world’s 
ordnance than Fritz Dickie. 

The enterprise dates back to the early 
teens, when the movie industry had 
scarcely struggled out of the nickelodeon 
stage. Founder James Stembridge was a 
southerner whose forebears managed to 
end up losers in America’s early wars— 
his ancestors were Vories during the Rey- 
olution, and his father fought for the 
Conlederacy with Georgia’s forces dur- 
ing the Civil War. Stembridge himself 
served as a drill sergeant in the Spanish- 
American conflict, and while on duty in 
the Philippines he contracted malaria, 
which plagued him the rest of his life. 
His illness caused him to foreswear mar- 
riage, since he reasoned a wile could ex- 
pect early widowhood, Yet he managed 
to survive to the age of 72 

After leaving the Army, Stembridge 
tried operating a shoe store in Sanford, 
Florida. But both the business and his 
health turned bad, and he began drifting 
across the country. He ended up in Los 
Angeles, working first in a shoe store, 
then as an extra in films. 

One day Cecil B. De Mille, the legen- 
dary director, while doing an army pic 
ture, found himself cursed with a platoon 
of extras who seemed equipped with left 
feet only, “My God,” exclaimed De Mille, 
“is there anyone here who can make these 
men look like soldiers?” 

“I can, sir,” Stembridge announced, 

He was placed in charge of the ragtag 
band. and in a couple of hours he had 
them marching like army men. He was 
promptly hired on a permanent basis. 

World War I had begun in Europe, and 
Hollywood was turning to films with a 
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martial theme. The studios’ supply of 
props was pitifully small, and producers 
had to scramble to provide enough guns 
for battle scenes. Stembridge noticed the 
lack of equipment, and he made a sug- 
gestion to his employers at Paramount: 
“If you'll finance me, I'll start collecting 
guns to use in pictures. I'll take care of 
them, and you can use them at a decent 
rental.” 

That was the start of Stembridge Gun 
Rentals. 

Jim Stembridge became a fixture on 
the Paramount lot, but not many studio 
workers realized that he operated inde- 
pendently. When Paramount moved sey- 
eral blocks south to its present Marathon 
Street location, Stembridge and his guns 
went along. He began renting to other 
studios as well. 

One of his first challenges came with 
The Big Parade. The director, King 
Vidor, insisted on having a machine gun 
that would fire blanks, but the prop de- 
partment of his studio, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, said such a thing was impossible. 
The powder charge in blanks was too 
weak to blow back the bolt for each shot 
in a burst. 

Vidor took his problem to Stembridge. 
The gun man and his new assistant, 
Fritz Dickie, worked until late at night 
ona plan for a blank-firing machine gun, 
Finally they devised a method for adding 
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a muzzle attachment to restrict the gas 
escape forward, thus building up barre] 
pressure to augment the recoil backward 
and actuating the bolt, 

The two men took a couple of German 
Spandaus out to an abandoned barn. 
The bolt functioned each time. En- 
couraged, they let go with a burst, The 
noise was deafening, and the old barn was 
dense with smoke from the black powder. 
But Stembridge and Dickie were jubi- 
lant. They had a harmless but authentic 
machine gun. 

The procession of World War I movies 
in the 1920’s and °30’s provided ample 
business for Stembridge. He had pre- 
pared for it at the end of the war by 
buying up stocks of weapons in Europe, 
and he needed them all. For the picture 
Hell’s Angels, producer Howard Hughes 
rented guns by the gross, and in a single 
spectacle sequence he used 1,200 pay 
to rack up the biggest order in the firm's 
history. 

Universal wanted a vast amount of 
arms for its film of the German side of 
the war, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
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Stembridge was able to supply enough of 
the requisite Spandau and Maxim ma- 
chine guns, but he lacked Mauser rifles. 
A supply was located in Belgium. They 
arrived in poor condition, with firing 
pins cut off. Stembridge and Dickie at- 
tached new firing pins, refinished the 
stocks and wiped away the rust. Thus 
Lew Ayres, Louis Wolheim, Ben Alex- 
ander and company were able to fight 
and “die” for the Kaiser with first-rate 
weapons. 

James Stembridge’s nephew Ed joined 
the enterprise in 1933, Ed Stembridge 
recalls that at the time the growing 
threat of gang warfare had brought about 
the passage of federal laws more closely 
controlling weapons, particularly those 
in the fully automatic category (which 
includes any type of machine gun, but 
not “automatic” pistols, which are actu- 
ally only semiautomatic). Stembridge's 
had to register all its true automatics and 
purchase tax stamps for their use. Even 
the studios that rented the equipment 
had to buy the tax stamps. Nowadays, 
when a studio wants to rent them, special 
state and federal licenses are required, 
Whenever the guns leave Stembridge's, 
a studio policeman or a deputy accom- 
panies them. 

World War II brought immense 
changes to the Stembridge operation, 
and for the first time the place was used 
as a real arsenal. 


In midafternoon of December 7, 1941, 
Fritz Dickie received a telephone call 
at his home from the commander of the 
Coast Artillery unit at Los Angeles har- 
bor. “It’s possible,” the officer said, “that 
the Japanese will attack the mainland. 
We will need all the weapons we can 
get. Are your automatic weapons in 
workable condition?” 

“Certainly,” said Dickie. 

“Can we have them?” 

“OF course.” That night the guns which 
had once shot up speakeasies in Scarface 
and Public Enemy were loaded into 
trucks and delivered to the defenders of 
Los Angeles harbor. 

Stembridge’s also lent rifles to the 
Coast Guard on Catalina Island and ma- 
chine guns, pistols and shotguns to the 
National Guard. Framed on the wall of 
the firm's gun room today is a yellowing 
letter from the harbor defense comman- 
der. It reads: “Due to the critical short 
age of weapons on December 7, 1941, 
those provided from your stock were a 
most welcome addition to our defenses.” 

The cordial relations thus developed 
with the military proved yaluable in the 
war years that followed. For instance, 
Gecil B. De Mille demanded a .50-caliber, 
water-cooled antiaircraft gun for his film 
about the Pacific war, The Story of Dr. 
Wassell. It was impossible to borrow the 
gun for a movie, but Dickie was per- 
mitted to take photographs of one used 
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for harbor defense. With the pictures as 
a guide, he fashioned a new jacket for 
an old .30-caliber machine gun and came 
up with a weapon that met the approval 
of De Mille and the thousands of ord- 
nance experts who saw the movie. 

When a Japanese Nambu machine gun 
was needed for [Wake Island, Dickie 
created one by casting a new barrel for 
a Browning. A few changes in British 
Vickers provided German light machine 
guns for North Star. A Thompson sub- 
machine gun with a tin jacket became a 
German Schmeisser burp gun for The 
Moon Is Down. 

Everything was done at the time to 
conserve materials. Prop men scurried 
around the set after every battle scene, 
collecting expended shells for reuse. Ac- 
tors said “Bang!” in rehearsals instead of 
firing their guns—gunpowder was saved 
for actual filming. 

The government, aware of the propa- 
ganda value of Hollywood war movies, 
helped supply Stembridge’s needs for 
weapons and ammunition. The federal 
government began providing captured 
guns for use by the “German” and “Jap- 
anese” troops of Central Casting. After 
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a while, returning veterans with war sou- 
venirs became a steady source of enemy 
arms. 

When the war was over, Stembridge 
Gun Rentals intensified its search for 
weapons, looking ahead to the time when 
Hollywood would be making retrospec- 
tive films of World War Il. Old Jim 
Stembridge had died in 1942. The en- 
terprise was now operated by a trust 
headed by Fritz Dickie, Zoe Munson 
(Jim Stembridge’s niece and house- 
keeper) and nephew Ed, who had served 
out the war as an Army ordnance officer 
in the Pacific. 

Like the rest of Hollywood, Stembridge 
Gun Rentals fell idle during the troubled 
1950’s when it appeared that television 
was going to run the movies out of busi- 
ness. But then TV's adult Western came 
into yogue, and the firm began getting 
more calls for Colts and Winchesters 
than ever before. Slowly the film business 
itself crawled back to its feet, and a flood 
of big Westerns and war epics brought 
intense activity. 

The bang-bang of all the guns was 
supplied by blank cartridges, of course. 
A large part of Stembridge’s business is 


in furnishing them—but not ordinary 
blanks. “Remington makes blanks for 
the Army, but they're not photogenic,” 
explains Fritz Dickie. “A gun that just 
makes a bang doesn’t mean much in a 
movie, You've got to have smoke and 
fire for dramatic purposes.” 

The smoke-and-fire department is the 
small ammunition room upstairs from 
the gun room. Every possible precaution 
is taken to prevent the place from blow- 
ing itself and the Paramount Studios off 
the map. Visitors must touch a ground- 
ing bar before entering. The floor is 
grounded, and all electrical wiring is 
shockproofed, The telephone is outside 
the door, as is the radio. 

Inside the room Stembridge workers 
prepare 450,000 blanks each year for 
cowpokes and war heroes and lawmen. A 
loader can produce about 3,500 blanks 
per day—carefully. 

“The powder mixture depends on how 
the blanks are to be used,” explains Gor- 
don Worthington, another Stembridge 
worker. “We use black powder for the 
average Western, flash powder for night 
work and color film, The machine-gun 
mixture is smokeless pistol powder plus 
magnesium, which supplies the flash and 
adds power for the recoil.” 

Vhe blanks are prepared on trays, a 
hundred at a time. Powder is ladled into 
the casings in quarter, half or full loads. 
(The S.P.C.A, requires that no more 
than half loads be shot off around horses; 
quarter loads are used for firing in a small 
room, full loads for outdoor battles.) A 
paper wad is placed in each casing and 
tamped down into the powder by ma- 
chine, then the load is sealed with shellac. 
‘The wad is all that pops out of a movie 
gun, and it usually disintegrates harm- 
lessly. But actors have sometimes been 
hurt, and all Stembridge boxes of blanks 
bear the warning: “Blanks dangerous 
within 20 feet.” For close-range firing, 
actors usually “cheat” to the side of the 
victim, rather than aim directly at him, 

The Devil’s Brigade, one of the big 
war films of 1968, shows hundreds of 
Army weapons. They were loaned to 
the David Wolper production because of 
the Pentagon’s interest in the picture (it 
tells about the exploits of a World War 
I] unit that was one of the forerunners 
of our Green Berets in Viet Nam) . Even 
with all this equipment, Wolper had to 
call on Stembridge for automatic guns 
that would fire blanks in battle scenes. In- 
cluded in the order: six Thompson sub- 
machine guns at $40 apiece for the first 
week, half price the following weeks; 
four Browning automatic rifles at $50, 
same terms; eight German machine pis- 


tols, S40 apiece; six German machine 
guns, $50; six Vickers machine guns, $50. 


Blanks for the weapons cost $150 to $160 
per thousand, and 100,000 can be ex- 
pended in a movie battle. 

Almost any time a gun goes off in a 
movie or on television (no matter how 
old the film), it’s highly probable that 
firing piece and noise were provided by 
Stembridge Gun Rentals. Since the com- 
pany enjoys a virtual monopoly in its 
field, that situation is likely to remain 
as long as gunfighters square off on dusty 
western streets and movie troops go blast- 
ing into combat. —Bob Thomas 
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Board issued a handsomely printed book- 
let entitled, “The Exchange Community 
in 1975.” The booklet contained what 
everybody thought were astounding pre- 
dictions. During the previous year, 1964, 
daily trading volume on the Big Board 
had averaged 4.9 million shares. Looking 
ahead, the booklet foresaw, timidly, a 
possible daily volume of around 10 mil- 
lion shares in 1975. 

Brokers, who earn their living from 
stock-trading commissions and thus grow 
richer as volume goes higher, were de- 
lighted. Some of them, however, thought 
the forecast too optimistic, 

Perhaps none would have believed the 
New York Stock Exchange if it had dared 
predict what was actually about to hap- 
pen: that the 10-million daily average 
would occur in 1967. Certainly an accu- 
rate estimate for the future at the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange would have been 
laughed down. In 1964 the average daily 
volume on the Amex was 1.5 million 
shares. In 1968 the average was over six 
million. 

Late in 1968 the New York Stock Ex- 
change made some new and drastically 
revised predictions. Looking ahead to 
1980, the Big Board foresaw volume so 
enormous that brokers, already up to 
their eyebrows in paper work, were ap- 
palled. On a busy day in 1980, said the 
Big Board, wading volume may hit a 
monumental 60 million shares or 
more, 

In the intervening time there may be 
yeriods, as in the summer of 1968, when 
volume falls off and brokers can start the 
work of catching up on what they are 
behind. But if the new volume predic- 
tions are accurate, the catching-up proc 
ess may not be finished for years. And if 
the new predictions are too low, as the 
old ones were, if we're heading for days 
of 80 million or 100 million shares in the 
next decade, the exchange community's 
paper-work problems could grow steadily 
worse. 

The reasons for this explosive growth 
in trading volume are obscure. Lee Arn- 
ing, the Big Board's vice-president in 
charge of operations (which means in 
charge of member brokers’ paper-work 
problems, among other things), speaks 
of a national mood. “Thousands upon 
thousands of new investors have poured 
into the market. If you want to know 
what brought them in, see a psycholo- 
gist.” 

Ralph Saul. Amex president, talks 
about the recent rapid growth of mutual 
funds and the accelerating activity of 
other mammoth-scale stock traders, such 
as life-insurance companies, but he ad- 
mits that he can’t explain the psychology 
involved, 

A member of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers (the self-regulatory 
body of the over-the-counter market) 
mentions the large numbers of “‘middle- 
management-type guys” who have ab- 
ruptly appeared as customers. ‘These are 
men around 40 who are just now reach- 
ing income levels where they can afford 
to play the market. Unlike the men who 
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have arrived at these levels for several 
decades past, the new executives are too 
young to have been tainted emotionally 
by the 1929 crash and the early 1950's 
Depression, They are the first generation 
of moneyed men in recent times without 
a built-in distrust of Wall Street. 

Whatever the causes may be, the fact 
is plain. Wall Street brokerage houses 
have been clobbered with more buy-and- 
sell orders than they can cope with, The 
result? At best, an incredible mess. At 
worst, the beginnings of a disaster. 

Some of the bigger brokerages saw the 
trading boom coming just in time and 
managed to stay ahead of the tidal wave 
of paper by running nonstop. The firm 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis is 
among the wise and lucky. It is widely 
mentioned up and down the Street as 
being among the best-managed houses, 
among the least likely to be overwhelmed 
by catastrophe. Yet even Paine, Webber 
is breathing hard. Its back-office staff op- 
erated in two floors of a building in 1967; 
now it occupies five floors. The company 
is negotiating for a sixth floor and plan- 
ning for a seventh by 1970. Two years 
ago the company had one computer room; 
now there are three, and they turn out 
something like 45 miles of paper a day. 
“We're keeping up,” margin clerk Harvey 
Schayes said one day. as he slumped 
wearily behind a desk buried six inches 
deep in multicolored paper slips. “But 
iv's like walking up a down escalator, As 
long as we keep moving, we're okay, If 
we slop to rest, we go down.” 


Some brokerages fii.) 5-s11c down, sul- 
focated to death in paper. Pickard & Co, 
got so far behind in its records earlier 
this year that the New York Stock Ex- 
change had to liquidate it. Shortly after- 
ward, a smaller Boston brokerage died 
from the same cause, with its accounts 
being bought out by two other houses. 
In August, the magazine Fortune re- 
ported that 35 Big Board member firms 
were so seriously behind in their book- 
keeping that the Exchange had put re- 
strictions on them until they caught up. 
Amex has similarly restrained some of its 
members, The NASD, policing the activi- 
ties of 3,700 firms dealing in unlisted se- 
curities, has been writing a blanket set of 
new rules to slow all of them down, but 
there is doubt that all the rules can be 
enforced all the time. 

This is the background of the fears 
now rising on the Street. They are fears 
that affect every investor, big and small. 

At the base of the fears is something 
that brokers call a “fail.” In essence, a 
fail is a late or botched delivery of se- 
curities from one broker to another, or 
from broker to customer. A delivery is 
technically “late” if it happens more than 
five business days after the transaction or 
agreement. 

Suppose you call your broker on a 
Monday and order 100 shares of Super 
Computer Corporation common stock. 
According to the rules, you must get the 
money to your broker, and he must have 
the 100-share stock certificate ready for 
you. by the following Monday. 
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If you dont tubdl your part of the 
deal, the broker will yelp. He may give 
you until Tuesday or Wednesday to come 
up with the cash, but not much longer. 
After that he can cancel the transaction 
and buy you out. That is, he’ll pay for 
the 100 shares with his own money, 
then hold or sell them for his own ac 
count, 

Brokers are very strict with small in- 
vestors about paying on time. ‘Thus, the 
vast majority of the little guys do come 
up with the cash (or the stock certificates, 
if they're selling) within the stated five 
business days. But how about the broker? 
Does he fulfill his part of the deal? Do 
you get your stock certificate the Monday 
alter you ordered it? 

Not likely. If you're lucky, these days, 
you'll get it three or four weeks later. I 
you're less lucky, delivery may take four 
months, It’s even possible the deal will 
get tangled up in the broker's books. 
Some harried clerk will misread or mis- 
file a piece of paper, or a memory bit in- 
side some overheated computer will slip, 
and instead of getting 100 shares of Super 
Computer you'll be handed 72 shares of 
Litthe Giant Widget and 99 stock war- 
rants of three companies you've never 
heard of, Many of the letters received by 
the SEC deal with foul-ups like this— 
fearful tangles which sometimes take a 
year or longer to straighten out, 

None of this mess as it affects you is 
likely to be solely your broker's fault. 
Although he must share blame with the 
whole stock-exchange community for not 
foresceing the present volume of trading, 
he may not be responsible for the fail on 
your Super Computer shares. When you 
ordered the shares that Monday, he went 
into the market and ordered them from 
another broker. ‘That broker, in turn, 
may have ordered them from still an- 
other, and he from again another. At the 
end of the chain somewhere perhaps a 
small investor like yourself has sold 100 
shares of Super Computer that day. It 
can take months for the required pieces 
of paper to flow along the chain, until 


finally your broker cuds with an engraved 
certificate properly inscribed with your 
name. While he is waiting for this to hap- 
pen—while he owes you 100 shares of 
Super Computer—he must show the 
situation on his books as a “fail-to-de- 
liver.” 

In the middle of 1967, fails-to-deliver 
reported by Big Board member firms 
totaled more than $900 million. This was 
bad enough, but it got much worse. At 
the end of September, 1968, the total was 
over $3 billion. 

“So far the situation hasn't hurt small 
investors much,” an SEC investigator 
says. “They've been subjected to a lot of 
inconvenience with fouled-up deliveries, 
and a few have lost money when orders 
got lost and a stock didn’t get bought 
and the price went up. Still, the back- 
office mess can’t be said to have cost the 
public money. Not yet. But the situation 
is—what’s that crazy word?—fraught.” 

More fraught with danger than any 
broker likes to admit. One danger, which 
seriously worries bankers such as William 
Renchard, chairman of the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., is that the 
enormous fail backlog could act upon 
what would otherwise be an ordinary 
bear market and transform it into a 1929- 
style crash. 

Renchard points out that not all in- 
vestors pay for their securities within five 
business days of ordering them. Under 
Regulation T. a special rule of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, certain investors are 
allowed to pay on delivery. The regula- 
lion grants this privilege to any investor, 
institutional or individual, whose trading 
is handled by the trust or custodian de- 
partment of a bank. If you had such an 
account when you wanted Super Com- 
puter, you would have instructed your 
banker to buy the shares, and he would 
have ordered them from the broker. But 
the banker wouldn't have paid out a 
cent until the stock certificate itself was 
delivered to his hands, perhaps four 
months later. 


Most mutual funds, insurance com- 


panies and other large institutional in- 
vestors have these bank accounts, and so 
do large numbers of wealthy individuals. 
(Small investors usually don't, though 
the cost of this service is low.) Nobody 
knows how much of Wall Street’s trading 
volume takes place under Regulation T, 
but the number of dollars represented is 
certain to be huge because Regulation T 
investors are almost all big. 

Against this background, Renchard 
and others wonder what might happen 
if a bear market develops—a market in 
which prices fall over an extended period 
ol time. Suppose a Regulation T investor 
orders 100,000 shares of Super Computer 
at $10 a share: a million dollars’ worth. 
The shares are not presented for delivery 
until several months later, when the price 
has sagged to $7. Will the investor want 
to pay $1,000,000 for stocks then worth 
$700,0002 Naturally not. 

He might decide instead to instruct 
his banker not to accept them. Or, with 
other stock deals turning sour, he might 
lack the cash to pay for them. 

“It's a possibility that worries some of 
our people badly,” a Chemical Bank offi- 
cer says. Some stock-market analysts think 
they see a bear market looming in late 
1969. If it comes, will large numbers of 
Regulation T traders renege? 

Consider what might happen if they 
did. Each broker would find himself stuck 
with millions of dollars’ worth of stock 
which he has to pay for. He bought the 
stock from other brokers, and they're 
screaming for payment because they're in 
precisely the same bind themselves. Des- 
perate, he tries to raise the cash in the 
only way left. He dumps the stock on 
the market and sells it at any price he 
can get. 

The laws of supply and demand op- 
erate forcefully in the stock market. 
When there are more sellers than 
buyers, and when the sellers are panic 
stricken and the buyers cool, prices drop 
—fast. 

Some market experts think such a large- 
scale reneging by Regulation 'T traders 
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is unlikely. Among the optimists is Lee 
Arning of the New York Stock Exchange. 
“It has never happened,” he says. “Even 
in 1929 it didn’t happen. The historical 
fact has been that most people pay what 
they owe.” 

But others are more cynical. “Maybe 
it has never happened before because 
there has never been such a huge fail 
situation before,” one young brokerage 
vice-president reasons. “The possibility 
of big-scale reneging is real and scary. 
Even at the height of the 1929 panic, 
people didn't have to wait months for 
delivery. There wasn't that much of a 
time lag, there wasn’t that much oppor- 
tunity for huge price drops between or- 
dering and delivery. Today there is. 
That's what scares me.” 

If a Regulation T customer reneged, 
he explains, the broker would probably 
sue him. But a lawsuit takes a long time— 
far longer than the broker can afford to 
wait for his cash. He must sell the un- 
wanted stocks before the court proceed- 
ings even get started. Maybe he will 
eventually win his lawsuit, but by that 
time the damage to the stock market 
would have been done. The panic would 
be on. 

It is possible the broker would lose the 
suit. The legal questions involved have 
never been finally answered in court. ‘The 
SEC warned in July, in fact, that a broker 
may be open to fraud charges if he ac. 
cepts a customer’s order knowing that 
delivery will be late. Thus a reneging 
Regulation T customer might be allowed 
to argue that, since his broker defrauded 
him to begin with, the whole transaction 
is null and void. 

The SEC itself is not particularly 
worried about Regulation ‘T reneging. 
“We're more troubled by another possi- 
bility," says Mahlon Frankhauser, re- 
gional administrator at SEC's New York 
office. “I suppose everybody around Wall 
Street has his private nightmare these 
days, and this is ours. We’re worried 
about more brokers folding up the way 
Pickard & Co. did earlier in the year. 
Several have been just on the verge sev- 
eral times. The Stock Exchange managed 
to contain and isolate the Pickard situa- 
tion by using money from a special emer- 
gency fund, and nobody else was hurt too 
badly. But suppose several other brokers 
go bankrupt at once, and the emergency 
fund can’t cover the situation. Then we 
may see a kind of domino effect, with one 
broker falling and knocking others over 
until we're in a major disaster.” 

In the current fail situation, Frank- 
hauser points out, each broker owes mil- 
lions of dollars in cash and securities to 
other brokers and to customers. As long 
as all the brokers stay afloat in their sea 
of paper, this enormous tangle of who- 
owes-what-to-whom keeps operating. But 
then—this is SEC's nightmare—one of the 
brokers goes bankrupt. Perhaps he has 
mismanaged his paper work, and fallen 
so far behind that he can’t keep his busi- 
ness running. Perhaps a bear market has 
developed, eating away his capital, his 
credit limits and his market maneuvering 
leeway. His business dies. He can’t de- 
liver the cash and securities he owes to 
other brokers. To some of them, on the 
verge of disaster themselves, this is the 
final push. They topple. Others come 
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down with them, then others, and 
others... . 

“When the dust clears,” asks Frank- 
hauser, “what do we have? Obviously, 
for one thing, a lot of broke brokers. For 
another, possibly a major price drop in 
the market, brought on by the general 
atmosphere of panic as everybody tries to 
sell out and grab what cash he can. These 
two things alone would be harmful 
enough. But there would be a third, per- 
haps the worst of all. Suppose you were 
a small investor, and you'd ordered and 
paid for stock from one of these brokers 
and he hadn't delivered it yet. When he 
went bankrupt, where do you think you'd 
be?” 

The answer to that question should be 
terrifying. “If a broker went bankrupt, 


an ordinary customer would be what's 
called a ‘general creditor.’ That means 
he wouldn’t get any of his money back 
until a lot of other special creditors had 
been paid off. Whatever was left of the 
broker’s assets would then be divided 
among thousands of general creditors. 
Those who were lucky might get a dime 
on the dollar.” 

The domino collapse and the great 
Regulation 'T renege seem to be the two 
worst nightmares now disturbing Wall 
Street. There are others, all growing out 
of the paper-work glut and the moun- 
tainous backlog of fails. An SEC investi- 
gator, looking at the mountain of public 
complaints, worries about the results of 
a growing distrust of Wall Street. “Sup- 
pose this distrust spreads, grows more 
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“Do you suppose it’s because I failed to tip the attendant in the ladies’ room?” 


intense,” he says. ‘“Uhere could be a kind 
of ‘run’ on Wall Street, like a run on a 
bank. Can you imagine what it would be 
like? Millions of investors clamoring for 
their securities all at once.” 

It’s a scary prospect. Suppose the 
clamorers included not only customers 
worried about fails, but also thousands of 
investors who, until now, have confi- 
dently allowed their securities to be held 
in “Street name’'—that is, registered to 
the broker as owner. Active in-and-out 
market traders maintain this arrange- 
ment as a convenience; it allows for fast 
maneuvering. But if traders grew worried 
about brokers going bankrupt or getting 
hung up on fails, they'd want the stocks 
reregistered in their own names, safely 
locked away in their own desk drawers, 
protected from all possible trouble ex- 
cept price drops. Thus the run on Wall 
Street could easily swell to frightening 
proportions. 

Stockbrokers are like banks in this re- 
spect: a run means serious trouble. No 
broker can deliver, at one time, all the 
securities he is holding for or owes to all 
his customers, any more than a bank can 
instantly hand all its depositors their 
cash. If there were a Wall Street run, 
brokers could fail. Or, to prevent failure, 
they might be forced to close their doors. 
Or the SEC might feel compelled to shut 
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down the entire stock market until the 
immediate danger passed. The result 
would be at least a bad erosion of in- 
vestors’ confidence, and probably a giddy 
drop in prices when the market reopened. 

All these nightmares lurk in the shad- 
ows of the paper mountain now slowly 
burying Wall Street. If the mountain goes 
away, the nightmares will go away. Will 
the mountain go? 

The stock exchanges, SEC, individual 
brokers and others are trying hard to cut 
it down. The Big Board, Amex and 
NASD are working together, for instance, 
on a Central Certificate Service that will 
reduce physical handling of stock certifi- 
cates in much the same way as a bank 
checking account reduces physical han- 
dling of money. Merrill Lynch, Bache & 
Co., Paine, Webber and other big brokers 
have moved independently to discourage 
certain kinds of stock trading and to 
slow the inflow of new business. The SEC 
has held talks with brokers in Washing- 
ton and warned them of possible penal- 
ties if they don’t straighten things out. 
The stock exchanges themselves have 
slapped various restrictions on member 
brokers, hoping particularly to cut down 
the number of old (50-day) and very old 
(50-day) fails. 

All these measures will be useful, but 
most of the men on the Street seem to 


pin their biggest hopes on electronic com- 
puters, “Oh, how we'd love it," a Paine, 
Webber officer says, “if all the engraved 
stock certificates in the world could be 
burned and computer punch cards 
adopted in their place.” A Merrill Lynch 
man echoes the thought: “If we were 
fully automated, we could do in a few 
minutes what now takes weeks. Maybe 
by 1970... .” 

But mathematician Richard Bloch 
of Auerbach Corp., a Philadelphia scien- 
tihe-consultant company widely consid- 
ered to be leading computer experts, is 
skeptical. “Anybody who thinks Wall 
Street can get itself automated fast,’" says 
Bloch, “is smoking a questionable kind 
of weed. The problems are too big, the 
whole thing is too complex. You hear 
talk about everything being computer- 
ized in ‘a few’ years. I'd say it will be 
closer to 10 years.” 

Meanwhile, Wall Street and all its in- 
vestors will have to go on living with 
their fears, waiting for the bear market 
that could bring on the first renege, 
knock over the first domino, trigger the 
doomsday run, Will any such nightmare 
ever become real? 

A reporter worrying about that ques- 
tion took a stroll along Wall Street on 
a recent fall evening. At 9 o'clock every 
building still had lights burning in many 
windows. Collee shops were busy, filled 
with weary men and women trying to 
stay awake. The sidewalks were full of 
people carrying paper: messengers lug- 
ging sacks of securities, executive types 
clutching envelopes and folders. The 
wind blew paper along the gutters and 
across the roadway and up building walls. 
Corded stacks of paper lay on steps and 
inside doorways, awaiting transfer. The 
Street was awash with paper. 

On the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, limousine-owner Jerry Cheitel 
waited to pick up passengers in his long 
black Cadillac. Until a year ago, he said, 
his nighttime passengers were mostly 
brokerage partners and other wealthy 
men going home to affluent suburbs, This 
year he has more often been hired to 
take home office girls who have worked 
overtime. “They don’t like to ride the sub- 
ways this time of night,” Cheitel ex- 
plained. “Their bosses pay for the trip.” 

As he spoke, a group of girls barely 
out of high school walked up to the 
limousine, shepherded by a white-haired 
gentleman who was reaching for his 
wallet. The girls looked tired and rum- 
pled, but cherished. They climbed into 
the car, giggling. 

The white-haired gentleman watched 
the limousine recede along Wall Street. 
“If you don’t treat them like royalty, they 
quit and go somewhere else,” he said 
gloomily. “The demand for clerical help 
around here is fierce, and they know it. 
The fate of Wall Street depends on 
them.” 

He looked unhappy. The reporter 
offered to buy him a drink. “No,” he 
said, “I've still got hours more work to 
do.” 

“Will Cheitel come back and pick you 
up?” 

He uttered a sepulchral laugh. “Me? 
Good heayens, no! I'm nobody, I'm just 
a broker. I'll take the subway.” 

—Max Gunther 
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costumes are muumuus, kimonos or 
saris. Bue what is this American girl like 
inside—what kind of life does she lead? 

The freewheeling, transitory nature of 
her job makes the stewardess an in- 
dependent chick, though it can also make 
her insecure, The worst time is her first 
six months, when she’s on reserve. She sits 
around her apartment waiting for the 
phone call that will send her to the air- 
port to replace a sick or grounded girl, 
never knowing where or when she'll fly. 
Since a stewardess isn't allowed to drink 
within 24 hours of a flight, her social life 
is dimmed. She makes a shade over $100 
a week and has to buy her own first uni- 
forms (usually on time). so she is often 
broke and has to share an apartment with 
a couple of other stewardesses. which can 
be either a blessing or a curse. Many girls 
quit under the pressure. 

For those who stay, the job gets better 
rapidly. They get a pay raise and a 
chance to be reassigned to a base of their 
choice (New York, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles are the favorites), They 
apply monthly for the routes they want 
to fly on the basis of seniority, so after a 
while they are able to order their lives. 

The girls soon fall into a free-swinging 
routine: a few days of work, a few days 
off, a short time here. a short time there, 
Despite odd hours. built-in instability 
and overamorous advances, they haye 
much fun. Despite walking on air (when 
the floor of the plane drops away). dis- 
proving to wives their man-grabbing 
image, and tending airsick babies large 
and small, most of them are happy. Most 
of them would rather fly than switch, 
even for marriage, to a guy who insists 
his woman keep | her feet on the ground, 

Stewardesses figure they're more than 
one up on the average girl who works 9- 
to-5 and travels on a once-a-year vaca- 
tion. They are right. Consider the fact 
that they wed well. In order of frequency, 
stewardesses. mi arry executives, salesmen, 
pilots, airline ground personnel, en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, bankers. brokers, 
contractors, and the remainder of male 
\merica, for better or worse. 

Until the right man takes his seat, 
howeyer, they make the most of the job, 
often by seeing the world. Travel costs 
them next to nothing. A stewardess can 
fly around the earth for a shade over 
5300, thanks to air-fare discounts. 

“Traveling gets to be a habit,” said 
one pretty National Airlines stewardess. 
“That's one big advantage we have over 
other girls—our mobility. [f T have an un- 
happy affair, I can just transfer to an- 
other city and start all over again.” 

But contrary to their image as adven- 
iuresses and continental gadabouts, 
most stewardesses are relatively conserva- 
tive. Oh, they'll go out and party till all 
hours, but when it gets down to the 
nitty-gritty, they remember that they're 
small-town girls. They wonder whether 
the pass is being made at a stewardess or 
for a particular girl and they wait, most 
of the time, to see. 

In demeanor the average stewardess is 
something of a Jekylland-Hyde proposi- 
tion, depending on whether she’s up or 
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down. In the air, she’s on the job, aud 
part of her job is to be charming. The 
charm makes it difficult for a guy to make 
his moves. Almost anything he says by 
way of an opening has been said before, 
and usually seems lost in space without 
effect. If there is a crack in the usually 
impenetrable smile before him. he won't 
have much time in the air to develop it. 
If he does succeed, she probably has very 
little time on the ground. Even on a 
coast-to-coast flight, her layovers average 
24 hours or less—dinner, dancing and 
seduction would cut heavily into that and 
leave her pooped for the flight back, 
when she has work to do. Finally, her way 
of life has made her independent—she’s 
not about to lose her head easily. 

Many a designing male assumes that a 
stewardess makes a date on every flight, 
and he figures his play ought to stand a 
good chance. forgetting that inside every 
stewardess is an unpredictable woman, 
On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that a stewardess—a “stew.” in the trade— 
does count on finding dates among her 
passengers, but she plays the assignation 
bit very cool when she's in the air. 

On the ground, particularly at a home 
base, it’s a different proposition. The 
stewardess has a big advantage over other 
girls: in any given town, she is where the 
action is. The reason is obyious—she is 
the action. Take New York, There are 
4,829 stewardesses based in the town. 
Most of them live on the upper East Side 
—which, as a result, has become a bache- 
lor’s playground, loaded with “singles” 


bars where on weekend nights a thirsty 
male can't fight his way in with a base- 
ball bat, there’s so much action, Local 
guys know that the way to insure a good 
turnout of females at a party is to invite 
a couple of stewardesses—they bring their 
roommates. 

There is the real glamor of the job— 
chatting about Beirut or Paris “last 
weekend” while surrounded by well-fixed 
bachelors, soaking up attention, admira- 
tion, envy and offers of dinner and 
sophisticated entertainment. (Steward- 
esses are notorious for having empty re- 
frigerators and full clothes closets, a fair 
indication both of their priorities and of 
the costs of living up to the image.) 

Since stewardesses do tend to con- 
centrate in particular neighborhoods in 
the larger cities, a new type of man has 
emerged—the “stew bum.” This fellow 
establishes himself in the bars and the 
cocktail lounges of a stewardess neighbor- 
hood, learns airline slang and gossip, and 
eventually dates nothing but steward- 
esses, It’s an easy rut to fall into, and not 
uncomfortable. After all, once he gets 
past playing the field and takes to special- 
izing, he becomes the beneficiary of all 
that training the airlines have laid out. 
She makes him feel like a pasha. 

For the man who needs some hints in 
getting his jets fired up, a handy manual 
was published last year, to the great an- 
noyance of stewardesses. Coffee, Tea or 
Me? was allegedly written by two ex- 
stews, and enumerated sexual misadven- 
tures from coast to coast. If the girls had 
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a problem with a 


“pushover” image al- 
ready, this unjustified filly-gilding made 


it worse—and permanent. These ttillat- 
ing tales, however, include a host of 
worthwhile hints for would-be stew bums. 
The first rule is to play it cool at all times 
and not to leer, even a little, 

But no matter how forearmed a man 
is, he should also be forewarned: the girls 
have been carefully clued in to the male 
menace. It's an unofhicial, but important, 
part of the curriculum at the airline 
schools, 

Since a girl has to be ready for any- 
thing on a plane, most situations dealt 
with in the average six weeks’ training 
are emergencies. Learning to cope is very 
reassuring when it comes to dangerous 
crises and first aid. but it means men are 
discussed as Problems. Calling a man a 
problem arouses a certain premature de- 
fensive attitude. It is often mistaken by 
male passengers for aloofness, but the 
truth is that the girl may just be envision- 
ing herself as alone with a Problem in 
that big cabin in the sky. 

Barbara Donnelley, director of the 
Northeast Airlines school in Boston, con- 
cedes that it is difheult to draw the line 
between preparing the girls and scaring 
them, but says firmly that it is necessary. 
“Most passengers—which means men— 

vant a little extra personal attention. 
Some of them take it the wrong way, and 
the girls must know how to deal with it.” 


The thought leads to a suspicion that 
there may be a contradiction somewhere 
in the strenuous taining the girls get. 
Maintaining appearance is an aspect of 
the stewardess’s job to which the schools 
pay special attention. The girls get at 
least a solid week of grooming and beauty 
classes. which are then reinforced by 
constant scrutiny and comment for the 
other five weeks of the course. For the 
rest of her career each graduate’s appear- 
ance will be periodically checked (along 
with her weight) . The result is a girl de- 
signed to catch the eye—to be, in fact. 
more interesting to watch than the flying 
horse opera on the movie screen, 

“We don’t necessarily instill sex ap- 
peal.” says Ellen Marlette, the stunning 
blonde grooming instructor for North. 
east Airlines. “It's just looking nice and 
making a man feel good. Stewardesses get 
plenty of attention without necessarily 
looking sexy.” 

The key word seems to be “neces- 
sarily.” A stewardess doesn’t “have” to 
look sexy, but if a girl can’t avoid her 
own attributes, she is apt to have a Prob- 
lem. Actually, what the airline schools 
emphasize is the “wholesome” look, 
which seems to be a combination of at 
traction and rejection. 

One thing a school can’t give a stew- 
ardess is universal appeal. The standard 
graduate has her detractors, and they 
deserve a hearing. Some men feel a mild 


reyulsion toward the wholesome look— 
the Stewardess Look—which was summed 
up by one New York ad man who said, 
“Yuuechh! An endless procession of 
Doris Days.” A less subjective assessment 
of other major shortcomings was made 
by comedian Shelley Berman, who once 
commented, “They have an inexorable 
smile; all other expressions have been 
brainwashed out of them. ... A truly ac- 
complished stewardess has a vocabulary 
of about 24 words.” 

It is obvious that the boundaries on 
stewardess sex appeal have not yet been 
firmly drawn. Holiday Airlines in Cali- 
fornia recently announced, presumably 
in jest, that it was going to install topless 
stewardesses. The ensuing outcry echoed 
from as far away as Rome. So far, mini- 
skirts are the limit. 

Most stewardesses haye the last word 
on themselves by achieving unparalleled 
success in marriage. Apparently they 
make good wives. A leading expert on 
the subject is Paul Correri. He runs an 
employment agency for ex-stews and 
moonlighting off duty aes in 
New York called Flight 485, which cur- 
rently has 1,500 of them on its roster, He 
and other men who have married stew- 
ardesses heartily endorse the breed as a 
whole. even when their wives aren't 
around. 

“You can’t find a better bunch of all- 
around, attractive girls,” he insists. 
“Actresses or models might be prettier or 
sexier, but they're less attainable, and 
even if they weren't. can they cook? Sew? 
Take care of kids? Clean house? And 
would they give a man the attention and 
tender loving care he deserves? That's 
just what stewardesses are trained to do.” 
Obviously they must be doing something 
right—the divorce rate for ex-stewardesses 
is astoundingly low: only one in 22 mar- 
riages breaks up. The average for the 
United States is one in 3.5. 

Perhaps the very last word should go 
to a New York salesman who copped out 
of the rat race by marrying an air girl. 
He observed, “In my old neighborhood 
we used to say the perfect wife was a chef 
in the kitchen, a diplomat in the living 
room and a wanton in the bedroom. 
With a stewardess, you can be sure of the 
first two. You've got a 50-50 shot at the 
third. And you can take her home to 
mother.” —Brian St. Pierre 


OUR MAN LEADS THE RACE 
[Continued from page 35] 


from Falmouth. This represented excel- 
lent progress and an average distance of 
about 100 miles per day. Some trouble 
had developed with the all-important 
self-steering gear. but Robin reported 
this repaired. Both flying fish and squid 
came flopping onto the deck in this re- 
gion of the Atlantic. Robin ate flying 
fish for breakfast several mornings, but 
the inky squid, about four inches long, 
were apparently not appetizing. 

Two competitors who had departed 
England ahead of Robin were unheard 
from throughout this first month. Capt. 
John Ridgway had left Galway Bay on 
June 1 ina 30-foot sloop and G hay Blyth 
left the Hamble River in a similar boat 
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a week later. Robin could assume that 
both these rivals were somewhere ahead 
of him. 

On July 18, Robin reported only 400 
miles progress in the previous week. He 
was then moving slowly through a re- 
gion of frustrating doldrums. He reported 
that Suhail’s hull sprang a leak where 
a piece of copper sheathing had come 
loose. This required a plunge over the 
side by the lone sailor to make repairs. 
He found that a shark was circling the 
boat at this point, so, “I had to climb 
back on board to shoot the shark.” 


A week later, on July 25, he was 150 
miles north of the equator and 300 miles 
off the Liberian coast, sailing at three 
knots in light variable winds. “I have 
the world to myself,” Robin told us. “L 


hayen’t seen a ship all week. I hope to 
cross the equator in three days, then I 
should meet the southeast trade winds 
and make better speed. I have completely 
restocked my freshwater supply from rain 
and have had no trouble with my food 
stores. The only thing was, my onions 
went bad [he had taken on 25() pounds 
of fresh onions when he left England] 
and I had to throw them oyerboard. I am 
reading and writing a bit, but mostly I 
am kept busy on routine maintenance.’ 
[Suhaili’s paint was flaking above the 
waterline.] porn went off the air with 
the words, “I am in good shape and have 
no worries. I am pressing ahead as fast 
as possible... .” 

Once out of the doldrums, Suhaili be- 
gan to fly, sometimes as much as 170 miles 
a day. By August 8, when we next talked 
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to him, Robin wa far oath in the At 
lantic (20 degrees South, 24 West), hav- 
ing covered 1,600 miles in the preceding 
two weeks. It was one day during this 
period that our lonesome skipper heard 
“a distinct human voice’ aboard his 
yacht. “I thought I was going mad,” 
Robin told us. “But it wasn’t my imag- 
ination, it was my tape recorder which 
somehow inexplicably came to life.’” He 
had taken the recorder and tapes aboard 
to supply favorite music and for making 
notes for the story which will appear in 
‘TRUE at journey’s end, 


Rabin was also having trouble with a 
ne auxiliary battery charger which he 

sared would put his radio off the air. 
Gan, he explained his feelings and his 
plans, “I am very well and happy to talk 
to someone. The charger is still not work- 
ing, but Lam keeping at it, I cannot seem 
to find the fault. If necessary, I will use 
the engine [Suhaili is equipped with a 
small diesel for emergency use]. Should 
IT fail to make radio contact next week, 
I expect to be off Australia in 14 weeks 
Jmeaning mid-November]. I have mapped 
a route 300 miles south of Cape ‘Town, 
which I expect to pass in three weeks. I 
should pick up the westerlies in three to 
four days and will then really move. My 
cabin is leaking slightly, but it is nothing 
to worry about, everything is under con- 
trol. All my clothing got wet, but things 
are better now. I have been through 
pretty rough weather,” Robin went off 
the air with the comment that his beard 


was “almost on my chest.” 


A week later. on August 15, we re- 
ceived a disturbing message. Because ol 
the recurring fault im the self-steering de- 
vice, Suhaili had zigzagged throughout 
one night, fearing Robin 150 miles off 
course. He said, am hoping to fix it, 
but I am Smaak the Roaring Forties 
sooner than I expected and I am a little 
frightened.” It was clear that battling 
to keep on course without the help of the 
self-steering device could mean sleepless 
nights and a fight against fatigue in one 
of the world’s most dangerous oceans. 
Robin was now approximately 25 de- 
grees South, 15 degrees West, about hall- 
way between Rio de Janeiro and Cape 
Town. 

“Tam 1,750 miles from Cape Town 
and Thursday next week [August 22] | 
should be in the westerlies. | am a bit 
lonely, but it is not too bad, I usually 
feel a bit low in the evenings, but it can 
not be helped. I shall just have to get 
home quicker. The last two nights | 
picked up Lourenco Marques’ radio but 
the music made it even worse—I felt more 
lonely than ever. In a small boat like this, 
one feels near to God and this comforts 
one, 


Ih this region of the South Atlantic 
Robin saw few signs of life. In one four- 
week period, he saw no ships at all. Lone- 
liness was everywhere, A stormy petrel 
joined him one day, circled Suhaili for 
two days, then left. Despite such isola- 


tion, Robin maintained his calm good 
spirits. “One evening,” he radioed, 


“while preparing my evening meal, Su- 


“Yes, gentlemen, this is the biggest airplane we’ve ever designed.” 
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TRUE 


“I've always given him ties, up to now.” 


haili rocked heavily and I sat down on 
the pressure cooker. It was quite painful 
at the time, but something to laugh about 
now, I teres talk to myself, but sing a 
lot. My favorite song is ‘For He Is an 
Englishman’ from Gilbert & Sullivan.” 

Robin was asked to recite some of the 
poems he had been writing during the 
voyage. His voice was at times nearly ob- 
literated by atmospheric interference, but 
the words filtered through like this: 


Suhaili stretching her sails again 
Bound for the southern sea 
Where no ships do appear for most of 
the year 
And there’s nothing on your lea, 
Where horizons unfold and part from waves 
And clouds or a bird float solitary 
And the winds roar their hate 
Put the waves in like state 
Al intruders’ impertinency. 


By August 30, Robin had repaired his 
battery charger and was now transmitting 
to Cape Town, 1,250 miles to the east, in- 
stead of direct to England. He had en- 
countered the roughest weather of the 
trip to date. Sailing in the teeth of a 
raging gale, with mountainous seas 
breaking over his boat, Robin managed 
to joke, “Send me a 60-foot periscope to 
look over the waves. And if you have a 
spare helicopter, I could do with some 
dry clothes. I'm soaked through and so 
is everything on Suhatli. The gale hit me 
on Monday [four days earlier] coming 
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from the southwest. Since then the wind 
has turned and is now blowing from the 
east in gusts of over 40 knots.” 

He had covered only 1,000 miles in the 
preceding three weeks, “This is very 
depressing. | am anxious to get on.” 

In the following week, he did, covering 
600 miles, reaching 41 degrees South, 4 
degrees East. Another storm was blowing 
up. “It is bitterly cold and 1 have a par- 
affin [kerosene] heater going in the cabin. 
I am watching the sea through the port- 
hole. The wind is coming up fast and the 
sea is already whipping and churning. 
During the first gale [ had difficulty keep- 
ing on course due to the defective self- 
steering device. But it is now working 
perfectly again.” His sextant, which was 
damaged when he was knocked over by 
a wave and dropped it, was also w orking 
properly again. He said, “I had a clear 
day on Sunday and took sightings every 
half hour. 1 am now convinced the sex 
tant is okay. Naturally I'm frightened at 
the prospect of another storm, like the 
one last week, but it is a great relief that 
the technical problems are solved, Al- 
though I get very frightened at times, [ 
have never regretted taking on the trip.” 


Within two weeks of this message, 
Robin had cause to change his mind. 
Suhaili capsized in mountainous seas. 
“It was the worst storm of my life,” 
Robin radioed on September I4. On 
September 9, a huge wave had suddenly 


lifted Sufaili from the water, tilted her 
completely and crashed her onto her side. 
“Everything in my cabin came down on 
mé and water was rushing in. I thought it 
was the end. Above the noise I heard 
something breaking. It was the cabin 
which was strained.” 

Not only was the cabin roof split open, 
but the self-steering gear was once again 
bent out of shape, the water supply pol- 
luted by bilge water and the rudder 
splintered. Robin plunged into the sea 
and battled to bring his yacht upright. 
He then reinforced his cabin with extra 
bolts and fitted a spare rudder. 


am repairing the damage as best | 
can,” he said. “I have only eight gallons 
of fresh water left, I just hope I will make 
out on rain. | am heading for Australia, 
but I cannot go fast because it will crack 
the self-steering gear. I will see how 
things go, but if I have another storm like 
the one on Monday, I don’t know. But 
there’s no need to worry. | would not go 
on if T didn’t think I could make it.” 

Within a week, showers enabled the 
solo skipper to replenish his supply of 
fresh water. He was now, on September 
21, around the formidable Cape of 
Storms and at 40 degrees South, 43 de- 
grees East. approximately 1,200 miles 
east-southeast of Cape ‘Town and more 
than 5,000 miles ahead of his nearest com- 
petitor, He was 14 weeks out of Falmouth 
and expecting to pass Melbourne by the 
end of October. He had managed to re 
pair much of the damage suffered in the 
capsizing and was averaging about 120) 
miles a day. 

At the end of September. Robin 
radioed, “Now it’s not the weather that 
has bothered me. I have made 800 miles 
this week [September 20-27] and I am 
now about 2,000 miles past Cape Town. 
gut things have been going wrong on 
board. First I had trouble with my radio 
transmitter, Then, while fixing it, I man 
aged to splash battery acid into my left 
eye. It was very painful, but it is getting 
better now. The other trouble was my 
engine which IT use to charge the bat- 
teries. It suddenly seized up on me and 
T am trying to fix that now.” 


FXtiead of Robin Knox-Johnston at this 
stage of his epic journey were the 
Amsterdam and St. Paul Islands in mid- 
Indian Ocean and Australia beyond. 
After Australia will come the long run 
across the broad South Pacific and then 
around Cape Horn, by far the most 
hazardous part of the trip. 

Skippers Ridgway and Blyth who left 
England ahead of Knox- Johnston have 
now retired from the race. His closest 
competitor at this point is Cmdr. Bill 
King, who is sailing a big experimental 
yacht that looks like a submarine with 
masts. King crossed the equator late in 
September, but his curious craft has yet 
to be tested by storms such as Suhatli has 
survived. 

When Robin passes through the Tas- 
man Sea he hopes to throw off a pack- 
age containing notes and photographs 
for the London Sunday Mirror and 
True. Meanwhile, we will chart his prog- 
ress for our readers month by month. 

—Charles N. Barnard 
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AN ORDEAL OF INNOCENCE 


[Continued from page 55] 


Chisolm met Matthew J. Faerber, the 
lawyer who had been retained for him 
by his stepfather, Gerald Williams, a 
career Navy man. Matt Faerber was well 
known and respected in Newport. A 
small-town attorney with a rough-hewn 
Irish face and sparkling eyes, he had a 
busy practice that centered on courts- 
martial, but also included everything 
from routine wills to major crimes. He 
was hardworking, versatile and dedi- 
cated. He greeted Chisolm with a reas- 
suring smile and listened c wefully to his 
story. Chisolm liked him and felt confi- 
dent as he talked to the attorney. “I’m 
innocent and | can prove it.” Chisolm 
concluded. “I guess we should get all this 
settled within a few days.” Faerber was 
more cautious. He knew that the judicial 
system of this country rarely settles any- 
thing within cays. But he was encour- 
aged by Chisolm’s attitude and his alibi. 
“T believe you,” he said. “Now we'll just 
have to go to work to get you out of 
here.” 

Bill Chisolm prepared for the first 
night in his 21 years that he had ever 
spent in jail. A high-school dropout, he 
had held a few jobs but never a steady 
one, and had served three years in the 
Air Force. Some months before, he had 
joined a police cadet training program 
for slum youths; but his attendance had 
been irregular and he had dropped out 
of this, too, after a couple of months. He 
had a wife and two children, but did not 
stay with them regularly. He said he 
“supported them sometimes,” but he 
could not recall the last time he had 
given them any money. He was mostly 
unemployed and broke, and usually 
spent his time “just hanging around the 
street.” But while there was nothing in 
Chisolm’s past to suggest he was a brutal 
murderer, there was also nothing to 
convince the police that their witnesses 
were wrong. 

Chisolm, however, had an alibi that 
was out of the ordinary; more important, 
it could be documented. Two days be- 
fore the murder, while Chisolm was still 
in New York, his nine-year-old step- 
brother, Rodney Williams, had died sud- 
denly of meningitis in the Newport 

aval Hospital. 

When Chisolm heard about the death, 
he borrowed $15 and bought a ticket on 
the next bus to Providence. There, after 
a tiring ride through the night, he 
switched to another bus for Newport. 

In his parents’ home at last, Chisolm 
grabbed a few hours’ sleep on the living: 
room floor of a house filled with relatives. 
‘Then he took care of the kids—his moth- 
er had seven other sons and a daughter— 
and ran errands, while arrangements 
for the funeral were being made. He 
talked with relatives from other areas 
and greeted friends of his mother and 
stepfather. The days were hectic. If Chis- 
olm had been asked for the dates, he 
probably could not haye thought of them. 

Later his future was to depend on 
exact dates. The death certificate of Rod- 
ney Williams showed that the boy had 
died on August 22, 1966. The funeral took 
place on August 25. [f Chisolm was in 
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Middletown from the morning after the 
death through the afternoon of the fu- 
neral, he obyiously could not have been 
in the Bronx on the 24th, when Carmelo 
Carrion was slain. Many family friends 
and relatives had seen him in Middle- 
town during that time. To Bill Chisolm, 
this seemed more than enough proof that 
he had nothing to do with the Carrion 
murder. 

Attorney Faerber, putting aside other 
cases, went to work immediately to verify 
Chisolm’s story. In Chisolm’s jacket he 
found the ticket stub from the Grey- 
hound bus that had left New York for 
Providence about 1:30 on the morning of 
the 23rd. Chisolm remembered that he 
had taken another stepbrother named 
Jerry to return a suit and find a new one 
for the funeral: the errand had taken up 
much of the day on which the furniture 
dealer had been killed in New York. 
Faerber followed out the details Chisolm 
had given him. 

The suit had been returned to Arlan’s 
Department Store in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, a few minutes’ ride from Mid- 
dletown. Chisolm had received a refund 
of $9 and signed the receipt Bill Wil- 
liams, his family name. Faerber located 
the slip in the store files and found the 
cashier who had made the refund. She 
recalled Chisolm. “I remember he was a 
Negro,” she said, “and he was very po 
lite. You remember courteous people, 
because most of the ones who come in for 
refunds aren't polite at all.” 

Chisolm had then taken his stepbroth- 


er to another store, Anderson-Little, to 
look for a suit. He did not buy one, be- 
cause the pants were all too big for young 
Jerry’s hips. Faerber found a salesman 
who remembered the two. “I told that 
boy, ‘It’s impossible to fit you because 
you’'ye just got no behind,’"’ the man 
said. Because he made no sale and issued 
no sales slip, he could not specify the 
exact date, but he could identify Chisolm. 
Faerber felt now that he had a defense 
strong enough to fight Chisolm’s extra- 
dition to New York for murder. 

It had taken two months for Faerber 
to make his investigation and the extradi- 
tion hearing to be set, and all this time 
Chisolm had been in custody. “I’m get- 
ting awfully tired of sitting in jail for 
somet thing I didn’t do,” he told Faerber. 

“Pm gl id. we finally have a chance to 
show them they were wrong.” 

The hearing in Rhode Island began 
with Stanley Parness, the assistant dis- 
trict attorney from the Bronx who was 
handling the prosecution, bringing in 
witness Lupe Jordan. For a fleeting mo- 
ment Chisolm, seated with his lawyer at 
the table opposite, thought that this time 
the woman would acknowledge her error. 
Parness asked her if either of the two 
men she had seen at the furniture store 
was in court. “One is,” she said. She 
raised her arm and again pointed at 
Chisolm. . 

That afternoon Faerber began pre- 
senting his own line of witnesses. In 
seven hearings over the next two months, 
he produced nine people who swore to 
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the truth of various parts of Chisolm's 
alibi. He offered as evidence the refund 
slip from Arlan’s, the bus ticket and an 
affidavit from the clerk who had sold it, 
and a handwriting sample from Chisolm, 
to be matched against the signature on 
the refund slip. At first, things seemed to 
be going so well that Chisolm was again 
thinking of his imprisonment in terms 
of days. Faerber was also encouraged. 
Even the court clerks said as they ushered 
Chisolm in and out of the courtroom that 
they were sure he would be freed. 

Then he received the biggest jolt since 
his arrest. An 18-year-old named Kemper 
Richie, who had known Chisolm and the 
Williams family for several years, took 
the witness stand and testified that a few 
days after Rodney Williams’ funeral he 
had had a few drinks with his friend. 
Chisolm had talked then about “some 
trouble in New York.” Richie went on: 
“He told me that him and this guy Toby 
went down to the furniture store and 
held up this guy. ... Bill held him while 
Toby stabbed him, I don't know how 
many times he stabbed him.” Chisolm 
was stunned. Turning desperately to 
Faerber, he whispered, “He's making it 
up.” After Faerber’s preliminary cross- 
examination, the court recessed. 

A few minutes later Richie was led 
past the bullpen, in which Chisolm was 
being held briefly on the way back to his 
cell. Richie paused, and the two friends 
stared at each other. With a puzzled, fear- 
ful face, Chisolm asked, “Why, man? 
Why did you say something like that?” 

Richie looked dazed. “T don’t know, 
man,” he mumbled, and moved on. 

“He don't know,” Chisolm said bitter- 
ly, to no one, “He don’t know—and he's 
playing with my life!” 

Late that night Richie called Faerber. 
He told the lawyer that he had lied, that 
he had been “frightened by those guys 
from New York" into testifying against 
Chisolm. The next day he entered the 
witness stand and denied the story he 
had told. 


But there was now a new mood of ten- 
sion in the hearing. Chisolm grew edgy 
under the persistent questioning of Par- 
ness. The court clerks stopped offering 
their opinions on his release, When An- 
gelina Hernandes, the last witness to be 
alled, also identified Chisolm, his moth- 
er shouted from the back of the court- 
room, “She’s lying.” The judge ordered 
Mrs. Williams removed. 

Still, when the hearing ended, Chis- 
olm thought he had won. He had good 
reason. “The court will state unequiyo- 
cally,” said Judge Joseph Weisberger in 
his decision, “that if the matter were 
before it on the determination of guilt or 
innocence, the court without question 
would acquit the defendant.” Then the 
judge continued. Unfortunately, the case 
was not that simple. There were the 
rights of the demanding state to consider 
as well, And although the proof of inno- 
cence was strong, it was not convincing 
enough to prevent extradition. 

When the judge stopped talking, 
Chisolm looked at Faerber, “He means 
we lost?” 

“Yes,” said Faerber. “We lost.” 

Chisolm dropped his head into his 
arms on the table, After four months in 
jail, the ordeal that was supposed to be 
over was just beginning again. “I'm inno- 
cent,” he cried into his arms. ‘Doesn't 
that matter at all?” 

A few days later he was handcufted, 
taken from the Middletown jail and 
placed between the two Bronx detec- 
tives in the back seat of a squad car. In 
three hours he was at Simpson Street 
Precinct in the Bronx, where he was put 
in a temporary cell. He was now among 
hostile strangers, almost without hope. 

-arness came in to talk to him. “How 
are you?” the prosecutor began, 

Chisolm exploded. “Look, man, I’m 
not listening to you. | know how you 
people work, You want me to get so 
scared that I'll cop a plea, admit to some- 
thing I didn’t do. Well, | won't go along 
with any of that. Just get out and leave 
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“Lou Groza he ain't.” 
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me alone.” Parness left, and one morn- 
ing Chisolm was moved into the de- 
pressing Bronx House of Detention for 
Men. 

A guard admitted him, barking out 
questions and jotting answers on a form. 
Chisolm was taken into a room with 
dirty white walls for a rough and humili- 
ating physical examination, “All right, 
get dressed,” he was finally told, and in 
his new prison garments he was led down 
a corridor. 

When he reached a narrow walkway to 
the side, the guard gave him a shove. 
The gallery contained 24 small cells, 12 
on either side. Each cell was equipped 
with two wooden sleeping benches, and 
two mildly inquisitive faces peered out 
of each as Chisolm passed. The guard 
stopped before an empty cell and opened 
the door for the new prisoner. Chisolm 
entered and slumped onto the hard 
bench. “Stand up,” snapped the guard, 
“while I tell you the prison schedule. 
Lights go on at 5 a.m, You make your 
bunk right away. Breakfast at 6. Recrea- 
tion all morning. We lock you in from 
3:30 to 5 in the afternoon for the head 
count. Lights out at 10. No more noise 
then. Obey the rules and you won't have 
any trouble.” Chisolm only half-tistened 
as the voice droned on, high, nasal, im- 
personal, until the guard left. 

It was recreation time. The cells were 
open, and the prisoners moyed freely 
through the gallery. Three men came 
down the walkway to introduce them- 
selves. “Murder, huh?” one said. “I think 
I heard about that stabbing in the fur- 
niture store,” 

Chisolm repeated the words he had 
used so often over the past four months. 
“Tt didn’t do it. I'm innocent.” 

The men laughed and called to others, 
“Hey, he didn’t do it.” Laughter spread 
through the gallery. 

A few days later Chisolm had a new 
lawyer, appointed by the Bronx Supreme 
Court to defend him. Archie A. Gorfinkel 
of New York presented a sharp contrast 
to the fatherly Matt Faerber of Newport. 
He was tougher, more cynical and, at 39, 
younger by 15 years. He had been an as- 
sistant district attorney for five years 
and a state senator for one year. His 
demeanor was cool and businesslike; it 
was not his style to offer the kind of per- 
sonal faith and morale-building talks 
that Faerber had given his client. 

Gorfinkel and Chisohn met for the 
first time in a small room in the jail. 
They shook hands and sat down at a 
table to talk, Chisolm, in drab prison 
garb, once more told his story, and the 
lawyer, in a well-fitting suit and conserva- 
tive tie, made his notes with a gold pen. 
Occasionally he looked up with a calm, 
businesslike concern that Chisolm mis- 
took for disinterest. 

When Chisolm had finished, Gorfinkel 
said carefully, “Bill, 1 know how you 
must feel... .” 

“No, you don’t,” Chisolm snapped, 
“You're going home every night to a 
home and family. As long as I’m in here 
and you're out there, don’t tell me you 
know how LI feel.” 

“If I'm going to help you,” said Gor- 
finkel, “it’s important that you have con- 
fidence in me.” 

“T'll start haying confidence in you,” 
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Chisolm retorted, “the day 1 walk out into 
the street.” He stared into Gorlinkel’s 
face. “Tell me, do you believe Pm nat 
guilty?” 

“That's an unfair question,” said Gor- 
finkel. 

“Tt's not unfair at all,”” said Chisolm. 
“Tt don't want to go into any murder trial 
with a lawyer who isn’t sure he believes 
in me,” 

Gorfinkel had reason to hedge. “My 
job.” he explained to others later, “is 
usually to convince a guy that he needs 
me and then try to get him the best pos- 
sible deal. You just don't find yourself 
defending many guys who are complete- 
ly innocent.” 

At the moment he placated Chisolm 
by promising to press for a quick dismis- 
sal as soon as he received the minutes ol 
the Rhode Island extradition hearing. 

As it happened, the court stenogra- 
phers for the Superior Court of Rhode 
Island were having a very busy season, 
‘The Bronx court had approved the sum 
of $225 to pay for the transcript, but 
other transcripts were occupying the 
stenographers, and the Chisolm request 
was put aside—repeatedly. It took four 
months between the time Chisolm ar- 
rived in the Bronx and the arrival of 
his transcript. And while the 390-page 
record was being put together, Chisoln 
was suffering the diy-to-day brutalities 
of jail life. 
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The prisoners who laughed at him on 
his first day stayed away for a while. 
‘Then some of them drifted back out of 
curiosity or boredom or sexual interest. 
Conversations in jails are not fascinat- 
ing; men began to talk to Chisolm of the 
bad conditions, of sex and of crime. “I 
don’t want to talk about crime,” he told 
them. “I've never been involved in it 
and 1 don’t want to get involved.” When 
some of them persisted, Chisolm yelled, 
“Listen, I'll fight the next guy who comes 
talking about crime.” 

He was in a fight the next morning— 
the first of many. “Hell, | don’t want to 
be any tough guy in here.”’ he told a visi- 
tor. “Some of these guys are in for major 
crimes.”' 

His first fights were with hardened 
criminals. Later he fought the homo- 
sexuals. Soon after he arrived he was 
approached by a good-looking young 
man who wanted “to get to know you.” 
Chisolm looked his caller oyer slowly and 
said, “I’m not interested. And you can 
let the others know that, too.” 

Chisolm had been told that prisoners 
were given outdoor exercise every day. 
As the weather grew warmer in April and 
May, he looked forward to getting out- 
doors. But the officers claimed they only 
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“Personally, I wish the whole world were Jewish.” 


liad time to let the men out on the roof a 
few times a week, Chisolm had also been 
told that prisoners awaiting trial didn’t 
have to do chores like cleaning up toilets, 
“Do them,” a guard said, ‘‘and mind your 
own business.” 

He tried one small effort to beat the 
system, to be an individual again. He 
wanted to break a rule and get a de- 
cent meal. The food was terrible—bland 
starchy stews slopped from great vats 
along a cafeteria line. But Bill Chisolm 
had a friend on the food line, and the 
friend tried to sneak him a plate full 
of the chunks of meat so rare in the stew 
itself. A guard saw the plate and grabbed 
it. The friend was thrown into the de- 
tention pen for punishment, and Chis- 
olm was given a stern lecture on the 
merits of prison food. 

Summer arrived. The cell block grew 
more uncomfortable, the tempers more 
unpredictable. After four months in a 
Rhode Island jail and another four in 
the Bronx, Chisolm had refused to adjust 
to life in jail. He was an outsider among 
the prisoners. His only friend was the one 
white man in the gallery, who eventually 
got 65-years-to-life for murder, The white 
knew so much law that he could recite 
Supreme Court decisions from memory. 
He was sympathetic and sensitive, and 
the two spent a lot of time talking. The 
other Negroes resented the friendship, 
and Chisolm became even more iso- 
lated. 

As time pressed, a fear that he would 
neyer get oul grew on Chisolm. He wrote 
letters to Gorfinkel. thoughtful notes 
written in pencil on lined paper. At 
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first they were respectful pleas: “I wish to 
take up a few minutes of your time. I 
know you are a yery busy man and I 
don’t want to be a pest or anything, but 
I would like to see you right away.” 
Eventually he became bolder and ex- 
pressed himself in the legal terms he had 
picked up: “Please be informed that I 
am going to submit a motion for a fast 
and speedy trial and I would like you to 
represent me on said motion.” 

Gorfinkel's replies, in turn, always 
began, “Please be advised... .” But he 
had little to advise his client about. His 
notes expressed almost as much frustra- 
tion as Chisolm's, and one of them con- 
cluded with a promise scrawled in capi- 
tal letters: “WE ARE NOT STANDING STILL 
ON THIS END.” 

The transcript from Rhode Island 
finally came in late July. Gorfinkel im- 
mediately presented it to the court and 
was authorized to go to Newport to 
verify the testimony there for himself. 
ber, who, he confided to others, re- 
turned with a deep admiration for Faer- 
ber, who, he confiided to others, re- 
minded him of a dying breed of inde- 
pendent country lawyers, the kind who 
go all the way for justice no matter what 
it cost them. 

Every aspect of Faerber’s case had 
checked out, and Gorfinkel had added 
one new fact—Kemper Richie had been 
under psychiatric care at the Newport 
Naval Hospital for four years. On August 
10, Gorfinkel, back in New York, called 
Parness. “Stanley, you've got the wrong 
guy,”’ he said. The defense attorney soon 
met with Chief Assistant District Attor- 


ney Burton Roberts and Assistant Irvin 
Goldsmith, who was taking over the case 
from Parness. The two officials agreed to 
reopen the investigation. 

Gorfinkel rushed to the jail with the 
news. Then he added, “Bill, there's some- 
thing else I ought to tell you now.” 

Chisolm repeated the question he had 
asked many times: “Do you finally be- 
lieve I'm not guilty?” 

“Wess 

Chisolm broke into a wide smile. He 
felt more encouraged than at any time 
since he had left Rhode Island. 

But in a few weeks it was apparent 
that the new investigation had bogged 
down. The police were merely retracing 
their original steps. They never looked at 
the new evidence or talked to Chisolm's 
witnesses. Nothing happened through 
September and October, although Gor- 
finkel made futile petitions and Chisolm 
demanded reasons for the delay. “Every- 
one finally seems to think I’m not guilty,” 
he complained, “and still nothing hap- 
dens. Guys in jail tell me the Bronx D.A. 
will just hold you without trial until 
you cop a plea and he can get some kind 
of conviction. I never paid too much at- 
tention to them. But after a whole year 
in jail, you begin to pay attention to al- 
most everything.” 

In the first week of November, Gor- 
finkel got action from the D.A.’s office. 
“1 finally convinced them that the refund 
slip from Arlan’s should be admitted as 
evidence,” he told Chisolm. ‘They 
agreed to turn it over to their handwrit- 
ing expert.” Oddly, the prosecutors took 
this major step on November 2, just five 
days before the upcoming election. It 
had apparently occurred to the officials 
trying to keep in office that their cam- 
paigns would not be helped if the story 
of what had happened to Chisolm were re- 
leased to the press. 

During that week, processes that might 
have taken months were handled within 
days. The handwriting analyst submitted 
his report in 24 hours, It concluded that 
Chisolm had indeed signed the refund 
slip in Fall River, Massachusetts, on the 
day the furniture dealer was stabbed to 
death in the Bronx. Late on Friday after- 
noon, November 3, Gorfinkel learned 
the result. Monday morning, the eve of 
the election, he suggested officially that 
in view of the evidence, Chisolm should 
be paroled. The release took 10 days to 
arrange, but on November 16—375 days 
after his arrest—the innocent man was 
out of jail at last. 

The final discharge took place on No- 
vember 22. Chisolm sat with Gorfinkel 
and Faerber, who had come to New York 
for the occasion, and heard the district 
attorney’s man move “to discharge the 
defendant in his own recognizance.” Jus- 
tice Arthur Markewich leaned forward 
and said, “Mr. Chisolm, the expression 
on your face has made me proud to be a 
member of the legal profession.” For one 
brief moment, the pain and the mistakes 
of a whole year were put aside. The sys- 
tem had worked. 

Would it have worked as well for a 
man who had not had such solid proof 
of innocence, who had not had such dili-- 
gent attorneys? Without both, Bill Chis- 
olm could well have been in prison for 
the rest of his life. —Pete Axthelm 
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LUSTY TEMPLES OF LOVE 
[Continued from page 63] 


no torture, flagellation or the like. It’s 
all healthy sex, good clean fun, Indian 
families visit the temples as pureheart- 
edly as Americans do the zoo, and often 
stay for basket picnics. 


Khajuraho's incongruous — respectabil- 
ity has made the lustful sculptures almost 
acceptable even to the most conservative 
tourists. Although the village is off the 
beaten track (in a picturesque region of 
low hills and shallow lakes in the Chattar- 
pur district of Madhya Pradesh state) , 
travelers come from all over the world to 
view this orgy in stone. 

Some of the shocking embraces of the 
Khajuraho figures would tilt the eye- 
brows of the most privileged Parisian 
roué, The postures are those so meticu- 
lously described in the Kama Sutra, that 
renowned Hindu sex instruction manual. 
(Its compiler, Vatsyayana, once lived 
near Khajuraho.) Many of the chiseled 
lovemakers are imaginatively assisted in 
their elaborate experiments by servants 
and interested bystanders. 

The figures are three-quarters round, 
mostly two-thirds life-size, and nearly all 
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stand upright. None wears much more 
than a carny cooch-stripper in her last 
throws. Pendants, tassels and ropes of 
pearls are hung so cunningly on torsos, 
hips and thighs that, in life, they would 
not have impeded action. 

The males are devilishly handsome, 
but not barbell types—lithely muscled, 
long-legged, lean-hipped and well, 
the sculptors were either awful liars or 
men really were men in those days. The 
female figures haye lovingly rounded but- 
tocks, certainly fashioned by devotees. 
Bare bellies, torsos and thighs of these 
immobile lovers curl sinuously together. 


The variety, profusion and novelty of 
the libidinous display is overwhelming. 
No holds are barred. No approach to 
Cupid’s cavern is slighted. Scattered 
among the felicitous foolers and fornica- 
tors are crocodiles, griffins rampant, lions 
and rakehellish dwarfs. 

“The temples convey the impression 
of an upward sweep which inspires a 
sublime feeling in the mind of the be- 
holder,” states the official government of 
India tourist folder. 

A stranger in the paradise of Kha- 
juraho needs a guide, lest some of the 
most engaging couples (called mithunas) 
be overlooked. I was lucky to find an in- 
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telligent, English-speaking young fellow 
named Om Prakash (God of Light) 
Saxena. 

All but two of the temples are scattered 
oyer a landscaped park of roughly eight 
square miles. Sometimes Saxena met me 
at the entrance, but usually I picked him 
up at his home, from which the temples’ 
domed roofs could be seen in the dis- 
tance. A major shikhara (spire) crowning 
each temple is buttressed by a cluster of 
minor ones to form a rising crescendo of 
curves that gives an observer the feeling 
of moying through foothills into moun- 
tains and finally to distant peaks. So pro- 
fuse and lavish is the carved ornamenta- 
tion that from afar each temple seems to 
be a huge single piece of sculpture. Only 
when one approaches more closely are 
the horizontal friezes of figures distin- 
guishable. As Indian temples go, these 
are small. 

The largest, Kandartya Mahadewa, is 
approximately 102 feet in length, 67 wide, 
and 102 high, Each rests upon its own 
solid-masonry terrace, high enough to al- 
low the rising sun’s first rays to enter the 
temple’s doorway. which traditionally 
faces east. 


While I reveled in the delights of Kha- 
juraho the place was overrun by a crude 
group of bus-borne tourists. They went 
about with a reference book identifying 
their favorite sculptures and declaiming 
the titles loudly. There were some dan- 
dies; “No Names Left for Further 
Union.” “An Aching Caress out of In- 
visibilities.” “In Natural Love a Woman 
Kisses All Manliness Away.” “As Snakes 
Are Souls, So Their Bodies Seek Com- 
munion."” My favorite title was a very 
simple one: “Coitus.” 

My guide Saxena managed to steer me 
clear of the visiting vulgarians to point 
out his particular preferences among the 
convoluted carvings. His attitude was 
quite detached. A block-long frieze, only 
about a foot high, which contained every 
possible enlacement of rutting, was 
blithely dismissed as “the inyasor army 
in action after the invasion.” Calling my 
attention to a sculptural example of pe- 
derasty. he said coolly, “You will please 
note that the lady attendant is hide her 
eyes—but only peekaboo.” A little further 
on he announced, “And see there the 
seryants assist their masters the while 
awaiting their chance.” 

I was exposed to vrikshadhirudhahka, 
the tree-climbing embrace. “Used by 
woman who wish to work up dull lover- 
man.” A few steps further Saxena 
pointed again: “And there they do it on 
another man’s back, using him for 
couch.” 

Saxena felt duty-bound to enlighten 
me regarding the various Hindu love 
bites, including the boar’s, the coral, the 
spot-chain and the broken cloud, He 
also recited for me the orthodox finger- 
nail scratches: half-moon, tiger's claw, 
peacock’s foot, leaping hare, lotus leaf, 
and the reminder scratch (to be scraped 
on a woman's breast by her lover before 
he embarks on a journey). 

Not all of the sculpture at Khajuraho 
is lickerish. The temple walls also have 
such more ordinary delights as imperial 
battles, triumphal processions, royal 
hunts, elephant duels and dancing. There 
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are scenes of everyday life. Stone cutters 
and sculptors are at work. Musicians play 
flutes, cymbals, and a guitarlike instru- 
ment called the mrdanga veena. Women 
admire themselves in mirrors, fix their 
hair, apply mascara to eyes and lac dye 
io the soles of their feet. Saxena was 
especially fond of one slim young thing 
in lovely contortion extracting a thorn 
from her loot. 


Oz morning, after rounding a cor- 
ner of one of the temples, we came 
abruptly upon a chunky,  perspiring 
woman closely examining one of the 
more capricious of the stone figures. 
which sported a grotesque erection curved 
like a Moslem scimitar, “Dis-gusting,” she 
informed us, “that’s what it is. There 
ought to be a law.” Fixing Saxena with 
a baleful look, she added testily, “In any 
decent, respectable country there would 
be.” 

A few moments later an Indian gen- 
Hleman accompanied by his two teen- 
aged sons regarded the same figure. ‘The 
man remarked to me, “Very educational, 
these sculpture, isn't it?” 

I agreed. 

“Many people make much fuss,” he 
continued, “but nobody is force them to 
come and look, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t.” I replied. 

“When I come here long ago with my 
father first time, we meet then one Brit- 
ish lady who say she cannot stand the 
sight of one more man peeney, but next 
day she is back again making close-up 
Kodak of every one.” He grinned sheep- 
ishly, and added, “Some people, they pre- 
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tend to be shock, but really they are study 
everything and then go back to tourist 
cottage to try out, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” [ said, “it isn’t. He turned and 
walked away deliriously happy to have 
bridged a cultural gap between East and 
West. 

Bigots and prudes long have carped 
about and loosed their rage on Kha- 
juraho’s temples. Most of the physical 
damage was done by India’s Moslem in- 
yvaders. The depredations were begun in 
the year 1001 A.D, by Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nevid (then an independent Moslem 
dynasty of Afghanistan), and were fur- 
thered by other plundering Mohamme- 
dans, notably Kutb ud-Din Aibak and 
Alauddin Khalji, until in 1202 only 22 
temples remained of the original 85, and 
the Gandella builders themselves had 
been clobbered out of existence. 

The British, who finally put an end to 
Mohammedan rule in 1818, respected the 
Khajuraho temples as historic works of 
art but still were scandalized by their 
animalistic nature, This was true espe- 
cially during the Victorian era when s-e-x 
was a dirty three-letter word, and copula- 
tion a necessary evil to be indulged in 
only for God, Health and Empire (and 
never done standing up behind a poured 
palm). 


The Western idea of intimidation by 
original sin has never been part of Hindu 
culture. Adam and Eye, the guileful ser- 
pent and his apple, and puritanism sim- 
ply do not exist in the native Indian 
religions. 

A Hindu neyer sits in sexual judg- 


ment. Vo him. the tools of love are to 
be used skillfully and in no way are 
shameful. All nature is religious and the 
sex act is draped in the exalted imagery 
of poetry, music and color, an approach 
often too subtle for the blunt Western 
mind. In comparison, an Italian anthro- 
pologist, Paola Mantegazza, has said, 
“Our Western civilization approaches 
woman like an animal in heat, with 
hardly more than an animal comprehen- 
sion of anatomy and human refinements. 
And yet the West has, up to very recently, 
considered its ignorant approach as 
superior. 


Today, Khajuraho has become an 
honored national monument. It is puz- 
vling that, in a country trying hard to 
effect birth control, this boldly provoca- 
live display is considered quite proper 
for viewing by the general public of both 
sexes, from cradle pad to graye's edge. 
Such official approval of promiscuity 
doesn’t jibe with the nation’s inherent 
modesty. For instance: dating between 
young people in India is virtually un- 
known, Husbands and wives never kiss 
in public, or even hold hands. Govern- 
ment censorship is so harsh toward the 
national cinema that in its entire history 
hot a single native actor or actress has 
dared to be kissed on screen. But then 
one must realize that while India is a 
nation much concerned with public de- 
cency, its basic Hindu religion is con- 
cerned with tribute paid to the male gen- 
erative power in the shape of stone phalli 
(solid upright cylinders called “lingams’’). 
No Hindu temple operates without one 
of these symbolic penises. Khajuraho's 
only temple still in active service, Matan- 
gesvara, contains a colossal lingam over 
eight feet high and almost four in di- 
ameter. 

This curious amalgamation of sex and 
religion partially explains why the tem- 
ples are adorned with what Occidental 
visitors facetiously call “‘feelthy statues.” 
In defense of the odd coexistence, reams 
of erudite words have been written, ad- 
vancing countless theories. Many of them 
contend that Khajuraho’s carvings were 
conceived to titillate personal appetites 
of royalty, or avert the evil eye, or ap- 
pease the gods. 

Other explanations probe deeper. ‘The 
statues were the touchstones of an ancient 
fertility cult. They were a deterrent to 
asceticism. They were used as a cohabita- 
tion counseling service. They were meant 
to release morbid sexual curiosity. They 
were a birthrate stimulant to compensate 
for the suicides of Candella women, 
avoiding capture by Moslem conquerors. 
\ popular notion had the salacious work 
designed to test the religious pilgrim. If 
he didn’t respond to these fantastic 
amatory antics, then the supplicant was 
considered a truly sincere worshipper. 
Thus passion was conquered by facing 
it defiantly—salvation by suppression, or 
as the ascetic Hindu says, “Poison poisons 
poison.” 

The most serious Khajuraho authori- 
ties state that the impassioned stone 
figures exemplify the manifestation of 
the godhead through physical love. ‘The 
Hindu believes that copulation’s climax 
symbolizes the creation of the world 
(every man his own god) and produces a 
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pleasure that brings him as close to a 
kinship with the Universal Soul, Atman, 
as he can hope to achieve until the ulti- 
mate union after death. 

Saxena, my guide, favored those ex- 
perts who credited the Khajuraho sculp- 
tures to the influence of the Tantra cult, 
a Hinduized version of an ancient school 
of Buddhism, Mahayana (Great Vehicle), 
which originated sometime in the last 
hundred years B.C. Mahayana taught 
that each individual was a_ potential 
Buddha, and able, by a course of magic 
formularies and rituals, to attain the 
spiritual emancipation of Nirvana, when 
all hatred, delusion and passion die out 
in the heart. Working on the demise of 
passion seemed to be the Tantrics’ chief 
concern, 


The most secret ‘Tantric ritual, called 
Charapuja (circle worship), was prac- 
ticed in the innermost sanctum of a tem- 
ple or in a wealthy private household in 
the feared dead of night. If a man suc- 
cessfully met the requirements, Kali, god- 
dess of power, appeared to bestow super- 
man blessings upon him. The demands 
were stiff. A host and his chosen female 
partner (his own wife, svivia; another's 
wife, parakiva; or a common woman, 
sudharnt) both sat stark naked in the cir- 
cle’s center, (The most desired partner 
was a virgin daughter of either a fisher- 
man or a washerman.) Guests sat around 
the circle’s perimeter. The symbolic ele- 
ments in this delightful purification rite 
were called panch makar, meaning “five 
M's’: madhya, liquor; mans, meat; 
matsya, fish; mudra, mystic gesticulation; 
and maithun, copulation. First a huge 
jug of wine was turned, by prayer, into 
harmless holy nectar. Then chunks of 
cooked meat and raw fish were conse- 
crated by incantation and mystic gestures. 
The drinking began; meat with the first 
cup; fish with the second. After that, eat- 
ing at random, but five cups of wine per 
candidate. 

Now came the hard part. The man had 
to recite 129 verses of adoration in a 
rhythmic manner addressed to his part- 
ner’s vulva, a procedure that occupied 
about two and a half hours. Following 
this ritual, the man embarked on the rite’s 
most difficult part, called Bazzrolly yoga. 
He contorted his body into a yoga lotus 
position (seated cross-legged with feet 
resting on thighs), and the girl faced him 
in such a way that their bodies were se- 
curely coupled. In that pretzel position 
the aspirant to a higher life now had to 
recite 96 holy verses in an hour and a 
half. If he experienced the slightest 
tremor of an eruption, or (bad luck) had 
a premature letdown, he lost the old ball 
game. No Kali. No superman blessings. 
Back to the wining board. Not many 
Tantrics ever reached Nirvana, but they 
had one hell of a time on the way. 


Saxena swore that a few secret Tantric 
monasteries still exist (with stockpiles of 
virgin girls); one at Kamrup Kamad- 
hyaya on the Bengal-Assam border; an- 
other only 70 miles from Bombay near a 
town called Manmad. Kamrup and Man- 
mad, hah! I couldn’t find either on any 
map. No doubt my leg was being pulled, 
for Saxena had a sly sense of humor. 
—Bill Ballantine 
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From the staff of TRUE 


Q: Why does a flush beat a straight in 
poker? Sgt. Peter Nelson. APO Seattle, 
Wash. 


A: It's a simple matter of mathematics, 
and the Bicycle Playing Card Bureau has 
worked it out. There are 5,198 possible 
flush hands in a 52-card pack, and your 
chances of drawing such a hand are one 
in 509. But there are 10,200 possible 
straight hands in a deck, and your chances 
of getting one are twice as good—one in 
255. Therefore, the harder-to-get flush 
beats a straight. 


Herb Flatow 


Q: Why is the nine of diamonds 
known as “The Curse of Scotland”? 
Loyd A. Logan, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A: There are several explanations. 
Some authorities think it’s linked to an 
old idea that every ninth king of Scot- 
land was a tyrant. Others say it’s because 
there were nine diamond-shaped lozenges 
on the coat of arms of a hated earl who 
helped bring about the union with Eng- 
land. The most widely accepted version, 
however, is that the card was so named 
because it was the one on which the Duke 
of Cumberland wrote the order com- 
manding his soldiers to give no quarter 
to Scottish troops captured at Culloden 
in 1746. 


Q: How do racing pigeons differ from 
other pigeons, and how are they trained? 
Joseph Rubeck, Chicago, Ill. 


A: Racers are actually homing pigeons, 
bred for speed. Recommended training 
procedure is to start developing a young 
bird’s navigating and homing ability by 
releasing it at gradually increased dis- 
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tances from its loft and allowing it to tly 
home. Trainers usually start at two miles 
and work up to 50) miles from the loft. 
When it has completed such a series of 
training “tosses,” the pigeon is ready to 
begin racing over distances of 100 miles 
and more. 


Q: Was there ever a pocket billiards 
player who could sink all 15 balls on the 
break? David Schopperth, Totowa, N,. J. 


A: Some trick-shot artists can sink all 
15 balls on a single shot by placing the 
balls strategically on the table, but there 
is no recor ad of anyone being able to clear 
the table on a standard break. Experts 
call such a feat a physical impossibility— 
or at best a billion-to-one shot. 


Q: Who owned the first American cir- 
cus? Timothy Black, Detroit, Mich. 


A: John Bill Ricketts, an accomplished 
equestrian, came from England in 1792 
and established America’s first circus in 
Philadelphia. Probably because of his in- 
terest in horses, George Washington at- 
tended several performances of Ricketts’ 
circus. In 1797 the showman built an 
amphitheater for his circus in New York 
City, and he exhibited in other towns as 
far north as Albany. New York. 


Q: What is the highest price ever paid 
by a collector or dealer for a U.S. stamp 
piece? John Donovan. New York, N. Y. 


A: $100,000. It was paid earlier this 
year by a New Orleans dealer for a block 
of four 24-cent airmail stamps issued in 
1918. All four had at their centers a pic 
ture of a biplane which had been acci- 
dentally inverted during the printing. 


Q: What is the largest bank in the 
world? Albert Simon, Toms River, N. J. 


A: The Bank of America, with assets 
of $21.4 billion. he four biggest banks 
in the world today are all in the U.S. 
The other three in order are: Chase Man- 
hattan ($18 billion), First National City 
($17.5 billion) and Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust ($9.2 billion) . 


Q: V’ve heard that horsemeat is as 
popular as beef in France. Is this true, 
and is the sale of horsemeat legal there? 


John Vorn, Albany, N. Y. 


The sale of horsemeat has been legal 


in France since 1830. At that time it was 
popular because it was much cheaper 
than beef, but in recent years it has been 
more expensive and the French now eat 
it mostly as a change from other meats. 
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Q: How many players in professional 
basketball have scored 100 points or more 
in a single game? Jay Gunn. Mt. Vernon, 
Towa 


A: Only one: Wilt Chamberlain, who 
scored 100 points for Philadelphia in a 
March 2, 1962, game at Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, against New York. 


Q: How many automobiles are stolen 
in the United States each year? Robert 
Barnes, Mt. Carroll. Ill. 


A: Automobile thefts in 1966—the 
latest figures available—totaled 557,000, 
an increase of nearly 13 percent over the 
previous year. ‘hat works out to one car 
theft every 57 seconds in 1966. Indica- 
tions are that the rate continued to in- 
crease in 1967. 


QO: What ancient Athenian orator put 
pebbles in his mouth to overcome a 
speech impediment? M. D, Scott, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


A: Demosthenes (384-322 B.C.) over- 
came his speech handicap by standing 
on the shore with pebbles in his mouth, 
declaiming against the roar of the sea. 
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HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
Address your inauiries to TRUE Maga- 


1, 67 West 44 St., New York, NY. 


columns. 
zine, Dept. T 
10036 


Q: What are billiard balls made of? 
“dward Tomek, Carson City, Mich. 


\; Either ivory or plastic. 


Q: Is the caboose on a train always 
painted red? Ann Comstock, Warren. 
Mich. 


A: Years ago practically all freight 
cars on all railroads were painted red: 
since the caboose is in freight train ser- 
vice, it was also painted red. The use of 
red on both cars and cabooses eliminated 
carrying more than one color of paint in 
stock at car-repair yards. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to adopt vary- 
ing colors. Box cars are now painted 
yellow, green, blue or red, and cabooses 
are painted similarly, For example. 
Union Pacific cabooses are painted yel- 
low, Milwaukee Railroad cabooses are 
orange, and the L. & N Railroad uses 
gray. 


Q: Why do tires wear out faster at 
high speeds than slow? Marylou Prince, 
Miami, Fla. 


A: Because more friction is created. 
At 70 mph. tires wear out three times 
as fast as at 50 mph. 


Q: L have about 25 pounds of meteor- 
ites. I have heard that they are valuable. 
Could you tell me where to write for 
information regarding their sale? Ken- 
neth Channell, Menlo, Kans. 


: The first problem is to establish the 
identity of the specimens in question. 
Most people who think they have come 
across meteorites really have some type 
of terrestrial rock or an artificial product, 
frequently some type of slag. The value 
of a real meteorite depends on proper 
identification and such factors as type, 
size and state of preservation. Though 
meteorites have no commercial value, the 
United States National Museum often 
purchases them for their scientific inter- 
est. In offering a meteorite to the mu- 
seum for sale, the exact locality where 
it was found and the details of its fall 
should be stated, since these facts often 
enhance its value. Send the objects to 
the Division of Meteorites, U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 20560, for 
examination. The entire specimen may 
be sent if it is small, or a piece the size 
of a quarter or a walnut if it is large. No 
charge is made for examination and re- 
port, but postage is required if the sam- 
ple is to be returned. 
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Invest in Flamingo Bay — own 
sand beach reserved exclusively for 
owners in this fabulous new resort community now 
being developed at Great Exuma — the lovely is- 
land of green hills and golden beaches. This 
master planned resort will include: 


18 hole Golf Course 


“The closest thing to Polynesia in the western 
world’’ headlined Sports Illustrated after having 
seen the Exumas. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


[Continiied from page 33] 


astonished to find two FBI agents at his 
door the next day to question him about 
the incident. 

At the time of Hoover's 70th birthday 
greetings came from all over the country, 
and all were welcomed except one. Vince 
McMahon, the wily Washington sports 
promoter who became wealthy by mak- 
ing wrestling a standard of taste on tele- 
vision, knew that Hoover seldom missed 
the regular Thursday night telecast of 
the grapplers from Washington’s seedy 
old Arena. He instructed Bob Freed, his 
not always grammatical ring announcer, 
to extend birthday greetings to “our 
favorite viewer, J. Edgar Hoover.” 

Freed was astounded when he stepped 
out of the ring. He was summoned to 
the telephone, where an angry FBI 
spokesman informed him that Hoover did 
not watch wrestling. Hoover may have 
thought the association was beneath him, 
but seldom has the FBI acted so swiftly. 

The successes of the FBI have become 
so much a part of the American culture 
that people can be bored by their retell- 
ing. Yet it would be a serious mistake 
to ignore the superb job that Hoover has 
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accomplished in building the Bureau into 
an extremely effective crime-fighting unit. 
The cult of personality has had its 
positive aspects. When Hoover took over 
as director, the Bureau was loaded with 
hacks, misfits, drunks and courthouse 
hangers-on. In a remarkably brief time 
he transformed it into a close-knit. ef- 
fective organization with an esprit de 
corps which exceeds that of the Marines. 
Under Hoover's reign, agents have 
been fired for drunkenness, for insubor- 
dination, even a few for homosexual be- 
havior. Yet not a single FBI man has 
tried to fix a case, defraud the taxpayers 
or sell out his country. This amazing 
scandal-free record has been accomplished 
by hiring the best men available, training 
them well, convincing them they were 
the best, paying them top salaries (begin- 
ning FBI agents get almost twice as much 
as Secret Service or Internal Revenue 
people), then selling the public on the 
idea that the FBI is ready to protect the 
nation from any internal emergency. 
Above all, Hoover has insisted upon 
discipline. FBI men may be able to face 
down armed criminals, but they cannot 
escape the gaze of Hoover. Small dis- 
ciplinary infractions can bring heavy 
punishment—transfers to unpleasant 
posts, suspension without pay, or outright 
dismissal. The FBI and the Central In- 
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telligence Agency are the only govern- 
ment agencies where a man can be fired 
outright without appeal to Civil Service. 
Neither rank nor record can make an 
agent immune to Hoover's punitive de- 
crees. 

The swiltest punishment is reserved 
for those whose blunders embarrass Hoo- 
ver, An ex-FBI man, once high in the 
hierarchy, claims that dozens of agents 
have been banished to distant outposts 
or barred from advancement for slips 
that caused Hoover bad publicity. He has 
been known to lay down a whole round 
of new regulations over the most trivial 
incident. 

Inevitably this suffocating discipline 
has caused morale problems. Some of the 
best agents, who refused to be molded 
into the FBI image, have quit. Hoover's 
own nephew, Fred Robinette, Jr. re- 
signed in 1951 after staying in the FBI 
long enough to win his 10-year pin. The 
departure of his only sister's son hurt 
Hoover, and he tried to persuade the 
young man to remain. 

Robinette, now a top Internal Rey- 
enue Agent, recalls how his Uncle Edgar 
tried to explain the need for discipline. 
Looking back, Robinette now agrees that 
his uncle was right. It gave satisfaction 
to both men that Robinette’s son, Fred 
Robinette 11, qualified a few months ago 
to become an FBI agent. Hoover per- 
sonally swore him in, then shipped him 
off to Minneapolis to start out like any 
other raw recruit. 

Hoover makes it a practice personally 
1o greet every class of new agents that goes 
through the Bureau's rigorous training 
school at Quantico, Virginia. The stories 
of the long hours of preparation that go 
into merely meeting the director are 
legend. The new agents are instructed 
carefully on how to shake hands with 
Hoover as they are accepted as full- 
fledged agents. They are advised to carry 
an extra handkerchief, since their leader 
has been known to fire agents who made 
the mistake of touching him with sweaty 
palms. 

Sometimes a handkerchief isn’t enough 
to get a new man through the ceremony, 
which is more elaborate than a finishing- 
school girl's presentation to society. 
Shortly after the end of World War II, 
Hoover came in contact with the dry 
palm of a prospective agent, yet still re- 
garded him with disapproval. The man, 
who lacked the clean-cut look that Hooyer 
favors, had been wounded in combat, 
and intensive medication had left him 
with a sallow complexion. 

As Hoover passed down the line of 
new agents, he cast a baleful eye on the 
war hero and whispered to an aide. Sey- 
eral hours later, the veteran was told he 
was being dropped. The excuse was that 
he had failed his final exam. The veteran, 
who had never flunked a test in his life, 
knew he had passed with a high mark. He 
now found out that FBI agents must not 
only act as Hooyer wishes, but also look 
like the Hoover image. 

The fear of Hoover's whim has sub- 
jected FBI men to some dreadful ex- 
cesses. Because he likes to report to Con- 
gress each year that his men have amassed 
a new record in unpaid overtime, agents 
must put in extra hours regularly even 
when there is no legitimate work to keep 
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them busy. Some former agents claim that 
other records have been built up in an 
equally absurd manner. Since it pleases 
Hooyer to set new records for arrests, the 
police work done by city detectives is 
sometimes counted as another case solved 
by the Bureau. 

The FBI's crime statistics are the official 
yardstick of just how much evil lurks in 
the hearts of men, and each year the fig- 
ures go up, In proportion, so does the 
FBI's budget, its manpower and its im- 
portance inside the government. Despite 
the budgetary benefits, some critics con- 
tend that logically it should be against 
Hoover's own best interests to haye the 
statistics reflect a steady increase in crime. 
But the FBI has sold the nation on the 
idea that the consistent increase shows 
the continuing need for law enforcement. 
Although few would agree that the FBI 
has slanted the numbers to its own ad- 
vantage, the Bureau is in the position of 
a baseball team keeping its own batting 
averages, 

Just how much Hoover is feared by his 
subordinates is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred while he was on his annual 
vacation in La Jolla, An agent strolled 
through Hoover's impressive office in the 
Justice Department, getting the feel of 
the room just in case Hoover should one 
day retire and a successor be needed, Lost 
in his daydream, the agent tilted the cup 
of collee he was carrying, and the brown 
liquid seeped into the carpet. 

The FBI's Crime Laboratory has ex- 
perts who can tell from a small chip of 
paint the model and the year of the car 
from which it came. They can identify 
correctly the source of a hair and can 
differentiate between human and animal 
blood, But there was no one who could 
remove the stain from Hoover's rug. 

As the situation developed, the FBI's 
best men were put on the case and a 
command (decision was reached. It was 
decided that the agents would dig into 
their pockets to buy a new rug for the 
director's floor. Once again, however, 
some of the best investigators in the 
world were foiled in their quest. ‘The rug, 
it developed, was in a pattern no longer 
available, and a search of stores from 
coast to coast failed to find a duplicate. 

By now there was an air of genuine 
crisis in the Bureau's Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue headquarters. The weekend had ar- 
rived, and Hooyer, who is always prompt, 
was expected back from vacation Mon- 
day morning, There were huddled dis- 
cussions, and orders went out. The factory 
where the floor covering had been made 
called in a special crew, and the looms 
were set up to weave the carpet that had 
become Number One on the FBI’s most 
wanted list, 

Monday morning, Hoover entered his 
ofhice, his shoes sinking into the deep pile. 
He sat behind his desk and probably 
breathed a sigh of contentment. It was 
good to be back in a place where all the 
surroundings were so familiar, 

Another proud tradition had been es- 
tablished; the FBI always gets its carpet. 
Of course, Hoover was told nothing about 
having the rug pulled out from under 
him. By that time, too many of his trusted 
associates were involved in the conspiracy. 
And the culprits could rest assured that 
the manufacturer would never tell. Pur- 
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veyors to the FBL are forbidden to men- 
tion their connections with the Bureau. 

Some of the slicker corporations, of 
course, have found a way around this firm 
edict against crass commercialism. They 
simply play on Hoover's fondness for 
favorable publicity. In mid-1966, for in- 
stance, the FBI finally put the power of 
the computer to work at tracking crimi- 
nals. [BM was chosen to provide the 
machinery. 

IBM knew it could not feature the 
FBI's computer in its ads, but it did not 
feel constrained to keep the order a se- 
cret, Public-relations men were  dis- 
patched to the Bureau, where the craving 
for publicity by both organizations was 
found to match as perfectly as two prints 
from the same finger. Soon newspapers 
across the country were being flooded by 
press releases in plain white envelopes. 
In each was a photo of the first of a bat- 
tery of computers that the FBT would use. 
Atop it, plainly visible, was the IBM logo. 
Equally yisible at the left of the picture 
was a large FBI seal, 

The man who has made the FBI seal 
{mous was born in Washington, young- 
est of three children, into the home of a 
career civil servant, and christened John 
Edgar. His parents, Dickerson and Annie 
Hoover, were God-fearing folk who 
taught him the fundamentalism that still 
dominates his philosophy. After his 
father died, Hoover brought his invalid 
mother into his home and for years pro- 
vided her with a nurse, 

Yet curiously, he never contributed a 
cent (o the care of his sister, Lillian 
Robinette, who also spent her last years 
as an invalid. He left all the cost and 
worry to her son Fred, then a lowly agent 
on the FBI payroll. When Fred's wife 
became pregnant, Fred went into debt to 
hire a nurse for his mother. The neigh- 
bors in Lanham, Maryland, where the 
Robinettes lived. wondered aloud why 
Lillian’s famous brother didn't help out. 
But Fred had no complaints: he neither 
sought nor expected financial help from 
his Uncle Edgar, 

It cannot be concluded that Hoover is 
tightfisted. When Cartha DeLoach, now 
in charge of FBI investigations, was a 
struggling agent, he went to pay a S900 
hospital bill and found it had already 
been paid by Hoover. 

Calling children by their middle names 
is not an uncommon custom of old Wash- 
ington families, and Hoover developed a 
preference for Edgar over his first name. 
He dropped all but its initial in 1953, 
when he found out that another man 
named John Edgar Hoover owed a Wash- 
ington store $900. The FBI chief has 
always paid his bills promptly on the 
first of the month. 

In later years, columnist Walter Win- 
chell, who in his heyday probably gave 
Hoover more publicity than all other 
newspapermen of any day, is the only 
friend who consistently calls the FBI 
chief John. 

Hoover began his career in the Justice 
Department when he was a 22-year-old 
lawyer fresh out of George Washington 
University. His first assignment, in the 
war year of 1917, involved ferreting out 
enemy aliens. Even in those days he posed 
for cameramen, personally leading an- 
archists to the gangplank for deportation. 
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“Gosh, Colonel Thompson, I never thought of that! 
What would we do with all those plowshares?” 


Hoover was particularly adept at skip- 
ping through the bureaucratic tangle that 
tripped less agile men, In 1921 he was 
named assistant director of the small, 
inept force then called the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The evidence indicates he 
was unhappy in his forced association 
with the dregs of the Harding Administra- 
tion. Among his agents was Gaston 
Means, who later went to jail for bilking 
Evalyn Walsh McLean, owner of the 
Hope diamond and the Washington Post, 
who gave Means money in an attempt 
to ransom the Lindbergh baby. 

Although not happy with his assign- 
ment, Hoover proved he had the out- 
standing qualification of a bureaucrat. 
He was a survivalist. He was only 29 
when, in May, 1924, Attorney General 
Harlan Stone named him chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation and ordered him 
to clear out the collection of misfits and 
incompetents that infested it. 

In all his years with the Bureau, Hoover 
has never had to contend with the Civil 
Service regulations that have choked other 
agencies with deadwood. From the be- 
sinning, Hoover was empowered to hire 
and fire at will. With this weapon, he 
quickly built an organization and a repu- 
tation that saved him from the new 
broom of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
swept into Washington in 1933. In- 
deed, it was in this period that Hoover 
first established his relentless lawman 
image, helped along by Homer Cum- 
mings, Roosevelt's first Attorney General, 

One evening during the kidnapping 
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terror that followed the abduction of the 
Lindbergh baby, Cummings invited to 
dinner a handful of Washington news- 
papermen, including one of the authors. 
Cummings asked them to help select a 
public-relations man for the FBL who 
would build up the agency's invincibility 
to such a point that no kidnapper would 
risk matching wits with it. 

The newspapermen recommended 
Henry Soudam, then chief Washington 
correspondent for the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who was subsequently appointed special 
assistant to the Attorney General, Soudam 
performed so spectacularly that within a 
year he had transformed Hoover, pre- 
viously a barely known bureaucrat, into 
an omnipotent crimebuster whose name 
was familiar to every American, 

The year alter Soudam’s appointment, 
however, when the new Justice Depart- 
ment appropriations bill came before 
Congress, an amendment was quietly 
slipped in stipulating that no money 
could be expended for a “special assistant 
to the Attorney General who was not a 
qualified attorney.” Soudam, as a news- 
paperman, did not qualify. No one knew 
who introduced the amendment. But no 
one had any doubt regarding the original 
author. J. Edgar Hoover had learned how 
to get the publicity and did not need 
help any more. 

In the next few years he got the head- 
lines. His men shot it out with John 
Dillinger and Baby Face Nelson, and 
Hooyer himself arrested Alvin “Kreepy”’ 
Karpis. The hoodlum had the effrontery 


io phone and write Hoover, taunting him 
about the failure of the nationwide man- 
hunt for Public Enemy Number One. 

Karpis wasn’t the only one who gaye 
Hoover the needle. On the day Hoover's 
agents alerted him that they had Karpis 
surrounded in a New Orleans apartment 
house, Hoover was called to the Capitol 
to take a tongue-lashing from Tennessee’s 
ascerbic Sen. Kenneth McKellar, who 
charged that the director was a deskbound 
leader, profiting from the courage of his 
men in the field. 

Hoover barged out of the hearing and 
rushed to the airport for a plane to New 
Orleans. He was standing near Karpis’ 
car when the desperado strolled out of 
the apartment building. As the hood set- 
tled behind the steering wheel, Hoover 
jabbed his pistol behind Karpis’ ear. 

“Well, I guess you've got me,” said 
kreepy. 

“Put the cuffs on him, boys,” snapped 
Hoover. 

There was an embarrassing search for 
handcuffs; no one had any, Kreepy 
Karpis, Public Enemy Number One, was 
finally led-to justice with his hands bound 
by a necktie. That tie, like Dillinger's 
death mask and other mementoes of the 
war against crime, occupies a position of 
honor in the FBI's museum, which has 
become an important stop for Washing- 
tion's tourists. The visitors are assured 
that the agents now haye plenty of hand- 
cuffs, 

The string of successes brought about 
the upgrading of the Bureau to the FBI 
in 1935, but there was no apparent change 
in the devotion to duty or the power of 
the director, Hoover was still boss, and 
the FBI was still his own creation. Neither 
Hoover nor the FBI has ever quite got 
over those incredible days of the ‘30's. 
The world has changed, but Hoover has 
not. He still sees his job in the black-and- 
white, good-guys-vs.-bad-guys simplicity 
so easy when the big problem was knot- 
ting a necktie on Kreepy Karpis’ wrists. 

Hoover still directs the big investiga- 
tions. He insists on being awakened at 
any hour a new development emerges in 
an important case. During the hunt for 
singer Frank Sinatra's kidnapped son, 
Cartha DeLoach got a call from the di- 
rector in his office at 2 a.m. 

One of Hoover's pet conceits has been 
to portray himself and his 16,000 agents 
as several cuts above the big-city police 
chiefs and their harassed officers. From 
this position of superiority the FBI has 
worked hard to lift the quality of law 
enforcement in the United States. The 
Sureau not only provides fingerprint, 
laboratory and computer service for even 
the most obscure small-town police chief. 
but the FBI Academy has trained more 
than 5,000 local police officers. 

This effort has given Hoover a hold on 
the chiefs’ professional organization, the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, which for years has passed fulsome 
resolutions in praise of “The Honorable 
]. Edgar Hoover.” It has not detracted 
from Hoover's glory that the resolutions 
were quietly prepared by the FBI and ap- 
proved in advance by the director. 

His paternalism toward the —police 
chiefs stiffens only when one of them 
crowds him too closely in the spotlight. 
Hoover will brook no competition as the 
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nation's most eminent spokesman on law 
enforcement. When Los Angeles’ late 
chief, William Parker, began to acquire 
a national reputation and was nominated 
in 1959 for sixth vice-president of the 
1ACP, Chief Philip Purcell of suburban 
Newton, Massachusetts, was suddenly 
thrust forward in opposition. Purcell was 
nominated and elected, say insiders, by 
the backstage proselyting of the FBI. 

Hoover is currently involved in a bitter 
feud with Quinn Tamm, executive di- 
rector of the [ACP and himself a former 
FBI official, Hoover’s supporters claim 
that Tamm botched up almost every top 
job at the FBI. Tamm’s friends. on the 
other hand, say he not only had a great 
career at the FBI, but that Hoover him- 
self recommended him for the IACP job. 
‘They say it was only after Tamm began 
to get personal publicity and to emerge 
as a rival to Hooyer as the voice on law 
enforcement, that the FBI chief turned 
against him, 

At the IACP’s 1968 convention in 
Hawaii, an attempt was made to push 
through a resolution which would per- 
mit only its president to speak [for the 
organization. The effect would have been 
to keep Tamm out of the public spotlight. 
Since the presidency is rotated among the 
police chiefs, none would remain in office 
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long enough to challenge Hoover's emi- 
nence. ‘Tamm’s friends are convinced 
that the FBI was behind the resolution; 
FBI men who attended the convention 
have denied it. 

Hoover has been able to get along with 
his nominal superior, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, only to the degree that the FBI is 
left unmolested. While the late Robert 
Kennedy held the office, he committed 
the unpardonable offense of issuing di- 
rect orders to FBI agents. The ice that 
formed between Hoover and Kennedy 
caused a chill felt all over Washington. 

It was Hoover who notified Kennedy 
that his President-brother was «lead in 
Dallas. The Attorney General told inti- 
mates afterward that Hoover “was not 
quite as excited as if he were reporting 
the fact that he had found a communist 
on the faculty of Howard University.” 
Thereafter the two men scarcely spoke to 
each other. 

Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Kennedy's 
successor as Attorney General. also 
bumped up against the immovable 
Hoover. In a heated battle with the FBI 
chief, Katzenbach ordered then-Solicitor 
General Thurgood Marshall to tell the 
Supreme Court the exact extent to which 
FBI wiretaps had been used in obtaining 
evidence. Hoover. howeyer. lost only the 
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batele, not the war, A short time later. 
Katzenbach was demoted to Undersecre- 
tary of State. 

The triumphs over his superiors do 
not mean that Hoover is one to step out 
of line. He has generally been meticu- 
lously proper in his relationships. al- 
though recently he has become more 
political. The fact is that Hoover is very 
much a cop: his interests and his instincts 
are those of the station house. 

There are few broadening influences 
in his life. Like the cop on the beat. who 
twirls his nightstick with his right hand 
while checking doorknobs with his left, 
Hoover is a creature of habit. His read- 
ing is dismayingly shelrered—the New 
York Daily News in the morning, the 
Washington Daily News at noon, and the 
Washington Evening Star at night. There 
is no New York Times or Washington 
Post to disturb his conservative calm, 
though Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American was on his reading list until it 
folded. Hoover's taste in magazines is 
equally limited. He reads the humorless 
U.S. News and World Report and The 
Reader's Digest. 

Hoover's favorite reading, however, is 
the messages that come to him every day 
from his agents. He studies them care- 
fully and writes pithy comments and in- 
structions in the margins. He is unhappy 
when the reports deviate much from the 
short. pungent sentences that mark his 
own style, which is reminiscent of the 
editorial page of his beloved New York 
Daily News. 

On one memorable occasion, a new 
agent submitted a memorandum that left 
Hoover little room at the edges for his 
marginal notes. The director. to show his 
displeasure, jotted down on the memo: 
“Watch the borders.” It was a simple 
order that could have been simply carried 
out, were Hoover a less frightening figure 
to his underlings. But at the FBI. 
Hoover's word is always carried out to 
the letter. 

Moments after the “watch-the-borders” 
note was removed from Hoover's out- 
box, agents were being dispatched to the 
Canadian frontier and the Rio Grande. 
No one was sure what menace had come 
to the chief's attention, but everyone at 
the FBI knew better than to question 
Hoover. The stakeout continued foi 
weeks until the word filtered down that 
what Hoover wanted was wider margins. 

When Hoover retires, there will be 
changes in his life. He will have to give 
up his bulletproof Cadillac, and his office 
with the rarest of rugs, and his files with 
the intimate details about so many lives. 
He will also leave the FBI with a repu- 
tation unmatched by any law enforce- 
ment agency in the world. It is a tribute 
to Hooyer and the Bureau that they are 
denounced with equal ferocity by the 
extremists of the left and the right. 

But he will keep the thing that has 
been most important to the FBI since the 
day in 1924 when Harlan Stone told him 
to turn the Bureau into an effective crime- 
fighting force. That thing is Hoover's in- 
domitable personality. The FBI will sur- 
vive quite well, since Hoover has given 
it a firm foundation. But with Hoover 
gone, it will never be quite the same 
again. 

—Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
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ROCKS TO RICHES 
[Continued from page 65] 


making modern prospectors rich. Barite 
and beryllium, cinnabar and sulfur, 
yttrium and zirconium—every day science 
finds dazzling new uses for once obscure 
substances. The technological explosion 
has uriggered a rip-roaring worldwide 
“sold rush” that has reached its boom- 
ingest proportions in the American West. 
Afoot, on horseback, motorcycle and 
snowmobile, by Jeep. helicopter and air- 
plane, hordes of prospectors are probing 
the remotest reaches of the western states. 
On occasion, the wild scramble has taken 
ou the look of an old-time stampede as 
news of another strike sends hundreds of 
bonanza seekers swarming into an area. 
One of the most remarkable aspects of 
the new mineral rush ts that the amateur 
is able to get in on it. Admittedly, the 
big companies, with their stafls of geol- 
ogists, have an advantage, but the edge 
is not so great as might be imagined. 
“You hear a lot of talk about new 
methods and equipment,” says Byron 
Hardie, a geologist with Newmont Min- 
ing Corporation, which has many dis- 
coveries to its credit, “but basically, pros- 
pecting still comes down to a guy tramp- 
ing around picking up rocks.” 
Significantly, the U.S, government is 
betting on the little guy. The Office of 
Minerals Exploration (OME) has been 
set up to give the independent mineral 
seeker a boost. It will chip in up to 75 
percent of the cost of finding out whether 
a claim really has anything in it. Such 
help has already been given to a number 
of independent geologists, as well as to a 
variety of other people, including teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers and laborers. 
Seasoned prospectors who have 
switched from the traditional search for 
silver, gold and copper marvel at the 
fortunes being made in stuff they used 
to ignore. One of them is Howard Harris, 
a weather-beaten Idaho prospector who 
has, he states, “covered thousands of 
square miles” looking for orthodox 
treasure, Last year he went out to look 
at several claims staked out years before 
by his mother and stepfather. So far the 
property had yielded nothing of value, 


but now Harris noticed some odd dirty- 
yellow rocks. 

“Not long ago,” he says, “I wouldn't 
have given them a second thought.” 

Now, however, Harris rushed into ac- 
tion, staking out 20 claims to bracket 
those already held by his family. The 
golden rocks weren't gold but sulfur, the 
Biblical brimstone that brought destruc 
tion to Sodom and Gomorrah. Sulfur is 
really hot stuff today. A basic ingredient 
of fertilizer, synthetic rubber and a host 
of chemicals, it is being used up at a fear- 
ful pace. The United States once had ac- 
cumulated great stockpiles of it, but right 
now has less than a few months’ supply. 

Most sulfur comes from mines around 
the Gulf of Mexico, some of them under- 
water, Only recently have prospectors 
been impelled to look for the element 
in the West. Finds like the one Harris 
made are spurring the search, The major 
company to which the Harris property 
was leased is now ripping out the sulfur 
in an open-pit operation. Harris and his 
family aren't saying just how much they're 
making out of it, but with the product of 
the mine recently worth around $40 a 
ton, it’s safe to say they doing all right. 

Another lucky finder of a bonanza is a 
brawny ex-truck driver named Herb Hor- 
ton. He's struck it rich in barite, a sub- 
stance that not long ago no one could 
see for dirt. In fact, that’s just what it is 
—dirt, although a very special kind. It is 
extremely useful to makers of glass, rub- 
ber, paint and explosives. A big percent- 
age goes to the petroleum industry for 
use in driller's mud, which keeps drills 
from clogging. 

Horton, a savvy amateur geologist, was 
prowling around Humboldt County, 
Nevada, when he spotted a drift of whit- 
ish soil, Returning with a bulldozer, he 
found that the surface indication hadn't 
fooled him. Shortly his find was turning 
out 100 tons of barite a day, with a chem- 
ical company eager to buy, at $25 a ton, 
all he and his 10-man staff can produce. 

Since that discovery, Horton, explor- 
ing another part of his claim, has come 
across a second vein of barite, 30 feet 
wide and 200 feet long. 

“Might be a million dollars’ worth out 
there,” he says proudly. 

One day in central Nevada's Horse 
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Canyon, Walt Simmons, of Mina, Ne 
vada, spotted some bright red rocks, Pos- 
sibly others had seen the same rocks and 
thought nothing of them. Although they 
were mighty pretty, they didn’t betoken 
the presence of gold or silver, once the 
major targets of prospectors. 

Simmons picked the rocks up with 
eager interest. Their color told him that 
they contained one of the hottest minerals 
of the space age. An assayer confirmed 
Simmons’ appraisal. The rocks were cin- 
nabar, the ore which contains mercury— 
and they contained a lot of it. 

Mercury is best known as the stuff that 
goes up and down in thermometers, but 
this use is only a minor one. Scores of 
different industries use mercury in hun- 
dreds of ways. It's an essential in electrical 
controls, from the silent mercury switches 
in homes to the delicate switches in rocket 
circuitry. It goes into paper, plastics and 
explosives. Metallurgists count at least 
500 different uses for it. 

With demand soaring, mercury 1s 
climbing in price. Back in the 50's a flask 
—76 pounds—olf the liquid metal was 
worth as little as $80. Now it fetches over 
$500. At any time the price could go 
higher because it is at the mercy of the 
Russians. When they withdraw their sup- 
ply of mercury from world markets, as 
they do from time to time, the price 
jumps. The worrisome fact is that the 
United States produces less than a third 
of the mercury we need; most of the rest 
comes from Spain, Italy and Yugoslavia. 
An operation like the Simmons mercury 
mine in Horse Canyon, therefore, be- 
comes very profitable. 

“Got 1,100 flasks out of here last year,” 
says Simmons, waving at the hole in the 
ground where half-a-dozen men load red 
ore into small rail cars. (A nearby kiln 
roasts the mercury out of the ore.) 

Several similar mercury mines are be- 
ing developed in remote canyons of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, which seem to possess 
the most abundant cinnabar deposits. 
Their potential mathematics are fasci- 
nating to the treasure seekers of the new 
gold rush. If a man can find himself a 
mine that will yield 1,000 flasks a year, 
he’s got a half-million-dollar business. 
That's not all profit, of course, It takes 
men to dig the stuff out, crush it and 
smelt it. It takes fuel for the diesels that 
power the machinery, and trucks to haul 
the mercury out. However, mining men 
say that it’s possible to clear $100,000 a 
year from a small mercury mine. 

The most successful individual in the 
race to find Nuclear-Age minerals is 
square-set, hard-driving, 33-year-old 
Maxie Anderson, who runs a “‘small"’ out- 
fit in Albuquerque called Rancher's Ex- 
ploration and Development Corporation. 
Anderson's rambunctious yentures are 
becoming legendary. 

There was, for instance, his spectacular 
beryllium coup in the Topaz Mountains 
of Utah. Anderson figured the hills ought 
to hold a good supply of beryllium, and 
—understandably—he wanted a share. 
Beryllium does wondrous things when 
alloyed with other metals, A dash in cop- 
per makes this metal strong and flexible. 
Beryllium also goes into the super- 
strength alloys needed for nuclear re- 
actors, jets and rockets. The United States 
is desperately in need of it. 
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In the Topaz Mountain area Anderson 
had seen unmistakable signs of the green- 
ish ore that contains the metal. The catch 
was that a lot of others had seen the same 
thing. Chief among them was one of the 
giants of the mining world, the mighty 
Anaconda Company, which already had 
its drilling rigs spotted around the place 
and was claiming the whole deposit. A 
mere giant wasn't about to stop Ander- 
son. He could see that the Anaconda men 
weren't working a lot of the territory 
which they were asserting a hold on, and 
he figured he'd have the law on his side 
if he went in and started actual work. 

One morning, jouncing along in a 
Jeep, he calmly led a procession of Ranch- 
er’s Exploration drilling rigs into the dis- 
puted territory. The hackles of the Ana- 
conda men reared up, and they uttered 
wounded cries of “Claim jumper!” Then 
their armed guards swarmed in, shot holes 
in the radiators of the Anderson drilling 
rigs and forcibly carried his men off the 
place. Anderson brought them back. 

It was quite a hassle for several days, 
with Anderson leading repeated forays 
into the disputed territory. He also made 
a foray into court, where a judge ruled in 
his favor, giving Anderson the right to 
go ahead, It’s not certain how valuable 
the beryllium buried in the Topaz Moun- 
tains may be, but some geologists suspect 
it may be close to a billion dollars. Ander- 
son sits astride enough of it to insure a 
considerable addition to what he already 
rakes in from uranium. 

Anderson was still in his 20’s when he 
began picking up leases and claims on 
land that wasn’t considered worth any- 
thing. Much of it was in New Mexico, in 
the Ambrosia Lake area which has turned 
out to hold the richest uranium deposits 
in the United States, Getting uranium 
out of the ground is a game for the giants 
of the mining world, so Anderson leased 
out his claims to other companies to do 
the actual work. Last year Rancher’s 
earned $1,000,000 in royalties, 

Although Anderson is in a class by 
himself, he’s not the only independent 
defying the big boys. A number of indi- 
viduals have staked out claims in one of 
the hottest current uranium boom areas, 
the Red Desert country near Casper, 
Wyoming. Antelope that bound across 
this high and lonely land hardly bother 
to look up any more at the helicopters 
that slap the air above them or the geolo- 
gist-laden cross-country trucks that chug 
past. At least 25 companies and hundreds 
of individual prospectors are scrambling 
to nail down uranium properties, 

What has triggered the sudden spurt 
in uranium hunting, slowed down since 
the government quit buying the stuff in 
1958, is not any new military demand but 
the rising number of nuclear power 
plants. In 1967 one half of all new power 
generating plants announced in the 
United States were nuclear. The world 
will need a million tons of low-cost ura- 
nium as fuel for power plants by 1990, 
“Four-fifths of this yet remains to be dis- 
covered,” reports the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Although the big companies dominate 
the scramble for uranium, they often find 
that some little fellow has beaten them 
to a particular spot and has his claim 
staked out right in the middle of the area 
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company experts have finally settled on 
after an awesome expenditure of time 
and money. When that happens, the big 
companies don’t have much choice but to 
buy out the small prospectors. In 
Wyoming one staker found himself 
bracketed eventually by 320 claims filed 
by a major corporation. 

It is reliably reported that in payment 
for his two claims he received stock worth 
$35,000. 

What happens when a man thinks he 
spots signs of mineral riches wunder- 
ground? What would happen to you? It 
depends on who owns the land, Presum- 
ably, you're armed with a U.S. Geological 
Survey map which enables you to pin- 
point where you are. You hurry to the 
office of the county clerk to look at the 
records. 

If you find your possible discovery is 
on private land, you seek out the owner 
and try to make a deal with him. Hun- 
dreds of prospectors, amateur and _pro- 
fessional, have found rich mineral de- 
posits that landowners didn't know 
existed, and have worked out profitable 
agreements with them. Usually arrange- 
ments to prospect private lands must be 
made in advance because these days a lot 
of ranchers are doing their own pros- 
pecting. 

If you're on state property—western 
states own millions of acres—you make a 
deal with the state. It will probably in- 
volve a rental fee and a percentage of the 
proceeds. For many mineral hunters this 
has proved a fairly inexpensive way to 
carve out a private domain. Larry Werts 
of Albuquerque, for example, leased 
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75,000 acres from the State of New Mexico 
for an annual rental of four cents an acre. 
He prospected at his leisure, and found 
land with mineral values far above what 
he paid the state. 

Each Indian reservation lays down its 
own rules for prospectors. You won't get 
scalped if you look around on the reser- 
vation without a deal, but neither will 
you be able to lay claim to any minerals 
you find. The Indians want a proper 
share of any wealth dug up out of their 
soil. The Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming is a good example. Here a man 
pays a prospecting fee of $50, which gives 
him the right to prospect a given area 
and stake out a claim; if the claim is then 
mined, the reservation gets a share. 

Even if the land is part of the vast 
public domains of the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management. you 
will still abide by state laws in filing a 
claim. The laws vary somewhat from state 
to state, but are similar. 

Generally, a claim consist of 20 acres 
of land. After locating it, and determin- 
ing that nobody else has staked it, you 
stake it out—literally by driving stakes or 
by making piles of rocks to mark the 
claim limits. Later, usually within 60 
days, you record your claim at the county 
clerk's office. 

After you've staked a claim, you've got 
to do at least $150 worth of work on it 
every year (in most states)—usually by 
drilling or digging—to prove your intent 
to develop it. As a rule, you can file as 
many claims as you can handle. 

After your claim is recorded, you'll 
want to find out whether it’s worth any- 
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thing, Chances are that the $150 worth 
of annual work will be only a down pay- 
ment on the cost of getting the answer 
to this question. You can dig a hole, blast 
iu tunnel, or drill. More and more explora- 
lion (to distinguish officially such proving 
of the claim from prospecting) is done 
by drilling. Holes are bored in a pattern 
that coyers the claim, Big companies with 
their own drill rigs have an advantage 
here, but a small operator can hire a rig 
from an independent driller. Sometimes 
a hole 10 feet deep will do the trick. More 
often, you've got to go a lot deeper—a 
hundred feet or more. 

At this point the Office of Mineral Ex- 
ploration will lend a hand, The OME’s 
stated purpose is to provide funds “to 
those who would not ordinarily under- 
take the proposed exploration at their 
sole expense and who are unable to ob- 
tain the necessary finances on reasonable 
terms from commercial sources.” 

To get a whack at the money, you must 
have a valid claim that, in the opinion of 
OME geologists, has a fair chance of pay- 
ing out. If they believe it does, they'll 
grant 50 to 75 percent of your explora- 
tion costs. If your mine does become pro- 
ductive, you pay a fiye percent royalty to 
the government until it gets its money 
back. If the claim turns out to be 20 acres 
around a useless hole you owe the govern- 
ment nothing. The gamble is a good one 
for the OME; the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, which was its predecessor, 
figured that every exploration dollar paid 
out by the United States resulted in turn- 
ing up $42 worth of needed minerals. 

One OME beneficiary, a lumber dealer 
in Neyada, received $22,000; six months’ 
royalties from his mine, containing as- 
sorted minerals, paid it all back. OME 
officials estimate that three years is a more 
likely payout time. Some typical grants: 
Donald Gilbert, $10,000 of a total ex- 
ploration cost of $14,000 for claims in 
Santa Cruz County, California; Lawrence 
Stevens, $30,000 of a cost of $40,000 for 
claims in Nye County, Nevada; Carroll 
Bennett, $49,665 of a total of $66,220 Lor 
claims in Montana. 

It will be seen that you can’t explore a 
property if you don’t have—or can't get— 
something to invest. Even with govern- 
ment help, you've got to have at least a 
few thousand bucks. Many independents 
do their own exploring, with little more 
than pick and shovel or a rented scraper, 
trencher or bulldozer. But a lot of pros- 
pectors who locate promising claims cash 
in by selling out to big companies 
equipped to do the heavy work. This 
method has brought some fair rewards, if 
not riches. “Not a bad return for 10 
weekends’ hard work,” says a Denver 
salesman who sold his claim in Wyoming 
for $5,000. 

As hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
prospectors fan out over the West, what 
are the chances they'll find anything? 

“There's plenty more here,” says Wil- 
liam Hasler, of the Denver Office of Min- 
erals Exploration. “We have located only 
a small fraction of the minerals that lie 
buried.” 

There are many spots in the West yet 
to feel the tread of human feet. Vast 
chunks of land in national forests and 
Indian reservations have not been pros- 
pected at all. Other large regions have 
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not been checked by modern methods. 

Moreoyer, many areas that have been 
prospected extensively for the standard 
minerals have never been checked for 
those now in demand. To scout these 
possibilities, the U.S. Geological Survey 
has a fleet of mobile prospecting units. 
In trailer labs, the geologists can make 
on-the-spot geochemical tests, often with 
striking results. In one Nevada area 
heavily mined for silver, they found evi- 
dence of a vast deposit of tellurium. use- 
ful as an alloy and chemical. The USGS 
labels it the largest reserve known in the 
United States. 

Like other USGS discoveries, the find- 
ings are embodied in reports and maps 
available to all. It’s up to prospectors to 
hunt for specific deposits; the geologists 
are simply pointing out places to look. 

Would-be prospectors have another 
promising possibility to investigate: the 
“worked out’ mines, of which there are 
thousands in the West. Many are sull 
identifiably owned, but discouraged own- 
ers or heirs are usually willing to sell or 
lease. Others are abandoned and fiir 
game for new claims. A surprising num- 
ber have unsuspected treasures in them, 

To the promising picture should be 
added the fact that gold and silver have 
not lost their glitter. They still offer po- 
tential bonanzas, partly for the very 
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reasons that have created the boom in 
lesser-known minerals. 

For instance, the practical uses of gold 
are multiplying. It goes into the umbilical 
cords that tie venturesome astronauts to 
their capsules during spacewalks, and is 
invaluable as a coating for many mecha- 
nisms where high heat-reflection is re- 
quired. The independent prospector 
doesn't benefit much from demands for 
gold, howeyer, because the government 
price is fixed at $35 an ounce. That al- 
lows a profit for the big mining concerns 
that get gold as a by-product from other 
ores, but it's tough on the small miner, 

Silver, which the government has quit 
selling at a fixed price, has more luster 
for prospector and miner alike. Rated as 
the best conductor of heat and electricity. 
it goes into all sorts of mechanisms, from 
computers to rockets. Every time some- 
one takes a picture, he uses up silver, in 
the form of silver nitrate, which goes into 
the emulsion .on film. ' 

In mining centers of the West like 
Wallace, Idaho, there's virtually a silver 
stampede. Dozens of mining companies 
have set up offices. It’s hard to find any- 
one in town who doesn’t have an active 
interest in silver. 

“We're all muckers around here,” says 
Robert Bruning, editor of the Northern 
Idaho Press. Bruning himself takes time 
off from writing to do some prospecting, 
He’s located several claims and now is 


president of two mining companies set 
up to exploit them. 

Bruning is typical of prospectors in an 
other way. Like many of them, instead 
of relying solely on his own strike, he's 
bought stock in other silver companies. 
Some tidy fortunes haye been amassed in 
this manner. Stock in one small company 
was listed on the Spokane stock exchange 
at $2.75 one day; the next it was selling 
at $12.75, on the strength of a new find, 
Money can also be lost, of course; shares 
in a lot of companies have gone down 
because promising veins have run out or 
proved too expensive to mine. 

Mike Garcia, a Denver barber, started 
out to silver riches in his own shop. One 
day a prospector dropped in, and Garcia 
talked himself into taking a lease on a 
mine high up on a mountain near Silver- 
ton, Colorado. Admittedly. there were 
some obstacles to getting riches out of the 
mine. For one thing, there was no road. 
For another, though reportedly the mine 
penetrated several hundred feet into the 
mountain, fallen rock blocked the open- 
ing. 

Garcia and a friend, Dick Marquez, 
began to go up to the mine whenever the 
shop was closed, First they laboriously 
hacked out a road, then went to work on 
the rocks. They hadn't cleared away many 
when they got a rude jolt, Back of the 
rocks was ice—the mine was plugged solid 
with it. 

The two men brought up dynamite. 
“I's a wonder we didn’t get blasted our- 
selves,” Garcia says wonderingly. Month 
after month they kept coming back, mak- 
ing slow progress against the ice. The 
bare walls they exposed mocked them, 
for assays showed the rock to be value- 
less. Would they ever get to the end of 
the ice and get a crack at whatever riches 
might lie beyond it? 

One day Garcia Cimbed to a part of 
their claim that he'd never inspected be- 
fore. As he sat down to rest, his gaze fell 
on a hole in the mountainside. Curious, 
he went over to look. It was no eave, but 
a mine tunnel. 

Inching his way in, Garcia beheld a 
sight that prospectors dream about. 
Plainly visible along the side of the tui- 
nel was a vein of mineral. Eagerly, he 
traced it to the point where the tunnel 
stopped, 200 feet in. 

Silver? Gold? Lead? Garcia didn’ 
know, but he felt confident that it was 
something. Hastily he chipped off pieces 
from different parts of the vein. Rushing 
back to Denver, he took his samples to 
an assayer. 

“Every time the 
jumped,” he recalls. 

The report he finally got was enough 
io make him jump, The tunnel held a 
treasure, all right—$$4.52 worth of silver 
per ton of ore. Added to that were other 
minerals—lead, zinc, copper and gold— 
that pushed the total up to $78.42 per 
ton, a fantastic amount when you con- 
sider that some mines are being operated 
profitably on 55 ore. 

Garcia isn't worried about getting the 
stuff out, A Texas millionaire has put up 
the money to start operations, and the 
mine could become one of the richest in 
the West. Mike Garcia is pretty sure his 
barbering days are over. 

—Norman Carlisle 
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Shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products 
and services are new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. 
Order what you want, Refunds are guaranteed (except on personalized items). 
Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
You'll get speedier delivery if you include your Zip Code, 


MAGNETIC WINDSHIELD PROTECTOR—New 
triple-strength magnets hold cover snugly 
without bothersome strings, ties. tape. 
Windshield stays clean, clear in worst weath- 
er. No more chipping, scraping snow or ice. 
Cover when parked, remove to drive. 48x30". 
fits all cars. $1.98 each, 2 for $3.79 + 25¢ 
each postage. Madison House, 792 Green- 
land Bldg., Miami, Fla. 33147. 


BEER CAN LIGHTERS are right out of the pop 
art scene. Each beer can is the real thing, 
a 12 oz. ean with a cigarette lighter inserted. 
Add some class to your desk, bar or living 
room end tables. Your choice of Schlitz, 
Miller, Pabst or Budweiser. Be sure to 
specify which you want. $2.50 each or all 
| for $9.19. Alexander Sales, 26 S. Sixth 
Ave. T-1, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550, 


ELECTRIC HIBACHI! for smokeless cooking in 
the Japanese tradition. There’s no steam. 
no spatter and can be used indoors and out. 
Self-cleaning infra-red element eliminates 
the ordinary cooking mess. The Hibachi is 
immersible and can be washed in water. 
U.L. approved, $12.98 plus $1 pp. John 
Brooks & Co., Dept. EE, 1620 Woodson 
Road, St. Louis. Missouri 63114. 
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DENTAL COSMETIC is an enamel which you 
brush on. They tell us it will effectively 
cover stained or discolored teeth. The cos- 
metic is completely safe and can be used 
for natural or false teéth. If you have any- 
thing to smile about, your smile will look 
better with this whitener. 3-4 month supply 
for $1.98, 2 for $3.50. Nu-Find, Dept. TR-1, 
Box 205 Church St.. New York, N.Y. 10008. 


HEARTH RUG preyents damage from flying 
embers. No more singe marks or tell-tale 
spots. It absorbs flying sparks, spares your 
carpeting. Safe and fireproof, black with 
decorative eagle design, enhances any room 
with its traditional design in rich gold. Pro- 
tects carpet. Heavy-duty canvas. at. 
$4.98 + 25¢ pp. Greenland Studios. 793 
Greenland Bldg.. Miami, Fla. 33147. 


PERSONALIZED COAT OF ARMS RING lends 
historical significance to your family name. 
Authentically reproduced in 24K Gold Plate 
or Sterling Silver. your family name is em- 
blazoned beneath deeply etched Coat of 
Arms. Oval Crest is 1" high. Specify color 
and ring size (or write for sizer). $37.95. 
Coventry, Dept. TR-169, 1164 Hempstead 
Turnpike, Uniondale. N.Y. 11553. 


40 Timbered Acres 
$1650 Total Price 


Wash. Idaho Mont. 
$50 Down—$25 month, in Northern Idaho, North- 
eastern Washington, and Western Montana. In the 
heart of lakes and big game country. All covered 
with growing timber. Access, Title insurance with 
each tract. This is select land with natural beauty, 
recreational and investment values. We have tracts 
of many types and sizes from which to choose, 
including beautiful Northwest Waterfront property 
on the Pend Oreille, Priest and Kettle rivers; and 
property on Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection 
welcomed. Write us for free list, maps and com- 
plete information Write to: Dept. 1A 


¥e* EE: rN 
REFORESTAT 
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Now! Silver Dollar 
Over 80 Years Old 


Yours only $3 

Uncirculated, 
bright U.S. Silver 
Dollar just as it 
came from Mint / 
over 80 years ago. 
Limit: one to a cus- 
tomer. Also illus- 
trated coin catalog, \ 
plus selections of fine 
coins from our ap- 
proval service, return- 
able without obligation. 
Send $3, name and address to: LITTLETON 
COIN CO., Dept. EM-11, Littleton, N, H. 03561 


DISCOVER TREASURES,COINS,RELICS, ARTIFACTS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING SPORTS! 
Outdoor adventure that 


is both profitable and 
fun for the entire family. 


GOLDMASTER Model $-63 
Metal and Mineral Detector 
Detects Coins, Guns, Jewelry, 
Plus Gold and Silver Nuggets, 
Mineral Floats and Ore Veins. 
Separates metal from mineral 
TWO YEAR GUARANTEE $169.50 
Send For FREE Literature Easy Terms 


WHITE’S ELECTRONICS, INC. 


Room 191 
1011 Pleasant Valley Rd. Sweet Home,Ore 97386 


NOW! 
16” DEERSKIN 


SCOUT BOOT 


Comfort, durability, protection, and 
good looks. Genuine heavyweight 
deerskin. Hand-molded thick row- 
hide sole, foam-padded leather- 
lined insole. Drawstring under 
fringed flap, Buffalo-brown suede 
Order yours today! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Ladies’ — 4-10 N. 


ORDER USUAL SHOE SIZE, 
LARGEST MAI R 


ny 


Ourpoor Worip 


Diy. of Western Brands TR-! 
" ESTES PARK, COLO, 80517 
PHONE 303: 586-3361 


Big opportunities. Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 
or part time. Learn at 
home, it’s easy. Do real 

jobs: All Tools—Materials 
aan Rs fiore Supplied. Accredited mem- 
ie  Vetean a 
i heme tence PROVED. Send name, ad- 

: aress & Zip for FREE book. 
Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1128-919, Litthe Falls, N. J. 07424 
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Personalized COAT OF ARMS 


WHY PAY 
MORE? 


Only 9,95 
plus 50c p.p. 


Lends historical 
significance and 
air of prestige to 
your Family 
Name. Hand-rub- 
bed Walnut finish 
shield measures 
9" x 7” with a 
magnificent deep sculp- 
tured Antique BRASS 


METAL mantle and scroll enhancing the 
FULL COLOR Coat of Arms. Name Plate 


bears Family Name inscribed in Antique 
English hand lettering below the Arms, 


FRAMED ENGRAVINGS 


The beauty of the age old gold leaf tech- 

nique is employed in this 12 x 10 clas- 

sically black framed Engraving on Parch- 
ment, Coat of Arms 
Shield is reproduced 
in Full color. Family 
Name is inscribed in 
Olde English hand le 
tering below Arms. 


Only 14.95 Plus 50c 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 
CATALOG 25c featuring COATS 


OF ARMS and related products. 
COVENTRY Dept TRU169 
1164 Hempstead Tpke. Uniondale, N.Y. 11553 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? Items shown in True 
Goes Shopping are sold on a moneyback guar- 
antee. If you are not satisfied with what you 
get, send it back, pal. 
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Wearing Apparel 


for 


Hard To Fit Men 


Rochester 


OTHING 


Go 


Write for Free Catalog 
Rochester Clothing, Dept. T 
Mission at 3rd, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


FF ™ ™ Tear Out & Mail. No Letter Needed = = a | 


twew Catalog 2000 Novelties: 


yet Send'for wereld tameus catalog. of navelties, tive. anie it 
mals, scientific supplies, hobbies, funmak » Dlanes I 
& 


coins, puzzles, 
Solescopes, 


printing sets, en: 
iitfolds, fireworks, gun 
, ete. Send postcard of ti 


PROFIT 


A RACE DAY 


the world’s greatest hor tite computer pre- 
ois upp te 9with kes. Level 

I on the day up to $688. Average ont- 
lay $60, Full details plus our remarkable guarantee, Fall re- 
fund if no leve CLIFF at any track, 
R.H.P, CO. Box 5715, PE-TRE Carmel, Calif. 93921. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS; Earn $750 to $1000 monthly. 
Car furnished. Expenses paid. Pick own job location. Inves- 
tigate full time or earn to $8 hour spare time. Men urgently 
needed. Write for Free information. Universal Schools, CA-1, 
6801 Hillcrest, Dallas, Texas 75205. 
1 MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs. Infor- 
pation Free. Barrett, Dept. C-324-0, 6216 N. Clark, Chicago, 
FREE. 206 Easy Ways to make money taking orders for 
exciting new products—spare time. Send name, age for 5 
months free subscription. Opportunity Magazine, 848-d 
N. Dearborn, Chicago. 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 


YTENVACAVOUOVCOTTOTENOLAY ANNAN ALVARO AEST SAG ETNET EAA ASA ARA OA STARS Mge Nv OLOUADOUOLOUOLAGUUGUQHLAL 


Tear out thi NOW & mail with name, address, & zip. 
UTVELENGOOOOAUAUOUOUANSYSUSTONGOEOCUEAAABROE EN Eocaegeanapay HOBBIES 
SPORTS 


SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


SALESMEN WANTED 
EARN Big Commission Full or Part lime, Show America’s 


largest line Low Priced Business Printing and Advertising 
Specialties Plus calendars in season. No experience. No in- 
vestment. No collections or deliveries. On-the-spot commis- 
sions. Big Free Sales Kit samples hundred items used daily by 
businessmen. Merchandise bonuses for you. Build profitable 
repeat business. Start now, National Press, Dept. 918, 
North Chicago, Ill. 60064. 
SELL Ad vertia Og Book Matches—No experience needed- 
complete sales kit furnished Free—1n demand everywhere 
We show you how—make daily cash commissions. Superior 
Match, Dept. JX 169, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 
STEREO TAPES 


STEREO TAPE CLUB! Average cost $3.78-—-$4.20 Cartridges, 
cassettes, reels. No minimum purchases, free catalog, brochure. 
Star Recordings, P. O. Box 1055, El Paso, Texas 79946. 


POKER EASY WIN Method. Send $3.00. Refundable. 
Rio Publishing, Box 3588, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
3500— $800 MONTHLY, Raise small laboratory-breeding stock 
for us. We supply Baunmanes breeders, instructions. |}linois 
Research Farms, Dept, MT-1,2711 Justen, McHenry, lI1. 60050. 
BOWLING 

"SECRETS of BOWLING STRIKES” will increase your 
average by 35 pins minimum or no cost. 101 actual photos 
show exactly how, pigs Spot Bowl Secrets. Only $2.00. Re- 
fundable. Wilshire, Dept. Al, 7551 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90046. 


AVIATION 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY---PANELISTS at home wanted by New York Re- 
searcher, Leading research firm seeking people to furnish 
honest opinions by mail from home. Pays cash for all opinions 
rendered. Clients’ products supplied at no cost. For free infor- 
ete) wats Omer Main Street, Mineola, N, Y. 11501, 

ep! . 


> OF INTEREST TO MEN 
BUSINESSMEN’S EXERCISE CLUB —new, fun, worthwhile. 
Free information or join now, only $1, PTD, 6520 E. Reno, 
Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 


AIRPLANES, listings everywhere, aviation employment. 
$4_year. Aero-Shopper, Henrietta, Texas. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$75.00 THOUSAND, Home Addressing! Longhand, Type- 
writer. Information, send stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Brewster, Box 1348-WA, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 
e OF INTEREST TO ALL 
GOOD NEWS—New publication called Quendium. Prints 
only good news. Free edition for asking. Write: Good News, 
Box 14, Roslyn, N.Y. 11576. Dept. 22. 

a ___ HELP WANTED 

FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now. Con- 
struction, all trades. Earnings to $3,000 monthly. Paid 
overtime, travel, bonuses. Write; Universal Employment, 
Woodbridge, Conn. 06525. 
OVERSEAS Jobs—Europe, South America, Australia, Far 
East, etc. 2000 openings all trades, Construction, Office, 
Engineering, Sales, etc. $400 to $2,500 month. Expenses paid. 
Free Information, Write Overseas Jobs, International Airport, 
Box _536-C, Miami, Florida 33148 

= COINS 
FIVE DIFFERENT LINCOLN Cents before 1927 plus Mus- 
ariteo Catalog only 10¢. M. Sundman, Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire 561. 


POETRY 
POETRY CONTES1— Gash Prizes— send Slamned envelope 
for details. Clover, Box 4989, Washington, D.C. 20008. 
REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $385.00. 40 acres 
$10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, investment, 
Free Information. Land Co;poration, 3768-T Bathurst, Downs- 
view, Ontario, Canada. * 
VACATION LANDS. Canada. $1.00 acre. Free information, 
Tax Sales Corp., 206-M Bloor W., Toronto 5, Canada. 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED, Patented, Unpatented. Global 


Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605 
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FINISH HIGH SCHOOL In 10 Weeks. Registrar EPI, 
Box 5026, Tucson, Arizona. 
cs LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $1,205 AIRMAIL! Repay $47 for 36 months. State 
licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. 74-A, 200 Keeline Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 
AIRMAIL LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or 
endorsers. The person who cashes your check wan't know 
it’s a loan. Trans-Gon Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-1-9, 
Box 2393, Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 
PAY BILLS! Have cash left over. $39.65 repays $1000 in 
36 months. Write for details. American Loan Plan, Dept. 
TA-210B, City National Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska, 68102. 
SLEEP LEARNING 


SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washinoton 


2 HYPNOTISM 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers, 


8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal D 


atec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
RECIEVE irnitation and burning itch due to hemorrhoids, 
diarrhea, dry toilet tissue with new product Zelana. For free 
samples and booklet write: Bonne Sante’, Box 524, Mineola, 
N.Y. 11501. Dept.CL., Please enclose 25¢ for postage & handling. 
JOIN The International Girl Watchers Club! Guide Book $1.00. 
Psychedelic Poster Booklet 20c. Box 899, Tiburon, Calif. 94920, 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES == 
“Secrets of Successful Classified Advertising” Tells short cuts 
to make money through Classified Advertising. $1.00 Refund- 
able. Classified, Inc., Dept. C-41, 100 E_ Ohio, Chicago 60611. 
YOU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity, Tell your ‘story’—then 
watch inquiries, orders roll in. For details, rates, write 
CLASSIFIED. INC.. Dept. T-1, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


— 
Conservation ' 
Career 


OUTDOOR CAREERS offer good pay and re- 
tirement Home-study prepares 
men over 17 for Government Hunter, Rang- 
er, Warden and other positions in State or 
Federal Forestry and Wildlife Conservation. 
Also private Game Farms and Hunting 
Lodges. Free details North American School 
of Conservation, TP-1, University Plaza. 
Campus Dr., Newport. Calif. 92660. 


pensions. 


BENCHMADE SHOES OF GENUINE SEA TURTLE 
—Nothing can match the ease of wear and 
nonchalant nobility of this hand-lasted 
slip-on. Enjoy years of mileage from this 
exclusive design by Mexico’s finest shoe- 
maker, Full leather lining, rubber heels. 
Black or Brown, 4-12, B-E widths. #5603, 
$33. Navarro Bros., Dept. T, 206 San Fran- 
cisco St., El Paso, Texas 79901. 


Bowling Strikes! 


ny Onwwer Tete? 


south mer 


ae IS ONITMOR 


MORE STRIKES and more spares if you follow 
instructions in “The Secret of Bowling 
Strikes.” Over 200 photos show correct way 
to deliver the ball. You'll find interesting 
tips on spot bowling, guaranteed to increase 
your scores. Even you bowlers with high 
ayerages can pick up a few pointers. $2. 
Wilshire Publishing, Dept. T-1, 7551 Mel- 
rose Aye., Los Angeles, Calif. 90046. 
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“ROAD RUNNER" HORN gives out with a firm 
“Beep! Beep!” just like that king of the 
speed demons, the “Road Runner.” Easily 
mounted, the horn has its own control, and 
if it doesn’t disperse the traffic for you, it 
will at least bring some quizzical stares from 
other drivers. It measures 4x544x612". $8.98 
+ 75¢ pp. A Man’s World. Department 
TE-1, Lake Success. N.Y. 11040. 


LEARN DRAFTING through a home-study 
course. Well-paying jobs available for 
trained Drafismen and you can earn while 
learning. “Quick Learn” method is designed 
by professional Draftsmen. Send for free 
“Drafting Career Kit,” 20 page “Your Fo- 
ture in Drafting” and a sample lesson. North 
American School of Drafting. 4500 Campus 
Dr., Dept. TP-1, Newport, Calif. 92660. 


FM WIRELESS MICROPHONE is the latest in 
micro-miniaturization. It broadcasts with 
fine fidelity through any blank spot on an 
FM tuner, portable radio or FM car radio. 
Comes through loud and clear up to 200 
feet. Used as portable address, for tape re- 
cording. Acts as baby sitter or burglar de- 
tector. $19.95 + $1 pp. Barclay, Dept. T-1, 
170-30 Jamaica Ave.. Jamaica. N.Y. 11432. 
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OLD WATCH PARTS are used to create an- 
tique automobile models. Made in Spain. 
the auto models are constructed by hand 
on a background of red or black felt fabric 
and then mounted on wood, ready for hang- 
ing. These plaques make handsome addi- 
tions to any wall space. Makes a distinctive 
gift. $19.95. Partners Ltd... Dept. T-1, 
205 Third Ave., New York. N.Y. 10003. 


FIREMAN'S SAFE is a double-walled steel 
chest lined with John’s-Manville asbestos 
which will withstand any fire. Heavy barrel 
lock with 2 keys protects contents from 
theft. 14” long, 9” wide, 4” high. Luggage 
style handle makes 8% Ib. safe easy to 
carry. $15.95. Double depth, 12 lb. model, 
$22. Meredith, Dept. JS, 310 W. 9th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 


MAGIC ART REPRODUCER enables you to 
draw instantly. You can focus on any sub- 
ject and then follow the lines of the picture 
image reflected on the paper. It reproduces 
colors of subject for color pictures, and it 
also reduces and enlarges. The price is 
$1.98. It’s available from Norton Products, 
Department T-19, 12 Warren Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10007. 


ACCORDIONS 


v ain AM PLIFIERS 


————— >t 


BIG SAVINGS ON ACCORDIONS & AMPLIFIERS! Save up 
to 2 or more on famous make accordions. Over 40 
standard & electronic models. Buy direct at low dis- 
count prices. Get 5-day home trial. Small down payment, 
easy terms. Free Gifts. Trade-in allowance. Money back 
guarantee. Write for catalogs and Discount price list. 
Accordion Corporation of America, Department T-19 
5535 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60641. 


THE FLYING JODHPUR 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 


Benchmade!. . .Comfortable, 
glove-soft, long wearing 
leather and fully lined. 
Black. . .Brown 
...lan. Sizes 5 
to 13 narrow, A 
medium, or f 
wide. 


2195. s2c.0.0. 
#5006 pain deposit. 


Add $3 for sizes 13%-15 Sevarice 


NAVARRO BROS. EI Paso, Tex. 79901 
Dept. T - 206 San Francisco St. 


* YOUR DIVISION OR BRANCH OF * 
SERVICE INSIGNIA IN 10-K GOLD 


DIVISION NUMBER, : 
INSIGNIA, ~ BIRTHSTONES, 
CAMPAIGNS ~ a GEMSTONES OR 


=— 


INITIAL 
ON ONYX, 


NOW! Hundreds of New Designs — Easy-Pay Plan 
PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. 10-K 
yellow or white gold. Choose your insignia from 
America’s largest selection. Over 1000 designs 
for all services, all wars. Money-back guarantee. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog today. 


ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 


Box Y-356 Apache Junction, Arizona 


3 ft. portable detector finds 
- buried metal objects, Signals 
location with loud audible sound, 
Detects gold, silver, metallic ore and nuggets 
of all kinds. Find lost coins, jewelry, indian 
artifacts, civil war souvenirs. Treasureprobe 
guaranteed to equal detectors Baling to $150 
or yourmoney back. Absolutely complete, sen- 
sitive earphone, 9v battery, nothing else to buy 
TO ORDER:Send check, cash or money order, 
$5.00 deposit for COD in N.J. Add 57c tax. 
TREASUREPROBE, Dept. TOF 
P.O. Box 228, Toms River, N.J. 08753 


PLAY GUITAR « 7 DAYS 


OR MONEY BACK 


Mee) © SALE'S famous system worth $ 
hes y bea ul song th 

3 i yst Contains 5 

7 finger placing rts, etc., pl 

110 (words and music $1.00 Cho 
Finder of all the chords in’ popular mt 


, a 00 Guitarist Rook of Knowledge. 
Total Value $7.00 $998 
—_ NOW ONLY °2 
Ge 


SEND NO MONEY! 

{ your name and 
pay postman 
.D. postage. 
90 with order 
ge. (No C.0.D, out- 


and I pay posta: 
side U.S.A.—remit with order.) 


ED SALE, Studio 105-A, Avon By the Sea, N. J. 07717 
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strange 


Job testing never took a queerer turn 
than that imposed by Menelik I, em- 
peror of Ethiopia, when two European 
gentlemen sought his consent to build a 
railroad. In 1894, engineers Alfred Ig 
and Leon Chefneux proposed to con- 
struct a line from the coast to Ethiopia’s 
capital, Addis Ababa. The emperor knew 
nothing about railroad construction, but 
he wanted some evidence of the two peti- 
tioners’ ability. So he had them locked in 
a room under armed guard and provided 
with leather, twine, an awl, a knife and 
orders to make a pair of shoes by the next 
morning. After giving the problem some 
thought, the two men went to work. They 
took apart a pair of their own shoes and 
used the parts for patterns. Working 
through the night, they completed their 
job, sewed and donned their own pair, 
and in the morning marched out and 
presented to the emperor two shoes that 
were crude but serviceable. Menelik 
awarded them the railroad concession. 
Ilg and Chefneux formed a French com- 
pany that began construction of the road 
in 1897; it was finished in 1916. Psy- 
chologists nowadays would probably score 
them excellent on general problem-soly- 
ing ability—occasionally a modern job- 
testing factor that was anticipated by 
Menelik 75 years ago. 


The cats of the Bismarck Archipelago 
in the South Seas are peculiar: they have 
stumpy tails. The abbreviated rears are 
not their own doing, but man-made 
magical protection against being roasted 
and eaten. The danger is real, for protein 
is scant in the largely vegetarian diet of 
Bismarck islanders. A neighbor might be 
tempted to steal the next-door feline for 
food. As a safeguard, the owner lops off 
a length of his pet's tail and carefully 
preserves it in a secret place. If the cat 
disappears, he buries the tail piece with 
certain magic spells. Everybody on the 
islands knows the dire result of eating 
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spellbound cropped cat: the thief falls 
deathly ill. A stumpy tail, therefore, is 
feline life insurance ... until the owner 
himself is ready to dine on roast cat. 


Real swingers in America today are 
found only in playgrounds, but else- 
where in the world the art of swinging 
still retains traces of its age-old prestige 
as an adult activity. It began, possibly, in 
ancient Greece; an annual swinging fes- 
tival to celebrate wine-grape ripening 
was big and bawdy in Athens. In eastern 
Asia, swinging had varied origins, and 
high swinging was practiced to help crops 
grow tall. Borneo witch doctors today 
swing to snatch good spirits from the air 
or kick bad ones away. Siam had a lofty 
swing on which contestants soared 30 
feet up to catch a suspended bag of coins 
with their teeth. Korean women swing 
in spring to bring cool breezes in sum- 
mer. Rajahs of India swung for fun; after 
a local war, Maharajah Jawahar Singh 
of Deeg carried away the marble swing 
seat of the rulers of Oudh as booty, and 
it is still to be seen in Deeg. Swinging 
became an 18th-century fad for Europe's 
leisure class because of the glimpses it 
gave of pretty ankles. Swinging as a cus- 
tom may persist in a few peasant locali- 
ties in southern Europe. The swinging- 
est place today is unquestionably north- 
ern India. A festival celebrates the end 
of the hot season and the arrival of re- 
freshing monsoon rains. Trees in public 
grounds are festooned with colored ropes 
holding brass-ornamented swing seats. 
Women swing each other while singing 
amorous songs, or are swung by men 
reciting poetry. The June monsoon 
means romance, and the exhilaration of 
swinging undoubtedly contributes to 
India’s upswing of births the following 
March. 


The coldest women in the world today 
are some 15,000 sea-diving Koreans whom 
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physiologists find fascinating. Clad only 
in a scant cotton bathing garment—some- 
times just a loincloth—these gals plunge 
15 to 80 feet deep along the South Ko- 
rean coast to gather shellfish and edible 
seaweeds. They have much-larger-than- 
average lung capacity. During the sum- 
mer they spend at least two hours a day 
in the water, in three 40-minute shifts 
with rest periods between; in the winter, 
when the water is 50 degrees, they work 
one or two 25-minute shifts. In either 
season, immersion lowers their normal 
98.6-degree body temperature to 95 de- 
grees, Although the divers take in 3,000 
food calories daily—other Korean women 
eat only 2,000—it is all burned up; they 
never grow fat. But they don’t lack 
warmth as wives and mothers. They raise 
families, diving even while pregnant, and 
help support husbands, the masculine 
physique being less adapted to sea-diving 
and better fitted for fishing. The women 
strongly reject improvements such as 
scuba-diving gear and foam-rubber suits 
that might make their life a good deal 
easier—and, by increasing production, 
cause unemployment. 


The last people to be exposed to 
modern civilization are still living in a 
few out-of-the-way areas, but they are ad- 
justing rapidly. A generation ago, the 
first airplane that landed in the western 
Himalaya Mountains was greeted by 
camel-riding natives who brought hay to 
feed the strange new sky-animal. In trop- 
ical New Guinea, savage warriors thought 
the first airplane was a divine bird; they 
heaped bananas beneath its nose for it 
to eat, and they crawled under its tail to 
see whether it was male or female. Today, 
New Guineans who leave their roadless 
jungle to experience city life almost in- 
variably feel let down in their first auto- 
mobile ride. They express keen disap- 
pointment when the car fails to rise into 
the air. 


IN THE DODGE 
ADVENTURER, 
WHEN NIGHT 
FALLS, 

THINGS “PICK UP” 


Adventurer: the one pickup that’s not afraid of 
the dark. Because when the day's work is done, 


Adventurer isn’t. It's ready to take you where OUR NEW “‘CUSHIONED- 
. . BEAM” SUSPENSION. Now = 
the fun is. And get you there in as much style Adventurer gives you a better 
as you want. With 383-cu.-in. V8 performance. pickup ride than ever. New 
Bucket seats. 4-on-the-floor synchromesh. Car- “Cushioned-Beam” Suspen- 


sion smooths out even the 
roughest back country roads. 


type air conditioning by Chrysler Airtemp. All 
available on Adventurer, if you want. And why 
shouldn’t you? It’s time truck owners lived 
a little. And Dodge gives you your big 
chance. In Adventurer. The one that = 
works hard, plays harder. 


DODGE ADVENTURER-The Se*anveiyegua'be that leads a double life 


For work or play, there are 31 Dodge pickups that give you more truck per buck. 
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